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Advertifement. 

IT may be proper previoafly to acqoaiQt 
the Reader, that whereas this Bookbear* 
ingaTitle iiinilar to one of high eftimati« 
on publi(hed on the fame fubjedt fome year* 
paft^ raifes a fufpicion that the matter of it 
may be borrowed thence ; they who will read 
both» can fee little foundation for fucb an opi-* 
nion. Analogy is copious, and may afford 
matter for more Books thdn one» 

Inafmuch as the three Parts formerly pub- 
liflied are entirely preferved in thid Book, the 
ihort addftis alfo prefixt to them fhall^ not bcj 
omitted. 

Ti&^ A D D R E S S prefixt to the three PaRT« 
Jormerly publifhed^ yk^ Party 2. 4^' 5. 

Chriftian Reader, 

TH E following Difcourfes upon Analogy^^ 
beif^ part of the labours of one^ nvlm 
wijhei well to Cbriftianity^ that isy to Mankind^ 
who, be hopes, will all, fome ti'meprojefs it in pu^ 
rity ; he takes this method of laying fome ofthofi 
important truths before you, in the belief and 
praHice of which he him f elf hopes Jor eternal 
life, and heartily wifhes you the fame reward^ 
by the fame means. Let not the form in which 
they appear dijguft you, upon account of the 
cpmmonnefs of it. Had they been intended Jor 
this public ufe at fir /I, they fhould have hadano* 
ther drefs : But the materials which have bee» 
once thrown into the form of an edifice, cannot 
eafily be taken down, and be again compiled in 
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}i new difpefition, ivitbotit much trtntble^ and 
not perhaps without fome detriment. Tbae Au^ 
tbor has only one requefi to make^ that you will 
patiently readj and if the Grace df God goes 
along wiib^your Studies^ and bis labmrsi bis 
intention: in the publication is anfwer^y as to 
ibis world', and he hopes to fl^are with you in th^ 
Eternal reward^ v>bicb is to be enjoyed in another ^ 

■ : ■ • . . . 

1- , . . ■ f . . ■ 

Thus much the Author thought proper to 
write at that time; but having fince added a 
coniiderable number of Analogies, it feems 
prudent to offer fometbing to the reader con* 
cerning the prefent enlarged volume. 

Popular fame concerning authors and books, 
whjch often anticipates the publicatioo, raifed 
by the art of edi^qr^^ gnd the ai&duity of their 
friends, is never raifed in favour of performan- 
ces concerning the purity and. (pbftance of 
Chriftianity. But the contrary of this, which 
is lamentable, fometimes prevails, and afort.oJF 
diftafte precedes publication, or very foon fol- 
lows it. And which is ftill more lamentable,- 
they who enjoy the temporal emoluments of 
chriftianity in great opulence, fometimes con 
tribute to it : The Author of this book 
is verylittle concerned about the ihare of dis- 
grace, which may fall upon him in this refped),^ 
having always adted, and intending ever to do 
fo, upon a nobler principle, than that paltry one 
of popular fame. But be is really concerned 
for any difgrace that may afFcd: his book. Be- 
caufe being perfwaded of the truth of the fub- 
jefl: matter himfclf, he heartily wiftxes, it may 
have proper influence upon others. 

The 
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ADFBRflSEMBNr. 

The writer of that excellent book, from 
tirhich an opinion already prevails, that this is 
borrowed^ (but which can only be the opinion 
«f thofe who do not read) has told us^ that 
It is come to be taken for granted by many 
perfons, that Chriftianity is not fo much aa 
a fubjed: of inquiry^ bat that it is now at 
length difcovercd to be fidtitious: And ac- 
cordingly they treat it, as if, in the prefent 
** age this was an agreed pointy among all 
^* people of difcernment ; and nothing rc- 
*< mained, but to fet it up as a principal fub- 
•* jca of mirth and ridicule, as it were, by 
** way of repriials, for its having fo long in- 
*^ terrupted the pleafurcs of the world/' 

It is with real grief this paffage is borrow- 
ed from fo judicious an author, and were his 
difcernment lefs, it (hould not be quoted* Hia 
ftation intitles him to know mankind, and his 
probity will not allow us to doubt the truth of 
what he relates. He has laboured to good puiv 
ptffe to revive a fenfe of religion, in thofe wha 
will have patience to examine things fairly, and 
this book is meant to carry on his excellent 
defign. If it does in any degree promote that^ 
the author will never repent his pains and ex- 
pence, who will very gladly Jpend and bejpenf 
for the iake of the truth of Chriflianity, tbo* 
the more abundantly he loves ity the lefs he be lovm 
ed " by men. 
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For one of whom cfpecially, the following DiC*' 
courfes were written, and in the hearing of whoni 
three * of them were delivered, 

PART I. 

* m. part 2. 4, 5. 
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O F 

Divine Wifdom &c. 

THIS knowing age, a« it iscailcd^ 
has given frequent occafioa^ to ete- 
ry one that has learning, to ufe it 
in defenoe of revealed religion* 
CHRISTIANITY is to be confidertd 
rtwo ways, as a fyficmof truths convincing the 
Imman mind, and a coUeftion of precepts iii- 
fluencing human practice. The former of 
thefe muft now be fiipported by literature aiid 
-fldll in reafoning, the latter by upright con- 
dudt in die preachers and exemplary life : For 
xniracies are ceafed. The children of wifilom 
have both ; and (he \%juftifyed by them. But 
ihere ace ibme who being unnatural children^ 
and wanting the latter, find pleafure in endc»- 
▼ooriiig to deftroy the influence of chriftianity, 
by a wicked ulc of the fonner, 

Y ^ ^^^ *^^> ^^ ^^'^ principally concerned 
"to ojppofe them. Becaufe education gives yoa 
ikill, in the ufe of the weapcMi, which is so be 
employed in the combat. The writer of this book 

* Viiy mJn mrM mt ecMWrfoMi in ibijiimea mtf J§ ^udti9 
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IS far from thinking himfelf able, either to 
grapple with the enemy alone, or to advife 
you in the various plans, which may be pro- 
pofed for execution^ in this fpiritual conflid. 
He oniy wifhes to be thought worthy to be ad- 
mitted to a council of war, and in his tt|m to 
give his opinion concerning the militant Church. 
In thefe capacities as ^ fellow ftudent, and 
^ fellow foldier, he takes the liberty to exhort 
you to ftudy diligently the laws and difciplioe 
of our fpiritual militia, and mofl: religioufly 
to regard the precept of the Captain "" of our 
lalvation : WATCH. The worft enemy is he 

. who is in thegarrifon, and means to b^iaUjb: 
The enemy againft whom at prefent we are 
|>riocipally to watch, is not the Mahometan, 
the Jew, or the Pagan, bat the treacherous 

:Chriiftian; who having inobibed cbrlAianity in 
his early hfc^ betrays it in his maturity; and 
though continuing in external communion with 
ibo& who profefs it, is an InfiJei in his heart. 
Infidelity is a great fin, and the divine re- 
fentment ivill be to infidelity, at leaft what it 
ufed to be to idolatry, when the Jew was the 
fiivourite of God : The greateft crime he could 
commit was to give bis honour to falie Deities, 
and now that the Chriftian is become the £u- 
vouiite of God, ithe greateft crime he can com- 
mit is to deny . divine revelation. There are 
many vices which a woman may forgive her 
Ittisband, and 0/9^ that (he will not; and many 

vices which a man ikiay for^ve his .wife> and 

•i. 

* Tuvipy^, fellow labourer. 
^ St/rfoTiwTig; Philip, ii. 2^. 

one 
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i^ne that he will not This is alfo the cafe 
between God and mankind* Idolatry is often 
confidered in the old teftament as whoredom : 
In the new, the chriftian church may be confi- 
dered as afpoufe; and the transferring of honour 
In this cafe is fo difbonourable, as to be un- 
pardonable; and therefore there is only one 
fin excepted out of all that human nature is 
capable of falling into, utterly excluding the 
mercy of God^ and that is, the fin againft the 
holy Ghoft. What that is may be dif^ 
puted by fome, but to thofe who weigh things 
with difcernment and honefly, it will appear^ 
to have been the fin of attributing the mirdcleft 
of Chrift to Belzebub; that is, of grofly deny. 
Ing the revelation of God by Chrift, withK:on- 
tempt, when he was per/ofialiy upon earth ; 
and it is now the denying of his written reve- 
lation, againft that blaze of evidence, which 
fliines round all the fundamental truths of It; 
And if that evidence be now greater, than it 
was atthe time of our Saviour's perfonal pre^. 
fence, (which feems td be the trath) the fin 
of infidelity muft alfo now be greater. 
• The apoftles were, according to ourSavioui^s 
declaration, to do greater miracles than him- 
felf : But we have the miracles both of one and 
the others recorded : And miracles upon record 
are perhaps as ftrong as miracles ken ; Confider-^' 
ing that no one man has fech all the miracles. 
Wrought by Chrift and the Apoftles, whidr 
are recorded: But the recorded teftimony is 
the evidence of all thefe united, almoft fore*- 
ing convidioii upon the mind of the in-^ 
quirer, Befi^c&whfcb^ we have al£> hiftori^' 
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cal events fulfilling prophecies, which is ail 
increaie of evidence every day arifing. The 
icriptures informing us that there is no other 
name under heaven v^ hereby a man can be 
4aved but the nameof JESUS CHRIST, 
if they, to whom he has been preached with 
ftich abundant evidence, do not believe, they 
deprive themfelves of the only means of eter- 
nal ialvation, and commit the Word of iins^ 
perhaps the fin againfl: the HOLY GHOST^ 

He who compafiionately wifhed to gather 
the yews under bis wings^ as a ben gatheretb 
her cbickens^ (and the Jews were only emblem 
matical of the whole human race, for he has 
the fame afFedion towards mankind) could 
not avoid exprefiing hiitifelf ftrongly on thd 
other hand, ^bou Capernaum which art ex-^ 
aited unto Heaven^ Jkalt be brought down ta 
Hell. For if the mighty, works which han)i 
been done in thee had been done in Sodom, it would 
bave remained until this day. But I fay unto 
jiw», that itjhall be more tolerable jor the land 
§f Sodom in the day of judgment^ than jor thee. : 

Seeing therefore tnat infidelity is fo great a* 
fin, all care ought to be taken in the educati- 
on of youth, fo as to imprefs fuch fentimentfc 
of religion upon their minds, as may render. 
them obfervant of the truth, and the laws of 
God. This perhaps may be called by thofe^; 
who are witty fcofi[ers at every thing ferious, ai 
method of inftilling Prejudices. But fince it' 
IB evident, that the bulk of mankind will ever: 
ad by education, cuilom, or example, which 
in reality is nothing more than Prejudice, even, 
when they happen, to be Mght^ (Prejudice be- 
ing 
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ingany opinion taken up without reafon,) is 
it not j)rudent to prejudice all perfons, as ear- 
ly as poffible in favour of that, which is 
thought truth ? 

But iky they^ fyftems of religion are various, 
and though all pretend to flow from one foun-> 
tain, the Scriptures ; yet the perverfenefs of 
men has fp muddied the waters, that few have 
Ikill to ilrain what is neceflary for their fpiri- 
tual fub(iftence« 

This indeed with concern we are obliged to 
own ; yet lamentable as the cafe is, mankind 
muft make the beft of this troubled ilate of 
things, till it fhall pleafe the Spirit of God 
once more to move upon the face of the wa-J 
ters, and reduce this chaoeof relieious opinions^ 
to a well conneded fyflem qi faving tmthst» 
And this, inafinuch as we arc to exped no 
farther revelation, mud arife from an honeft 
and diligent applicatioa of human talents to! 
the divine .books $ which books certainly con-^ 
tain in them whatever an all- wife, and an all- 
gracious God thought neceiTary for ignorant 
corrupted men. Solomon tells us it is the 
Glory of God to conceal a thing ; we fhould 
therefore acknowledge it great mercy in him 
to reveal any thing to us : but he has revealed 
a great deal, which, by a proper application of 
human means, may be underflcod, fb as to 
give reafopable comfort to honeft minds. 

TO Y O U this province does particularly 
belong, who, in the feminaries of learn-» 
ing are either laying the foundation of human 
letters, whereon to build the fabric of divine 

fcience 3 
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fdence^ orare already arrived at the honour and 
ftation of being wife * mafter builders. Ye are 
flow examining the fields of nature^ where eve- 
ry object to a philofophic mind demonftratesa 
felf exiftent Be i n 6, in finitely powerfiil, wife, 
and good ; the whole creation being as one vo-- 
kime, in which every line exprefles the divine' 
Attributes: For the imifible things of God 
from the creation of the fvorld are clear fy feen^ 
being underwood by the things that are made^ even 
kis eternal power and godhead. 
; By natural philofopny alone yob are able to* 
anfwcr many of the pretenders to atheifm. 
For if one of them affcrts that the fupreme be-^ 
ing is material^ you can (hew from bcdies mov- 
ing in fluids, that there is a vacQum, but the 
fupreme being is infinite as to fiilneft, as well as 
Ifertcht, confeqoehtly not materiai*: For mat- 
ter h not infinite as to fulhef^ fince there is a 
vacuum. You can aMb (hew that inertnefs is 
one of the fiift, and moft obvious properties of 
matter, whereby it ever continues in one ftate, 
onlefs altered by fome impelling or refilling 
power; cohfequently it can never begin mo- 
tion ; but the fupreme l^ing muft be the au- 
thor of motion in the world, otherwife there 
would be no fuch thing as motion at all : Hence 
is it demonftrated that God is not material. 

If it be objeded by another to the doiSrine 
of the refiirredion of the fame body, fhat hu« 
roan bodies may pafs into one another, either 
limong thofe who live upon human flefh, if 
there be any fuch, or by pafling in food into 
fuch animals, as are cuftomary food to man • 

* cr9fU ttfX^Tikrin* I Cor, ill* I0« ^ 

in 
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in either of which cafes, they tmy ibem to be- 
come conftitueDt parts of a body,to which .'they 
did not originally belong: you may anfwer f^om 
diicoveries in natural phitofophy, owing to the 
fagacity of fome late obfervers of natural things 
by the help of glafles ; that all living bodies in 
tfaeir firft ftate of exigence confift of certain 
St AM I N A, which arefolded into a very narrow 
Cpmpafs, yet are capable of a great expanfion ; 
md that all that matter which was taken in 
by food, and which opened their original parts 
to the fize, whibh nature intended for them^ 
does not conftitute-tlie parts of 2l human body 
which (ball rife. 

^ Fdr that matter is only a kind of exuviae, that 
muft^'be thrown ofF from thd original ftamina 
which alone will fife. ... 

The fouhdati6h of this reafonmg IS very plain 
in moft feedii of plants, which arb found to 
eontain in miniature every thing belonging to 
a full ^rown (late. An acorn is no lefs than aii 
Oak contracted into the fize of a nut : And 
an oak is no more than an acorn expanded 
into the ihapcand Dimeniions of a Tree. 
This is but confirming and explaining St. PauFs 
meaning, who replies to th^ two queftions i 
How are the dead raifed? And with what bo^ 
dy do tbey come ? to the firft : How are the 
dead raifed? he anfwers. Thou Foot that which 
tboufoweft^ is not quickened except it die^ that 
IS, the body muft firft die : To the fecond^ 
and with what body do they come f he anfwers : 
7bouJowefi not that body which /hall be^ but bare 
grain^ it may chance of wbe^at^ orjfdme other 
grain : But God givetb it a bod^^ as it hath 

fleafed 
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fieafei him^ and to every feed his awn bodjf. 
Tmt is, * in every grain of corn, is contained a 
foinute feminal principle, which is itfelf the 
entire blade, and ear ; and in due feafon ex- 
pands itfelf when all the reft of the grain i$ 
corrupted, and dead, that is, the lobe, which 
being fingle in corn, is almpft peculiar to it . 
Eor moft feeds have two or more lobes, which 
fometimes.rife in diftimilar leaves ; but in corn . 
thp firigle lobe dies, and the feminal principle 
containing the plume and radical, evolves and 
onfolds itfelf, into the vifible form of both, fo, 
our prefent. niortal and corruptible body may, 
be but the extraordinary expanfion, of foniic 
jgniAute; hidden; and at prefent infenfible prin* 
csple, which at the rjefurre^ion ihall diicover- 
itfelf in its proper form. 
' Thus yon fee a confideraUe u& may be made 
of thefe kinds of ftudies even in matters of Re«< 
l^ion, to which in the opinion of the ignorant 
they feem to have no relation. 

And as natural philofophy a0ifts you in de-^ 
fending Religion, fo will mathematics alfo. 
From this fcience you may anfwer many of the 
objections to the my fteries of faith. ^For if it 
be required to aflent to religious propofitions, 
though we have not always clear and adequate 
ideas of things iignified by the terms, this is no 
more unreafonable, than tl}e aHent required to 
all the proportions relating to infinity, with 
which the mathematical icience does abound ; 
and which no man converfant in thofe kind of 
ftudies ever prefumed to deny. For infinity 
isequally incomprehenfible to the mind of maa 

^ I 

* See part z. and Grew*s anatosne of planu* 

whether 



\vhcther it be applied to quantity or to fpi^ 
ritual fubftance. And therefore the ufe of 
this and other ihcomprehenfible terms, which 
arc the foundation ot many glorious arid ufeful 
truthsj ought not to be objefted to, excqpt by 
thofe, who, out of fondnefs to ignorance, error 
and vice, are endeavouring to retider the road 
to knowledge impaffable. 

Doeis not the fcienceof geoiiietry begin with 
% trinity of myfteries? For is there any fuch 
thing as a point without dimenfions, a line with- 
out breadth, or a furface without profundity ? 
Does not this fcienCe denlonftrate, that the mi- 
flutcft portion of mattef has every dimenfion of 
thc'greateft, and is therefore ftill capable of 
divifion ? And does not this contradidt the firft 
definition ? A point is that u^hich in ihaghitudd 
is indivifible even in thought. Yet this is a no- 
ble fcience, and there is no way of coming at 
truth in it, except by means of thefe fuppofi* 
tions, which are feemingly contrary to truth, 
but abfolutely neceflary to the weak compre^ 
henfion of man, who cannot even conceive 
things by halves ; but muft be fatisfied at the 
firft fetting out, With the unnatural prcfumed 
conception of the third part of the dimenfiona 
of quantity at once. 

From this fcience alfo ybu may reply vtrf 
juftly to all thofe, who refufe their aflent to 
truths upon account of fome difficuhies, which 
feem to follow from theiii ; which difficuhieg 
do not ariie from the uncertainty of reafon, but 
very often from a fubtiky of mind difpofed to 
embarrafs things, rather than to clear them up^ 
Bqt iiippQiing that they may arife from the 

B thiv\^ 
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things themfelves ; are there not many exam*- 
pies of the demon ftrative kind, from which 
there follow fuch abfurdities, that, if the fame 
ipirit of difpbte had always pr^ailed in the 
world, which is now fo remarkable; they 
would have flopped the progrefs of reafoning 
even in mathematics ? 

A remarkable inflanceof thiswe have in the 
fcience of geometry. The nature of this icience, 
you know, is to have every thing fairly and 
mconteftably demonflrated ; and what is fo^ 
cannot poflibly have any demonftrations to the 
contrary ; nor any abfurdities demonftrably conr 
nested with it ; and every demonftration de* 
pendsupon the undoubted truth of every demon- 
ftration previous to it. Yet is there one propofi- 
tion, which, although fiiirly demonflrated, has 
fecmingly as fair demonflration of feveral ab- 
furd and contradidory things annext to it^ 
which our writers chufe to call paradoxes K Of 
the third book oi Euclid it is the 'i 6th propo- 

iitioa. 

. Aright line perpendicular to the diameter of 

a Circle^ through the extremity^ falls entirely 
without the Circle^ and touches it in the extreme 
point of the diameter ; nor can any right line be 
dromon between it and the Circle to the point of 
conta^y that /hall not cut the Circle^ 

dn the edition of Euclid by WhiHon upon Tacquet, you ma/ 

read 

Demonftratur et folvitnr fallacia paradoxonini» quae ex angu- 
lo contaAus dednci folent qua? omnem captuxn iiumans 

jnentisexcedunt. 

Haec et plnra ex hac propofitione dedud folent» quae profe£lo, 

liita,ntpropon^itffefiK]iaimQt,ncntoioGomp^ vi* 

d^rifoffiint. "' ~ y . 

This 
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This propoiition is as fairly demonftrated^ 
US any propoiition belonging to the fcience% 
and yet feveral impofi^le things feem to be de- 
monftrable confcquences of it^ and which th6 
Geometricians endeavour to lolve by a diflinc- 
tion ; an angle, fay they> is not quantitas but 
modus quanfitatis : and even this folution (if 
it be one) was not given till it paiTed through a 
great number of hands, and all Geometricians^ 
notwithftanding this, reiled fatisfied of the 
truth of the propofition fairly demonftrated^ 
and were not at all daggered with thofe many 
abfurditieS) which had too much appearance 
of fair reafoning, to admit of any folution for 
many hundred years. 

In this cafe you might ask a fceptick What 
was to be done } Should mankind quit the pur- 
fuit of geometrical knowledge, which is ex:-^ 
ceedingly, beneficial to the world, inafinuch as 
without it^ land could never be meafured^ nei-s- 
ther a houfe could be built, nor a (hip made^ 
nor a town fortified, nor various utenfils cf^ 
fe<%d for the improvement of manufactures ^ 
What! muft all thcfe ufeful, nay neceij^ry art% 
without which human life is barbarous and ig^ 
norant, be thrown afidc, as being without foun^ 
dation of truths fince one propofition belong- 
ing to the principles, upon which they all de^ 
pend, IS attended with infuperable difficulties? 
Perhaps the fceptick will fay, they are all to be 
thrown afide ; for what is there too abfurd fotf 
the mind of man^ when prejudice and error 
Tuleiniti inftead of reafon and impartiality. But 
however abfurdly the fceptick may fpeak^ thd 
bittlk of mankind are not fo fotti£b^ as not to 
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purfuc reafonaWe things that arc extremely dfe- 
fiil, tho* grett difficulties fometimes attend thent 
Hence it is, that the ftudy of Geometry and the 
t)radice of the arts depending upon it, is not 
m the leaft retarded by thofe difflculttes attend- 
ing one propofitiofi, which lie rn the road of 
(hat fcience. Land is furveyed upon princi- 
ples ofGeometfy, houfes and fhipsand milfs 
arc built, towns are fortified, and numberlefs 
ifiachines for nianufadlures contrived, all opon 
the principles of that fcience. And in this^ man- 
kind adl wifely • and fcr they ftiouW in religi^ 
on : The plain fealoriing, Upon which religious 
truths depend, fhould convince^ and the difficult 
ties fometimes attending them fhould not ftag^ 
ger their faith ; but only make them modeft 
and humble. They fhould be thankful for 
the light, which God has given them, and not 
'|)erverfely extinguifh it, thereby to bring aH 
things into chaos, and darknefs, andconfiifion. 

To this geometrical difficulty may be added 
a fimilar cafe in optics. The ingenuous Doc- 
tor Barrow in the conclufion of his optic Lec- 
tures fays, " before 1 quit thisfubjeft for good 
*^ and all, the fair dealing that 1 owe both to 
•* you and to truth, obligeth me to acquaint 
^* yoUjWith a certain untoward difficulty,which 
** feems direftly oppofite to the doiftrine I have 
" been hitherto inculcatirig, at leaft admits of 
•* no folution from ft. nen he propofes the 
difHculty^ and further remarks. " Nor is our 
"^ tenet alone flruck at by this experiment, but 

likcwife all others, that ever came to my 
*• knowledge arc, every whit as much, endan- 

. " gcfcd 
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*^ gered by it. But as for me, neicher this, 
** nor any other difficulty, (hall have fo great 
^' influence on me, as to make me renounce 
*^ that, which 1 know to be manifeftly agree- 
•' ableto rcafon, efpecially, when, as it here 
•' fells out, the difficulty is founded on the pe*-, 
*' culiar nature of a certain odd and peculiar 
** cafe. For in the pripfent cafe fome thing pecu- 
*' liar lies hid, which being involved in the fub^- 
** tilty of nature, will perhaps hardly be dif- 
*' covered, till (uch time as the manner of vi-r 
** fion is more perfectly made known.. 

Concerning the very fan>c cafe* another wri- 
ter in his treatife of Dioptrics fays, " And fo 

he (i: e. Dr. Barrow) leaves this difficulty to 

the folution of others, which I (after fo great 
** an example) (hall do likewife, but with the 
" refolution of the fame admirable Author, of 
** not quitting the true dodtrine, which we have 
'* before laid down, for determining the locus 
*f objeSti^ on account of being prefled by one 
*^ difficulty ; which feems inexplicable, till a 
*5 more intimate knowledge of the vifive far 
*^ ailty be obtained by mortals. 

The fame queilion may be put, and the fame 
inference mad? from this qafe, as from the for- 
mer, which it i$ needlefs to repeat : And you are 
not unacquainted, that this important difficulty 
is now entirely removed, and the matter fairly 
explained by a learned Prelate, well known to 
the world for many ingenious performances, 
as well as his new theory of vifion ; which 
ibould give us hopes, that fome difficulties 
now belonging to the fciences may hereafter 
bc^pxplained. 

B 3 Archimedss 
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Archimedes is fpokenofas one of the greaty 
eft Geometricians of the antients, and very 
jaftly 5 yet let any one examine the demonftra- 
tions^ which the editors of his works give us, 
under the title oi JeleB theorems of Archime^ 
des^ and they will not be found to be accurately 
true. For as axioms they fay ; The ambitus 
of a polygon infer ibed in a circle^ is kfs than the 
periphery of the circle. 

And the ambitus of a polygon circumfcribed 
about a circle^ is greater than the periphery of 
the circle. 

Yet the third propofition contradi<9:s thefe, 
which is, the ambitus of Polygons circumfcribed 
about and infcribed in a circle^ terminate 
in the periphery of the circle. In like manner 
the polygons themfelves end in the circle : that is, 
become the circle, which is contrary to the 
axioms whiph fay, they are always greater or 
Jefs. 

The modern Archimedes (Sir Isaac New^ 
ton) has ufed the fame method of demonftra-* 
tion, an4 proceeds exadly on the fame principles. 
For the firft Lemma of his book of mathema-^ 
tical principles of natural philofophy is : ^an-- 
titles^ and the ratio of quantities^ which in any 
finite time converge continually to equality^ and 
before the end of that time, approach near-- 
er the one to the of her ^ than by any given dif- 
ference^ become ultimate^ equal. This 15 
plainly the fame, tho* in other words, with the 

})rinciples of the .antient Archimedes; and the 
emma following, concerning infcribed and 
<:ircumfcribed Parallelograms, and a curvilmeal 

figure 
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figure comiDg to a ratio of equality^ is a 
proof of it. 

If you deny the truth of thefe propofitions, 
and refuie to ufe them as true, you in a great 
meafure deftroy two noble fabrics of fcience: 
Ufe them as true, tho' you know them to be 
otherwiie in the mod ilridt confideration of 
things, and you acquire a mod: noble fund of 
knowledge, which has defervcdly raifed the 
glory of thofe men fo much above others, as aU 
moft to deferve the Poet's praife, Viros fuper(^ 
minet omnes. 

But iince the Geometricians have made fb 
great a part of this addrefs, it may not be im-' 
proper alfo to take notice of the dodtrine of 
Fluxions, which is reckoned the acme of ma-» 
(hematics ^ infomuch that one writer upon that 
part of fcience afks with a kind of exftacy. 
Whether the next ft ep will not he to the algebra of 
pure intelligence ? He having before produced a 
teftimony, that all the improvements of natural 
philofophy of late years, have been almoft 
wholly owing to the dodlrine of Fluxions. 

Notwithftanding the utility of this part of 
knowledge to mankind, and the great honour 
to the inventor, it is now a fair queftion, whe- 
ther the doiftrine of Fluxions be fcientific or 
not ? The eminent writer, who undertook to'^ 
prove, that it was not fcientific, had both ex- 
cellent abilities to execute, and an honourable 
intention in what he did. And the ufe, that 
ihould be made of the difpute, which aroie up- 
on that head, is ; that although the dodtrine of 
Fluxions (hould not be fcientific, yet it is a rea-< 
fonable way of coming at knowledge ; and the 

B 4 mathe* 
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mathematicians are wife, in ftill adhering to 
an ufeful method of improving natural philofo^ 
phy by Fluxions, as well as in not rcjeding Eu- 
clid upon account of the extraordinary* diffi- 
culties attending the propofition mentioned, 
It is prefumed, no more was intended by ex- 
amining ftridly into the foundation of Fluxi- 
ons, than to (hew the great neceflity for modeC- 
ty in all forts of reafoning concerning revealed 
propofitions, when the defenders even of Fluxi- 
ons ftand in need of it. For unlefs the ftudcnt 
y^ill out of good nature allow his teacher, to 
difmifs fome cmbarrafling quantities as of no 
value, which really have one, he can not make, 
what he calls a demonftration- It is hoped 
therefore that they, who are fo converfant in 
difficulties, which attend the (ciences, where 
thefuccefs of human wit has given occafion tQ 
human pride, will hereafter judge, modeftly, 
both of what, they think, they know, of human 
fcience, and what they ought to know of the 
divine -, and be as little averfe to affent to my- 
fteries upon the word cf God, as the word of 
man. Efpecially fince in molt cafes of nicety j^ 
human reafon b;:ing puzzled, the human mind 
chufes to reft judgment upon authority; and 
what authority can come in competition with 
the divine? 

But one word more with the Gentlemen of 
the fcientificprofcflion, for whofe knowledge 
the writer of thefe dilcourfcs lias a very high 
eftr^em i ^s may appear from many parts of 
thfefe performances, which he never could have 
been able to have executed, without fome ac- 
quaintance with their myfteries ; inafmuch as 

natural 
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natural philofophy, as now ftudied and greatly 
improved, is clofely connected with mathe- 
matics: And natural philofophy improved 
may juftly be called, the firft chapter of the 
book of Theology ; which divines fhould 
highly efteem, as long as there are pretended 
atheifts and infidels in the world : yet with' 
what humility and reafbnable allowance for 
defedt, demonftrations in this application are 
to be received, may be learned from the cauti* 
on of one, who ftands in the firft rank of thofe/ 
who have applied mathematics to the laws of 
matter, ^^ I would not have any one in phy- 
' ileal matters infift fo much on a rigid me*' 
^ thod of detnonftration, as to expe<a the prin^ 
ciples of demonftrations, that is axioms; 
fo clear and evident in themielves, as thoie 
that are delivered in the elements of Geomcir 
try. For the nature of the thing will not 
admit of fuch. But we think it fufficient^' 
if we deliver fuch, as we apprehend are 
congruous to reafon and experience, whofe 
truth (hines out as it were at firft view, whick 
pt-ocure the^, belief of fuch as are not obftiv 
nate, to which no body can deny z&nu un- 
lefs he profeiTcs himfelf to be altogether a 
fceptick. But alfo in demonftrating, it isf 
neccfTary to make ufe of a more lax fort of 
reafoning, and to exhibit propofitions that 
are not abfblutely true, but nearly approach-^ 
ing to truth. As for example, when it ia 
demonftrated that all vibrations of the fame 
pendulum made in the fmall arches of z 
circle are of equal duration ; it is here fup-* 

V pofcd 
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^ pofedy that the fmall arch of a circle and ite 
•• . chord are of the fame declivity » and of the 
^ fame length j which, however if we regard 
<< the rigid trutb> is not to be admitted. But 
f^ . in phyfica, this hypothecs varies fo little from 
" the truths that tnc difference ought juftly 
^* .to be negleftcd, and the difagreement of the 
if vibrations afiiing from that difference is al« 
•^ • tc^ether . infenlible, as is proved byexperi- 
^^ enoe. So Uke!wife that eminent philofopher 
*^ and Geometer Dr, Gregory, in his elements 
^ of catoptrics and dioptrics makes ufe of a 
«< more lax Geometry^ by aiTuming lines and 
^^ angles as equal) : that in reality areunequal^i 
«^ tho' they accede nearly to an equality ^ and 

V fb he folves inany beautiful phyfical pro- 
•* blems, which otherwilc would prove very 
^< intricate ? And alfb this method feems to bo 
•^ approved of fometimcs, by Sir Ifaac Newton 

V himfelf, as may be feen in Prop, ^.Lib, 2. of 
" his Phil. Nat, Prin. Math. But if there are 
«< any who harden their nainds againfl fuch 

principles, and demonftrations, and will not 
fufier themfelves to be convinced by propo- 
<< iitions fufHciently manifeft ; we leave fuch 
*^ to their fupine ignorance ; nor do we think 
** them worthy to be admitted to the know- 

V ledge of the true philofbphy. 

. This caution is very prudent, and the final 
declaration extremely jufl:, and in the fame 
manner the preachers of divine knovvledge, 
and almoft in the fame words, may addrefs 
their hearers. 

If there beany who harden their minds againji 
the knowledge of divine matters^ which are built 

' upon 
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upon a high degree of probability j and the 'word 
of God 5 and mil not fuffer tbemfehes to b& 
convinced y by proportions fufficiently ' mamfejl^ 
they leave fuch to evjoy their fupine ignorance ^ nor 
do they think them worthy to be admitted to the 
knowledge of the true God^ and his revelation : 
Tet in charity they heartily pity allJUch^ and 
pray for the divine grace to /often their hearts^ 
and enlighten their minds. 
* Thus the Analogy between one part of 
knowledge and another, which are both at- 
tended with difficulties, humbles the human 
mind, and rendering it fufceptive of truth up- 
on reafonable evidence, forwards it in the jour- 
ney through the fciences. The traveller who 
flops at every ford, difputing with the demon-^ 
llrator of the road about the depth of the wa-* 
ter, the nature of the channel, and the force 
of the current, againft the honeft experience 
of him who vouches for his fecurity, will 
make but a fhort progrefs in his inte^ided jour- 
ney : And if importuned to try, he paffcs over 
fafe, yet turning again towards his demonflra- 
tor argues with him, whether it was not by 
fwimming, or leaping, and not wading, that 
he made his pafTage ; he ads no more abfurdly, 
than he, who having acquired excellent know^ 
ledge by revelation, attributes all to imperfed: 
nature, the inftrudion of nurfes, or any idle 
caufe, except the true obvious one. 

But fo much is faid concerning the Analo-* 
gy of human conduft in the different ways of 
ading, as well as the other analogies, that it 
may be impmdent to detain you any longer 
from perufing the fubjed matter of this book, 

PC 
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or to anticipate the main defign of itr Let it 
luffice to remark that the fubjed of analogy is 
extremely copious^ and men have gone bat a 
little way in it as yet. When the laws of the 
material world are better known, and human 
conduA better regulated in all waysof adting, by 
the Laws of God, and the books of divine wif- 
4om lefs muddied with difputes, and perverfe in- 
terpretations. Wisdom will befound a glorious 
homogene thing ; and the laws of fpiritual and 
material beings, of God, Angels, Men, brutes- 
and infenfible matter, more fimUar and akin, 
than has hitherto been explained, or perhaps 
conceived. 

There is nothing more injurious to know- 
ledge, than an opinion, which prevails with 
Ibme people; that all parts of knowledge are 
fully cultivated, and that there is fcarce any 
thing left for human induftry. It is almofl 
fhameful even to mention fuch an opinion, 
much more fo, to go about to refute it. It 
can only be the very narrow minded, or ex- 
treme idle part of mankind, which can enter- 
tain fo ignorant a fentiment. The mod know-r 
ing man is commonly the moil modeft ; bet* 
9iufe his acquaintance with fome valuable 
things gives him opportunity of convi<Sion, 
that an infinite number of valuable things are 
not yet known to him. Are there any avari« 
cious dealers in knowledge like thofe traders 
upon pecuniary motives, who burn the fpices 
they can not bring home, thereby to inhance 
the price of their cargo ? It feems there are. 

But great and knowing men have honoura^ 
Uy given us a fort of defcription of thofe cIit 

mates 



ftiatcs of knowledge, which* may be furvcycd 
V7ith fomc accuracy hereafter, but which at 
ptefcnt arc only known to us by their coafh 
^nd firfl prominent parts. Even religion al- 
though it be ef ery man's bufinels to cndeavout- 
to know it, is not yet known to the degree of 
f)erfe<3ion which the divine tevealer means in 
time to difcover 1 Many fcCrets of. providence 
may be (till concealed, as well in the book of 
liature, as in the written book of God •, both 
Vrhich it isyour bufinefs efpecially to ftudy. 

It is in fonle degree neceflary for all people, 
but, to thofe who are to be teachers of mankind, 
it is iridifpenfible ; and the iiegledt of natural 
talents, or the abUfing of them in fophiftry, 
which promotes herefy and errpr, will be fevere- 
ly accounted for. The difficulties and difcoir- 
tagements with which this ftudy is attended, 
arc not fufficient to excufe the negledt of them. 
For as to the want of wealth and honours, ot 
the unequal diftribiition of them, which b^ 
fome is called a difcouragettient, and mdft cer- 
tainly be accounted for by thofe of high ftati- 
ori, who have the power of difpenfing f hem ; 
this ought not to be mentioned by any one^ 
who underftands the true fpirit of the Gofpel. 
which in nothing is fo explicit, as in precepts, 
exprefling a contempt for thofe things, or at 
leaft prohibiting all anxiety for them. 

And as to the fophiftry, which ingenious 
men ^have dreffed up with the appearance of 
truth, on purpofe to puzzle weak minds, or 
fuch as are in hafte to form a fyftem of opini- 
ons : Neither this, 1 fear, although the moft 
important of the two^ will excufe the negleft 

of 
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of the ftudy of divine knowledge. It is as ab- 
furd, for a man to decline the fludy of divinl^ 
ty, upon account of the difficulties which at-^ 
tend it ; as it would be to refufe to walk abroad, 
or to vilit diflant places, becaufe the uneven 
furface of the earth confifting of mountains, 
.water, rocks, fands, together with py rates and 
banditti, which infeft fea and land, render 
travelling exceedingly dangerous, to all fuch, 
who are not properly prepared, and are notob* 
fervant of feafons. Is it not a fufficient reply 
to one poffeflcd of fo weak a fear, that God 
has given a fun, moon and ilars, to enlighten the 
earth, a needle to denote the north, and eyes to 
make ufe of all thefe; together with many 
examples of perfons that have already tra-^ 
veiled ? 

In like manner, is it not a reafonable anfwef 
to a timorous difciple in religion, that although 
•there are difficulties attending the ftudy of di* 
.vine knowledge, yet it has pleafed our gracious 
God to influence mankind, to appoint fcmi- 
naries of learning, where very excellent helps 
may be had : The pious and judicious labours 
of thofe who have gone this way of knowledge 
jbefpre us are prefer ved 5 and the grace of God 
is of more certainty in this heavenly voyage 
than the compafs in the terreftrial : Inafmuch 
as it never varies, where the heart is difpofed to 
make a proper ufe of it. And if notwith- 
ftanding this, there are many mifcarriages, they 
•muft certainly be attributed to a wrong ufe of 
thofe means, which a gracious God intended 
for the beft purpofes. An honeft judgment in 
matters of religion is certainly in human pow^ 
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cr, and the grace of God leading us to that 
Judgment may be obtained. 

Once for all, the writer begs that the cour* 
teous reader will take in good part what has 
been hitherto^ or (hall hereafter be delivered 
in this book: He means well to chriftianity, 
be means well to literature, he means well to 
all honourable endowed feats of it : That all 
which may profper, (for their Union is clofe) 
(hould be fome times the prayer, and always 
the wifti, of thofe, who think, that the chriftian 
religion well underftood, and honeftly prac- 
tifed, is the prefent welfare, and the eternal 
£ilvation of mankind. 
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fpin ; and yet I fay untoyou^ that even Solomon, in 
alibis glory ^ was not arrayed like one ofxbefe. 

The apocryphal fong of the three children very 
properly calls upon the irrational creatures of God, 
to praife lum : O all ye works of the Lord, blefs 
ye the Lord 5 praife^ and exalt 'him ^ above all for ever, 
O ye fun ^nd.fnoon.-^OyeJlars of Heaven^y^O evtry 
fbofuoex ^d dewj -^ O ail ye winds^ — ^ hlefs ye the 
Lord, prat fey and exalt him above all fir ever. 

For although thefe* creatures are themfelves void 
of reafon, they excite rational beings tb praife that 
BEING, who is the foundation of reafon, aind fur- 
ni(h themwli noble fentinxents of divine power, 
and wifdom, and goodnefs. 

It is not therefore any particular moral behaviour 
only, that is to be learned from the external world, 
but the foundation itfclf of all moral reafoning 
muft be drawn from thence : For thither the Scrips 
ture» appeal for proofs of the being and attributes 
t)f God 5 without an acknowledgment of which, the 
bible is of no more authority, than meaner books: 
fThe invijble things of God, from the creation ofthe^ 
world, are dearly Jeen, being under flood by the things 
fbat are made ; even his. eternal Power and Godb0ai: 
For this reafon irreligious men are without exmfe^. 
\U though not having a particular revelation, tfiqr 
do not believe in God, and live immoral lives ; or,' 
if, having a revelation, tliey either do.iiot fpffici^- 
lently credit it, or aft contrary to it. In the ft*- 
mer cafe they have the volume of the creation to 
ftudy, where every creature, nay, every lump of 
matter, is ,a leffon of divine tmths: In the lattct 
they have, befides this, the written word of <Jod. 
It is the former of thcfe.we are at prefent to_ cOhfi- • 
der, the laws <rf^ God difcernable in the jnatctial 
world, OTd the ^^pplicatiori of them to the moral ; 
that is, the analogy between the material, fhjltivr, 
#04/iw^3r^fyftem of things, 

■■■'*■' ' \ ' 'Jn^ 



^ 111 difcourfing upon which,, the following metdioS 
fiiall be obferved : 

Firfi^ the foundation of aiialogical rcafoning (kaU 
be inquired into. 

. Secandlyi fome abufes wliich men have faljien in* 
to by this kind of reafoning. 

^birdly^ fome analogical feafoning that leads tq 
ufeful knoiwJedge. 

t^irfi^ i3f the foundation of analogical rcafoning^ 

Ailialogy, as it is ufed in humberSj or mathcma* 
tical quantities, means no more, than a ceruin relati- 
on of quantity to quantity, either as to equality* 

or etccfs, or content. This is Well known to 

thoie who are convcrfant in thefe ftudies, and is o^ 
excellent ufe, infomuch that-without it tiO progrefi 
tould be made in that kind of knowledge^ From 
thence the Word comes to be applied to moral and 

metaphyfical reafoning. For tho* moral notion^ 

are not (and perhaps cannot) be treated vnth the 
fameprecifion, and exa£l:nefs, as mathematical cj[uan« 
tities ; yet the rcfpeft of moral notions, to moral 
notions^ may^ in m^ny cafes, be called analogy; 
The writers in morality, when they diftihguirti 
Juftice into commutative and diftributivei ulualljr 
fay, the firft muft be according to * arithmetic a* 
nalogy or proportion^ the latter according to geo^ 
metric. All exchange of property j when itfsho- 
■fteftly made, fiippofes an exaft equality^ about whicll 
the firft kind of juftice is converfant -, but the ap- 
pointn^ent of rewards and punifhments fu{»pofes a 
conlideration of merit and demerit, in proporrioa 
to which diftributive juftice isexercifed : Asj the 

* Cotteerning i^t ajdpticatidn of arithmietic proportion to }iA^ 
Jitft dealings, Ue Poffeodorf Barbeyrac lib. i. c. 7. { la. 
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man who is twice as idrtuous as another^ is to hive 
twice the reward. 

This is clear from the parable of the nobleman 
giving ten pounds to ten lervants to trade with, and 
rewarding each in proportion to his diligence. He 
that with one pound had gained ten, was made 
ruler over ten cities ; whereas he who with one 
pound had only gained five pounds, was made 
ruler only over five cities. — Analogy therefore 
bring common to mathematics and * morals, its 
nature, as applicable to both, may be thus exprelT- 
ed : // is toat^ which implieth a likenefs between 
things^ fo as to he a foundation of parity of riafon* 
ing in fome cafes ^ together with an unlikenefs excludr 

ing it in others. When we fay 2 is to 4., as 8 is 

to x6, the likenefs is in the relation between 2 to 4 
and 8 to 16, and 'the unlikenefs is between the Brft 
and the laft terms of the Analogies ; for 2 is un- 
like 8, and 4 is unlike 16. So alfo there is a Uke* 
nefs between the proportion which five pounds 
bear to ten pounds, and five cities to ten cities ; but 
what likenefs is there between a poqud and a city? 

An inrire likenefs, in all poflible refpefls, would 
be almoft an idendty : fome diiTimilitude there- 
fore is neceflary to conftitute things •, for other- 
wife there would be 6ne intire fameneis in nature. 
And fome likenefs between things is ncceflary, that 
all things mav not be totally difparate ; in which 
cafe there will be no harmony, no fubfiftence of na- 
ture % an intire diverfity occafioning aii intire oppo-^ 
fition, or war, or deftrudtion. 

Things being thus conftituted, where ever the 
human mind perceives a likenefs, it calls that Ana- 
logy, and infers from it fomething of famenefs : 

• Gr§iims ii Jurg Bttti ^ Pads, Ub. z. 20. § 33. ait, Har- 
taonicam proporcionem eaoriixit Bodinus (Lib. 6. de Rep. cap^ 
mii.) cum tamcn revcnt fimplex fit^ ic qtuilis in nomeris lequa^ 
litat meriti ad psenam, ficut in €oacra&M)M pwrcis ad niunmoi. 
l^id.H9miiE$b.iz.i. 

From 
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From Hke effedts it prefumes the fame caufe *, froirt 
likenefs of caufe it prefumes the famenefs of etfefts. 

Now if the whole fcalc of beings, fVoitl the firft 
oftive creating caufe, to the lafl: moft inert and in- 
fenfiblc creature, be brought under view, there 
will be found certain dmilitudes running through 
the wbole^ whereby fubordinate fpecies of creature^ 
feem to be linked to one another. 

To begin with n^an^ as the firfl: creature we have 
occafion to be acquainted with (for as to the fubor* 
dinate dafleii of angels, though we have feafon to 
believe fuch, we do not know much of them^ we 
are eitprefiy told, that niiap Was made in the fimU 
litude or image of God t And from thence it is, 
that we principally reafon to conceive a proper no^ 
tion of the iupreme Beings yet with gre^ allow* 
ances for diffimilitude and fuperiority \ for we can* 
not be like him in our bodies, Ood having nbthihg 
material in his nature t And although We relembte 
him in holinefs and reafoning, yet muft oUr hoU* 
ncfs be Very far fiiort of the divine holinefs^ and 
our reafonir^ ittufl: be very tedioUs and inipcrfeft, 
inrefpcA to divine knowledge, which can be ho othef 
than immediate intuition. In this rtlahhef is hUmart 
nature like, and unUke the divine nature. 

Let us go now to lower clafies, to the brute and 
reptile creation : There we find a conduft regulaf 
and conftant •, the irtdividuals of each fpecies con* 
forting with themfelves, fearching with great (kilt 
for their proper food^ and even providing witli 
forefight for winter*s ncceflity; uling wonderful 
contrivances for their dtfence againft annoyances i 
and doing many things that not only emulate hu- 
man (kill, but alfo human virtues and vices, aS gra- 
titude and revenge. So far there appeaf s a fimili- 
tude in their natures ^ yet the diflimilitudes are al- 
fo great ; for their bodily fliapes ate exceedingly 
different: that appearance of reafoning, upon g; 
nearcf vitw, if allowed to be only inJlinStj and a 

C 4 method 
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method of a6iing, flowing ncceflarily from appe- 
tite, and much inferior to human afts, which are 
the refult of choice and judgment. 

Let us go yet lower, to the vegetable world : 
Here we find an order of creatures in an incrcafing 
rtate, partaking of a fort of life, and nouriflied by 
a fort of food, taken in, partly in the earth, partly 
in the air; diftinguifhed into fexes, and propagv 
ting themfelves by feed ; {o far they poflefs a com- 
mon nature with animals: But the difSmilitudes 
are great : For they want a locomotive power, they 
are void of fenfe, and their bodily fhapes are cy- 
ceedingly different. 

Let us go yet lower in the World, to mines, 
ilones, and fubterraneous creatures, which fo far 
partake of a vegetable ftate, that many of them 
grow % and muft have a ftratum of earth peculiar 
to them ; yet they differ in their texture and fitua- 
tion, one belonging to the bowels of the earth, 
the other to the furface. ■ But not to proceed 
tipnecSMTarily in this argument, what has been faid 
ihay be fufEcient to fhew, that all the works of the 
univerfe, and the whole fyftem of things, not ex- 
dudihg the firft and glorious caufe, are clofely al- 
lied by (imilitude of natures, as well as diftinguiih- 

ed by diflSmilitudes. This is the foundation of 

all reafoning by analogy. ** But as this kind of rea- 
fening mult admit of fome reftridions, and may 

* It may be difpoted by jiatdralifts, whether minerals and 
fiones grow : But althoogh it fhould be allowed, that many 
congeries of matter of each kind received their forms and con- 
£ftence at the time of the (iibfidence of matter in the general 
deluge^ according to the laWs of gravity i yet it fhould alfo be 
idlowed, that fome inftances of much later produ^ons of ilones 
iuid mine^ds may be admitted. 

^ En preflant trop les rapports analogiques que Ton croit 
ttre entre le monde corporel k intelligible, on peut facilement 
k peidre dans des idees an pea creufes* fe croire peu a peu in« 
fpir^ & debiter fes viiions pour des revelation^ (^fles. Lf 
^ImBiil. JUc. & M»d. Tom. 4. p. 435. 

in- 
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indifferently lead to truth or error, without a fiif- 
ficient judgment to confider the diflimilitudes of/ 
things, ic will be proper to (hew both the abufe and 
ufe of it. Therefore, 

In the ftcond place, (hall be Ihewn fome abufes. 
which men have fallen into by this reafoning. 

** An appitude to .perceive the fimilitudes of- 
things being almofl: a diftinA faculty in the htxman 
mind, from that of perceiving their differences 1 
at leaft one exercilfe of human ingenuity -having ob- 
tained the name of wit, the other of judgment \ 
and thefe being fo far incompatable, that they are 
rarely found together in the famejperfon; hence 
has it happened, that the fearchers after fimilitudes 
have fo entirely nieglefted the fpecifical differences^ 
that they have c6nfounded the nature of things,' 
making a famenefs or identity, where there is an 
extraordinary difference ; and, at lafl:, reducing all 
things to one identity. . 

* Maximum U vdud radicale difcnmen ingenionim quoad 
philofophiam & fcientias illud eft; quod alia ingenia funC fordora 
& apdora ad notacdas rerum difterendas ; alia ad notandas re« 
rum fimilitudines. Ingenia enim coniflanda & acuta £gere con* 
tei^pladones; & mprari, & hacrere in omni fubdlitate diiFerend' 
arum poiEmt. Ingenia autem fubUmia & difcurfiva etiam te- 
noiifimas & cadiolicas rerum iimilitudines & agnofcunt, & 
componunt. Utrumque autem ingenium facile labitur inex- 
ceiTum, preniando aut gradus rerum« aut umbras. BacQu. Novum 
OrganufHt Lib, i. 

In Proetmio de interpretatUme Natune, idem de feiffi mitt 
Habere mentem & ad rerum fimilitudinem (quod maximum eft) 
agnofcendum, iktis mobilem, & ad difierentiarum fubtilitates 
obfervandas iatia fixam & intentamy &c. 

Dt AugmetUu Sciintimrum, cap. 4. ait : Neqne eniiii cr«4i* 
)>ile eft (ft ftngula percurrantur ic notentur) quantum agmen 
idokurum philofophias immiierit naturalinm operadonum ad &r 
militudinem adUonum humanarum redodio. Hoc ipfum* ia- 
quam^ quod putatur talia naturam &:ere, qnalia homo facit. 

7hefe ^ifotatiotu an taken from tbo Latin Edition of Lord 
Verulam's fForisf printed at LeifUck, the reft, from the Englip 
edition by Shaw. 

If 
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If this were not the cafe, why (hould it e* 
ver be made a queftion whether matter can think i 
Whether the Soul be material? Whether there 
be any fuch thing as Spirit, or a being of a contrary 
and fuperior nature to nutter? Whether God 
be a being diftinft from, and fuperior to, the uni-, 
verfe ? Or, whether the univerfe be not the Deity ? 

Thefe queftions mufl: arife only in the minds 

of thofe who are too much accuftomed to think of 

the (imilitudes of things, and too little of fpecifical 

differences. A narrow-minded . reafoner, confider- 

iog tbfe fcale of beings, from the pureft fpirit to the 

grofleftlump of matter, conneded hy a participation 

of qualities ; the purefl fpirit to le(s pure s the leili 

pure fpirit, endued with reafon, to thofe which are 

only guided by inftinfl ; thefe to vegetables, vegc-^ 

tables to minerals, minerals to inert clay ; caneafily 

put a queftion, « whether man be any thing more 

than a more rational brute ? ^ and a brute any thing 

meaner than a lefs rational man ? whether a brute 

be any thing more than a more adive vegetable ? 

and 
* The doArine of the human fool has two partd, the one treat-* 
ing of the rational foal, which is divine : the other of the irrati- 
onal foal, which we have in common with brutes. Two dif- 
ferent emanations of ibulB are manifeft in the-firft creation, the 
one proceeding from the hteafif b/ Ga</, the other from the e/t- 
mfftts: As to the primitive emanation of the rational foul ; th« 
fcripture (ays, God formed man of the duft of the earthy and breath- 
ed into Us noftrih the breath of life. But the generation of the ir- 
rational or brutal foul was in thefe words, let the *water bring^ 
f^th, let the earth briftgf9rth. And this irrational foul in man 
» only an inftrument to the rational one ; and has the fame ori-* 

R'n in us, as in brutes, viz. the duft of the earth. We will there^ 
re £tf\e the firft part of the general doArine of the humanr 
feoli the doSrine of the inured fuhfiance: And the other part^' 
ibe ioQrine of thefenfitinfe or produced foul. But as we are hera 
treating wholly of philoft^hy, we could not have borrowed thit 
divifion ftom divinity; had it not alfo agreed with the princi'> 
pies of philofophy. For there are many excellencies of the human 
oul above the foul of brutes, manifeft even to thofe, who 
philofophife only according to fenie. And wherever fo many 
and fuch great excellencies arc found, a fpedfical difiercncs, 
flioold always be made. Fran. S0. human foul. 
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and a vegetable any thing lefs than a lefs a&i?e an; * 
mal ? Tben« overlooking fbme fteps of this icale» 
at laft ferioufly put a queftion, whether plants have 
not fouls as well as men ? And at laft even fearcbr 
for human (hapes in vegetables, as fome^ have done; 
even to affign them medicinal qualities, fuiuble to 
thofe parts of a human body^ which they air fanfi- / 
ed to reprefent. 

And^ to proceed farther, conceiving a likeneb 
between motion and thought, between very adive 
ilibtle matter and a principle of cogitation ; he is then 
difpofed to put a queftion, whether matter may 
not think i Or, whether the principle of cogitati- 
on be not matter highly fubtilized ? And, having 
thus degraded human fouls, or rather human fpirits; 
the fupreme Spirit himfelf, by the fame uncautious 
limilitudinary reafoning, may at laft be reduced to 
the fame material clafs. The regular order of 
things (hall be called fate, and freedom dire^ed by 
wifdom fball be called neceflity/ Such have been 
the opinions of fome metaphyfical men ; and that 
which led them to thofe monftrous opinions was, 
in all probability, the argument of Analogy : The 

* See Cr^Uins de SimlitMdimhu. 

c The philofopher who ccmtentt himMf with the amanui* 
cesc^ the mateml nniverfe only, and the meehaoiau laws of 
motion, negledt what is moft ezodknt, and prefers what isioi- 
perfe^ to what is fapremely perfed. 

Such who attend not to manifeft indkadons of ropreme wis- 
dom, and goodnefsy perpetually appearing befofe them, where- 
ever they turn their Tiews and enqoiriesy too much refembb 
thofe ancient philofophersy who made night» matter, andchaov, 
the original (^FaUthrngs. 

Thn^ judge well who affirm that God him&lf can not make 
contradiftions to be true at the feme time, and reprefent the cer- 
tain part of our knowledge of the wiidom of the Deity, imparted 
tons in the views of natiire which he has laid before us. 

The fublimity of the fubjedl is apt to exalt and tranfport the 
minds of men, beyond what their fecnlties can always bear; 
therefore to fupport them, allegorical and enigmatical reprefea- 
catiops have beien invented, which in proons of time have 
prodHCod the greaieft abufes. MatUurm on Newtm. 

like 
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UkeeflFeA of which we find in moral reafoning, itn 
liifing from an imperfeA comparifon between moral 
creatures, and creatures which are merely endued 
with fenfe, 

, The lower part of the animal world being 6b* 
fisrved to a<9: according to their appetites, and in 
all cafes to gratify them 5 fome narrow-minded 
pbilofophers have analogically concluded the fame 
oif human nature. Why fhould one clafsofcrea- 
tureS) fay they,, be prohibited the indulgence of 
their defires, .and fo many be allowed it? And 
why fhould not a man grafp at all objefts of ambi- 
tion, of luft, of revenge ; fince he has appetites 
prompting him. to them \ as well as the brute crea* 
lion indulge the appetites of hunger and venery ? 
Has the author of nature made any thing in vain : 
And are not apperitcs as proper a rule of behavi* 
cur to one as another ? , 

Thus does this rcafoning tend to the dcbafing of 
human nature, the deftrudion of fociety^ and the 
ruin of mankind ': when the attending to the fpeci- 
fical differences of things would ever prevent the 
puofmg fuch queflions, much ' more their being 
embraced as opinions by any men. For reafon and 
religion do fo evidently diftingui(b men from brutes, 
'and the moral from the inflin Ai ve race of . beings^ 
that human appetites muft be fubjed: to thofe fupe- 
tior principles of reafon and religion, othcrwife 
thenobleft part of human nature was given in vain: 
tAnd it was to little purpofe to create man in the 
image of God, if he is to live the life of a brute. 

. To fuch mifchievous errors does Analogy lead^ 
wheti the likenefies of things arfe only confidered^ 
jind not the diflferences. And when the riiind is ac- 
cuilomed to conceive things according to likenefTcSi 
a rich imagination may fanfy it between any things^ 
So far as it is ufed only to adorn fubjefts> as poets 
do, it is allowable and agreeable s and the more 

oppofit^ 
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oppafite the natures of the things are, between 
ivhich the likehqfs is conceived, the prettier the 
Fanfy is reckoned, Joy, which is a human pail 
fion, does not at all belong to mountains •, nor is 
there any real fimilitude between the growth of 
com and finging : Yet there is no one, who is not 
plealed with the Pfalmift^% fanfy, when he fays, ITbe 
iittU hills rejoice ^ on every fide ; the valleys are co* 
vered over with corn^ they Jhout for joy ^ they alfo- 
fingy But, confideredin any other refpeft, it is ex* 
ccedingly improper : Though poetically beautiful, 
it is philofophically untrue. 

So that Analogy, which may lead to Beauties in 
Poetry, may alfo lead to great Errors in Philofo- 
phy, fome of which have been fliewn ; but if uled 
with a good Judgment, it may be made the Foun? 
dation of ufeful knowledge : which is the lail Head 
to be difcourfed upon. 
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*Et ifjkfuks ndrantur Gargara nuffa. Vi r g. Georg^ 

When a fevourlte of the muies is in this hajmy dilpofidon. 
Nature appear9 in her gayeft dre(s ; the noblcft Objedts come \x^ 
view ; they turn out their beauteous fides ; he fees their various 
pofitions, and flays for nothing but refemblance to join them to* 
gether.The torrent of the poetic paffion is too n^d tofufler con-* 
fideratioDy and the drawing of confequences : If die imag^ art 
but ftrong, and havea4iappy coUufion, the mind joins them togcr 
tlierwith inconceivable avidity .r— Bat, at the (ame time, this forc^ 
and coUufion of imagery is fnfceptible of veiy different mean- 
ings, and may be viewed in various and even oppofite lights. ^ It 
efttn takes its rife from a likenefs, which hardly occnxs to a cool 
i^naginationy and which we are apt to tdce &r downiiyf^ non* 
foife, when we are able to find Qo connexion between wliat went 
before, and the ftrange comparifon which follows. laf$ ofHo' 
tnefff. 152- 1735, Lofufo». 

^ Poetry is a kind of learning generally confined to the meafore 
of words, but otherwife, extremely * licentious^ and truly belong-i: 
ingto the imagination ; which being unreftrained,b^'^ws, may 
make what unnatural mixture or feparadons it pleaies. Frandt 
]Pacon. Inftauration, part. i. feft. a. publ^hca;byShaw. 
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Wcfindm all human Works of the fame Hand, 
a certain Similitude^ whereby a critical Obferver • 
may, in moft cafes, determine the Author, with- 
out any other information. The lines and colour^ 
ing of a picture (hall have fuch peculiar Chara&erif- 
tics, as to perpetuate the name and credit of the Ar-r 
tift, without any written elogy : And pieces feen in 
different countries ihall very juftly be attributed to 
the fame Author. The proportions of a building 
Ihall tell who is the archited^ with more truth and 
praife, than a name graved . in ftone. A (tile in 
writing (hall be as diftinguifhable a mark to afcer* 
tain the works of the Ingenious, as the characters 
in which they record their works, or their bodily 
Features, which diftinguifh them living. 

This Obfervadon extends alfo to moral condud ; 
Mankind, notwithftandingthe greatvariety of modes 
of adion, being conftant as to national principles, 
confidered in colledtive bodies ; and alfo each man 
to his own principle, confidered as individuals. 
Hence arifes that opinion which one man forms of 
another, from a mode of aftion, which (hall inable 
him to judge with great probability, whether any 
particular adtion be juftly attributed to any particular 
perfon. If a man who has acquired the character of 
onng amtntious, (hould do any a£t which may be 
^ifferendy confidered, his principle of adtion being 
known fliall determine the Judgments of men to 
bcheve tbat^ to be an adt of ambition. 

In like manner the libidinous, revengeful, Ava* 
ritious ; and, on the other hand, the chafte, the 
merciful, the generous, having all peculiar prin- 
ciples and modes of aAion, of which they are very 
tenacious, (hall feldom deceive mankind by declar-. 
in^ what they wi(h ihould be thought their defigns, 
if their real principles be contrary to what they de- 
clare. This analogy of Judgment in moral condu6t 
h of great ufe to mankind, being the fupport of 
equity and order in the world: For virtuous men 

are 
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are hereby defended s^sunft flanderen, and the vi- 
dous are often brought to deferred punilhment. 

As we. thus Judge with great probability of the 
moral conduft of mankind by analogy^ and thereby 
diicover thdr real defigns ; fo may we alfo, witn 
great probability, judge of the divine will» from 
that beautiful and copious analogy difcoverable in 
all his works.— The works of G o o are either 
natural or moral. Such things as are void of all 
freedom of choice in themlelves, are called natural 
works } but fuch as are endued mth reafon to judge, 
and a will to choofe, are called moral : The former 
wEt necefiarily according to certain Laws affixed in 
their natures ; the latter aft freely, with regard to 
the divine Laws, howfbever the knowlrage of 
them may be conveyed, and are therefore account- 
able for their behaviour. Now that which may 
lead us to the knowledge of many of the Laws of 
God, as rules of behaviour to free creatures, is jftta- 
logy : And this Analogy lies not only, between the 
feveral clafTes of intelligent beings, or moral agents, 
but alfo between them and natural produftions. We 
may not only argue from the iuppofed conduft of 
Angels, to convince men of the obligation to holi- 
neis of life, and chearful obedience to the divine 
laws, as our Saviour has taught us, in commanding 
us to piay, that the will of God mdy he done upom 
Earth J as it is in Heaven ; but we may argue by 
analogy from temporal concerns to ipiritual ; from 
the known condua of men in one cafe, to the obli- 
^adonof a fimilar condu& in another; and even 
n-om the regularity of natural phenomena, to the 
nature of moral duties ; and dfaw proofs of the di- 
vine will, from the analogy of his purpofes in the 
material world; compared with thofe of the moral. 

It will be proper to give' infUnces of both thefe 
Kinds of analogy. 

, Firft, of the analogy between temporal and fpiritual 
concern^. If men ufe their Unierftanding m^ t^ill'm 

temporal 
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temporal concerns, fo ought they in fpiritual ; if thejr 
a£l in one cafe upon probabilities, attended with many 
objedlions, fb ought they in the other ; if they even 
a£t in fome temporal Inftances againft probability^ 
tipon account ot fome great poflible emolument to 
arife from it ; fo ought they in religious concern^ 
though they appear improbable : If men foregoapre* 
fent temporal advantage, for the fake of a greater 
future temporal benefit; io (houid they forego all 
temporal advantages, for an eternal fpiritual reward^ 
when that eternal reward cannot be obtained any o- 
tber Way : If men are adually rewarded and pu^* 
niflied in many inftances obfervable in the expeti- 
cnce of the world, for particular virtues and vices ; 
they Aiould atfo believe, that tlie governor of xhc 
world will eternally reward, and punifh, a total vir- 
tuous and a total vicious habit, in another ftate 
of things : If men own, that natural evils are jpror 
pagated, and that the Grandchild, or later delcen- 
dant, does often fuffer, in mind, and body, for the 
vices of a Parent ; why fhould not they own, that 
moral Stains may defcend too, and that all mankind 
rtay be tainted by the fin of their common parent ? 
' This is ^ analogical reafoning, and mud: be 
allowed to be a proper foundation, whereon to efta^ 
.Mfh fimilar truths, and oblige mankind either to 
give up all principle ofa&ion, founded upon Jud^ 
nientand ele&ion, or to ad conliftently upon it, la 
lalliimilar cafes. 

* If we examine the reafbning which our Saviour 
made ufe of, we {hall find mod of it of this kind, 
^heii he has a mincl to recommend fpiritual hu& 
bsmdry, he does it by the parable of the fteward : 
-Wheh he recommends watchfulnefs in religion, he 
doei It by the ftory of the ten virgins : When he 
mens to be underftood of fpiritual diftribudons, he 
explains himfelf by temponu talents, and an earthly 
king: When he defigns to exhort to repentance^ 
and to ihew die compafiion of our Heavenly Fa« 

ther. 



ther, he does it by the parable of the prodi^l fon 
returning to his father in a penitent ftare ot mind. 
And in the fame manner^ iipon many other occa- 
jfions^ arguments froni analogy are applied with 
infinite forcCi ijTj^, being evil^ know bow to give 
good gifts unAyour children ; how much more JhaU 
your father)^ which is in Heaven j give good gifts to 
thinly that ajk him ? 

This kind of reaforiing alfo holds between thi 
material and fpiritual wbrld, iriftahtes of which 
fliall be^ven; — Although matter be intirely diJdinft 
Irom^ and inferior to Spirit, bcihg in itfelf inert* 
and incapable of aiStion^ yet very capable of being 
a£l:ed upon ; the motions^ the appearahces^ and va« 
Hous changes of the material lyft&mi being thd 
fefFeft of fome intelligent Spirit, the mind and pur- 
poles of that Spirit may not improbably be gathered 
nt>m them. Could we believe^ ais fome haVe done* 
that the planets were endued with intelligence^ wd 
could not but admire their Wdom i But fince w6 
know^ that they are Void df ill intelligence them- 
fclveS) ahd move by the direfHon of one infinite In-^ 
tellig^nbe^ biit* adoradoti is properly direfttfd thi« 
thier i and we analogii:ally infer^ that the author of 
order and regularity in the heavenly bodies^ muft 
alio love it^ and therefore requires it, in moral be^ 
ingSj whether angels or men.— Whett *e obfervc 
in the material world* that mod things tend to ef«-, 
fe£t iiatural good* and that there areplaiii rharks of 
things having been once in another and a better 
(late -, We infer analogically the fame of tnoral 
beings i Ahd fince natural good and evil are only 
fo, with relation to fome beings which ar^ capable 
of perceiving them* as fucti ; hence it is reafon^bk 
to infel-* that natural good and evil haVe bd^ii al« 
-Way^ the concomitants of mbral good ahd eVil ; ahd 
that the latter were the occafion of the fbtmeri 
And further, finCe every irtifl loves to exhibit tH 

© view 
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view, fuch works as are the cfFe&s of the beft oT hi# 
ikiJ], and a credit to the artificer •, fo the divine au«' 
tlior of the univerfe probably, at firft, fafhioned 
things in a better order, than we at prefent find them; 
And the alteration c^ that order mufl: not have 
been owing to any defeat of care in tile fupreme au- 
thor, but to the perverfenefs of free creatures, who 
abufed their liberty. 

Hence alfo, when a man looks abroad into the 
natural evils of the world, and fees the wade of 
things by heat, or cold, drought or moifture, by 
inundations, hurricanes, and earthquakes; he fhould 
alfo look into himfelf, and inquire for the moral 
caufes of fuch things ; which may lead him to ma* 
ny ufeful fentiments, neceflTary to a found belief of 
that revelation, which gives us a fair account of the 
concomitancy of moral and natural evil ; For man 
was at firft created, upright, and the world was 
made beautiful for its inhabitant : He (inned, and 
was then undefcrving of fo noble a dwelling ; there- 
fore his jfiabitation was rendered lefs comfortable^ 
and the earth was made as productive of thorns 
and thiftles, as human nature was of imn)oralities. 
Mankind increafed in Siftj fo as to deferve a total de-?- 
ftruftion, except one Family : Upon this they were 
deftroyed, ana the whole furface of the earth was 
again altered by a general flood.— —The righteous 
family, which furvived, poffeflcd a better earth, pro- 
duftive of fruits with lefs toil than the former, yet 
Hill fubje£i: to many natural evils : Which earth 
fhall at laft be deflroyed by fire, when the wicked 
ihall be doomed to eternal fre^ and a more glori* 
ous earth (hall be made for the habitation of the 
righteoult. 

Thus do moral and naturd evils go hand in 
Iiand : As perfed morality, and a beautiful eartln 
began tlus order of things •, fo (hall perfcA morali- 
ty, and a-beautifiil earth, end them. And thus may 
wo ar^e analogically from natural good and evil, 

to 



to mofal good and evil j ahd that in other inftaA«> 
ces m well as this. 

We obfefve all through nature a riciflltude^ 4 
decay or ediktion of natural powers, and a reftora*> 
tion of them i a kind of death, and a reviviicence. 
Moft crctitUreis have alternate times for fleep and 
wakings and moft countries have change of fea-* 
iRins ; night fucceeds day, and day returns ; the cold 
feafon fucceeds the warm; and the warm returns i 
The vegetables flourilh ; autumnal blafts ftrip them 
of theit leaves^ and ftop their growth^ and all na-^ 
tural funftiohs feem to be at an end : Thefpring^ 
in its turn^ roufes ftupid nature, and all things bloom 
afrelh : The reptile feafts upon the produce of 
nature durihg the plenty of Summer ; in the Win* 
ter be becomes a CbryfaUs^ and lies in his hard 
cloathing like a cofiin \ till the vernal fun awakes 
him^ or rather ndfes him from a ftate of death t 
The birdis, enjoying themielves one part of the 
year, lie buriedf in decayed trees, and andent walls# 
the rf ft of it, and come forth again in their feafons^ 
Moft animals lie, as it were, intombed in their mo» 
thers, and theif birth ii^ a riling from death.— Shall 
all nature thus be fubje£l to this viciffitude of deaths 
and a refurre&ion, and man alone be excepted t 
No : The and^gy of things teaches us^ that the 
human body fljall rife again, and revelation affures 
41S of it« If man^s deep be a. httle longer than that 
of his kindred creatures, (o (hall be the life, to which 
he rifes t They awake to fport for a feafon^ he ihall 
be raifed to eternal pleafunf. 

This argument from natural pha^nometia, for ^ 
relurreaion of the body, appeared to St.Paut 
Worth infilling upon ; when, from the nature of ve- 
getation in a grain of wheats he argues very juftly 
to the nature of our bodily refurreftion. Whereas 
moft feeds confift of two, and many of tttofe lobes* 
it is peculiar to corn to have but ohe t And whereas 
the tobes of othdfcceds generally rife above the 

Da ground 
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ground^io what are called^ diifficmlar leavesi it is pe« 
culiar to the lobe of com to dii beneath the earai. 
St* Pai^t argument is therefore founded upon the 
truth of nature : ib(m. f0$K ^^^ i»bicb thou faweft 
is not quickened^ execfi it die \ and that which thou 
fowefi^ tbw fiwift noi thathdythiU JbaU he^ but 
ban GrmUj it may ebatici df wheat, ef of fame other 
grain : But God giveth it a body, as it hatbpleafed 
bim, and to every feed its own body. 

>Our Sanour al(b argued with the Pharifees and 
Sadduceesfrom natural phaenomena: They qeniahdn 
ed a fign, to whom he rq>lies : ^fTben it is evening, ye 
fay, it will be fair weather, for thejky is red \ and in 
the marmf^, it will be foul weather to-day, for thejky 
is red and louring. O ye hypocrites ^ ye can difcern the 
face of thejky, but can ye hot difcern thejigns of the 
times ? He alfo ufcs aisuments of the fame kind 
upon many occafions, u»ne of which havq been 
mendoned in the beginning of this difcoiuie, 

. ^SeeGnrwranatOBie of plnmst and addreis, &c. or part u of 
|]us book. By confidering what b there expreft concerning this 
ftflag^ along with what is deUva^here, the reader has tU full 
iaaloj^cal feme. 
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NO T to enter too hr into nature, for abllrufe 
and forced refemblances of things, let us only 
confider the clear obvious and natural Analogies, 

BETWEEN 

Material LIGHT, and fpiritual KNOWLEDGE. 

BETWEEN 

The general Law of Spiritual BEINGS. 

AND 
The genend Law of Material THINGS. 

BETWEEN 
The divine Influence upon Spirit by GRACE, 

A N D T H E 
Divine Influence upon Matttr by Attractiok. 

BETWEEN 

The UNIVERSAL ^THER, 

A N D T H E 

INFINITE DIVINE SPIRIT. 

LIGHT is the firft of God's creatures in 
the material world. For darknefs is not a • 
being, but the abfence of one ; and the Hea- 
vens and the earth previous to light in the order of 
hiftory being without form, were only the fubje£fc 
matter fufceptive of forms, animate and inanimate, 
which are odled the creatures of God. The di- 
vine hiftorian declares light to be good, as Toon aa 
it was created ; and although he diftinguifheth it 
from darknefs, he doth not thereby make darknefs a 
creature : For it wants the divine F 1 A T 5 Let 

D 4 thert 
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tbtre h Darkp^fi i and the dirine approbation ; God 
Jaw ibat it xpas goo4$ 

But : Cod tr^tf4 Ugk^^ find divided it from dark- 
nefs^ and made it a creature worthy of his approba- 
tion, and our admiration. What chaos was to an in- 
funty pf ^prqp^xo be crea^, darkpeis was to light \ 
|ind fuch ^ ignorance is to knowledge^ in the itate of 
man, which is ufuaJlycalled natural. 

Light alfo a.s it were by a fecond creation (or re- 
formation^ in the bodies of the fun and <noon wa3 
conyeyed more ufefuUy to . mankind : So there 
was a light of religion in the world^ before it (hone 
more ufefuHy to mankind, in thofe gregtluminsuief,^ 
Mofes and ^efus Chnil : And ^as the firft material 
light was created by the D^ ity, fo was the firft 
kjipwledge of religion revealed. 

The Analogy between t^ light of revelation, 
imd that of the heavens, is in manv refpeds worth 
notice \ and the finr^litude is fuch, that the language 
bcU)i?gipg to one, may with great propriety, be 
transferred to the other -, and a comparifbn m^y 
be made, without .a duj^iqity of e^preilion. 

For it is equally true of them both : That light 
lhine& very uoequaUy otn the world, though it is al- ' 
ways fhining iome where; Its day is equal to 
months in fome places, and only hours in others. 
It comes pure jrom Jtleavf n, yet often meets with 
a foul atpnofphere in its pafiage, whereby it is 
douded and bent in its courie. It ihews many things 
different (rom wha( they are, yet never mifleady 
any one of an honeft iagacity. It (bines indifFerent^ 
]y ujx>n 9II d>jcds, is totally rejeded by fomet 
tranunitted by others, bent and diftorted^ by a 
third kind, and ufefully imbibed by a fourth. It 
hardly Ibines at all in the night, very faintiy in twi-^ 
light, and gradually incrcafes to a full brightne^ 2 
AH climates have not theiame degree of it ; and 

^With Solomoxk wijiim ixceilitJ^ filly (that is vice as well a$ 
\fpiiWSif((\UfxL^Ugbt^i€lUtbiBarhfu^ 31. . 
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fometimes Eclipfes (eem to deprive the world of it 
totally ^ yet it br^4ks forth again, and gives Joy 
and beauty. It is the means of the knowledge of 
many things, yet is yery little known itfelf. It not 
only renders the world vifible, but alio enlivens it^ 
and promotes the vegetation of poifon, as well as 
wholefome food. 

Is not all this equally true cf revdation and ma* 
terial light? They who cenfure the former, have 
the lame reafons to traduce the latter ; and what- 
ever obje&ions are raifed to the bible in the fpiritu- 
al world, there are fimil)|Eirobje^ons to the volume 
of nature in the vifible world. 

The infidel who extols the praife of natural 
knowledge, in order to depreciate the revealed, 
fbould aifo prefer the light oi a flint ftruck out widi 
fteel, to the fun ; and deeping always in the da^ 
fhould walk by torch- light in the night : If he Ihould 
by chance awaken in the day, his employment 
ihould be to exaiDWe thefolar light and c^rp at it. 
What a profiifion of wafte is here, when a candle 
will ferve as well ? >How deceiving this light muft 
he, that paiTes through fo many mediums, which 
bend its courier and has fo many millions of miles 
to travel before it reaches us? After all it can not 
drefs human food ; and the culinary fire, whichr 
does this, can alfo warm the human body better* 

He fhoukl alfo fay, that there were many mi- 
nute objeAs he could not fee at all, and that diftantr 
objeds he (aw very imperfedly ; yet being aided 
by glafles, and thereby made acquainted with many 
fecrets in nature, he fhould break them, and attri- 
bute all his knowledge, to no6:umal lucubrations ; 
or infift upon it, that the fun fliould have been 
made fitter to inform the fight ; or that the eye 
{hould have been fo framed, as to take in more na- 
tural objedts with lefs confiifion. 

For he faid before of the Bible -, that there was 
no occafipa for it ; and that if there was» it was 

fo 
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ib corrupted with copying, during the courfe of 
fome thoufands of years, that there was no depen- 
dance upon it ; that its languages were various and 
hitricate : And that the natural reafon of man diC 
covered every truth, which human nature required 
the knowledge of. 

But this fpol fliould alfo confider, that the fire of 
the earth, wl^h, with human art became fo ufeful, 
was itfelf owing in a great meafure to the folar in-^ 
fluence, whofe rays it is daily imbibing ; and that 
the boirfled light of nature was originally divine 
revelation, and the improvement of it (if it has not 
rather fallen fhort of the firft knowledge) owing 
to the Bible, even in thofe who deny the divinity of 
revelation. ** 

LE T us now conflder the ANALOGIES be- 
' t^RFten the great law o( Spiritual Beings^ and the 
crneral law of Material Things, between the divinci 
influence upon fpirit, by GRACE; and the di« 
vine influence upon matter, by ATTRACTION, 

That whereby the ordrr of material things is 
preferved is AttraHion^ which in refped: of the ten- 
dency of matter to a common centre, is called Gra- 
vitation. And that which keeps all fpiritual beings 
in one unlimited fociety, \% Benevolence^ or CHA- 
RITY, which as uldmately tending to the fupreme 
being, is divine bve. 

All matter, although in its nature inert, is in 
niodon, nor is there any fuch thing as abfoUte 
refi. The Analogy of nature Ihould incline us to 
believe that the fpiritual part of man, which is in 
its nature a6Hve, is always thinking*, although 
th^e is not always a confcioufnefs of it, any more 
than a fenfe always of the motioh of matter. 

Every particle of matter attrafts all other parti- 
cles of matter, fo does every good man love the 
whole race of men. 

^ This is largely difcaiTedby the Author ia another placfi* 
; A$ 
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As the attradion of a parade of matter in this 
pare of the terreftrial Globe is inconfiderable (though 
m nature it be fomething) to a particle of matter in 
CiUna or Peru : So is the love of an inhabitant of 
this land inconfiderable (though it be fomething) to 
an inhabitant of thofe countries. 

As a particle of matter of our Hemifphere» trans^ 
ferred to a particle in thofe places mentioned, fhall, 
if brought to continuity, adhere by a very ftrong 
attradion: So fhall an inhabitant of this land, 
brought into fociety with an inhabitant of thofe 
places, cleave to him ^th an extraordinary degres 
of benevolence* * 

Attraction of cohefion is exceedingly ftrongsr 
than attraAion of gravitation. When a ftoneis 
held in the hand', the parts which are not aAually 
grafped, are kept fix)m falling by their firm adr 
helion to thofe which are grafped: Yet thofe 
parts are not void of the principle of gravitation, 
but the ftronger principle, prevails over this : So 
love of one's Nationy'^and family affcAion are much 
ftronger than general benevolence. When a good 
man exerts himfclf ia any extraordinary ad): for the 
benefit of bis country or family, he is not then void 
of a more general benevolence to the human fpecies: 
But the ftronger principles of patriodfm and do- 
meftic love, prevail over the weaker) principle of 
the love of mankind. 

- But although this be true both of Matter and 
iliSfir, in the moft obvious and common Pha^nome* 
naof the material and civil World., Yet upon a clofet 
view it is pl^, that the great Laws of tne univerfe 
fuch as Gravity, and Charity, certainly 
prevdl in great inftances over the laws of the indivi-' 
duals, and fmaller communities of matter and men; 
And therefore, although a (hort and fmall beam* 
faftened only by one end in a wall, fhall remain ho« 
rizontal, by the law of cohefion, which in that in* 
J^aqce is ftronger: Yet increafe the length and 

' breadth 
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breadth of a beam in an equal proportion % and in 
the fanie fituation it ihall break, by the prevalent 
lliw of Gravity. Do not ftupendous mafles oi 
matter often tumble frpin ragged precipices, upon 
this principle ? 

So aifo the planets and comets move round their 
Suns, and though thrown off by a projedile force, 
are ret^ncd by gravity, ib as in every revolution to 
approach nearer; And in time perhaps may bo 
quite abforbed ; the general law of the uni verfe pre-i 
vailing over ^U laws of fmaljer compinnities and int 
^laduals,^ 

In like manner in the civil date of thingsi Benevo- 
lence or Chanty extending to the human fprcies 
prevails over all lefs extended principles of aflFedtioh^ 
tfxwards civil coihmunities and individuals: And 
alfo analogous to the prevalent law of gravity, al-^ 
though human nature feems to be moved by vio^ 
lent appetites and inftin£l:s into a kind of moral ex<« 
centricity and purfuit of worldly objefts j yet it is 
drawn back to God, the attraftive centre ofLme^ 
to whom every good man makes daily approachesi 
and with whom he (hall at laft be united. 

And inafmuch as all love to the divine being in 
this world muft be expreft by adls: of Love towards 

•SeeBordli. 
• ^The farce ofG^ntyiq^ the Comctih likely to pfoduce 
Ais efied (boner than in the planets; coafidering thor gieai 
tei^bcr and their g^eatdifUftce from t)K Son in tUir Apjuliaji 
where their a(Uons upon each other muft have ibme ened to 
difiosb their Motioiu The refiftance which they meet with ia 
ibt atmofpheie of the Sun, when they defcetkl into the lowe# 
parts of theirObits, w3l alio aflea them. By the letamtetiott 
of their motioii ia ^cfe lower parttt thqir gravity will be in* 
eUed tor bring tbem nearer the Son, in ^&y revolatbn, till at 
len^diey fsmintohimy and fupj^y fewel to that inunenfe body 
of F&e. The Commet of i68b paflU^ a diftance from die 
fcrftoe of the San, no greater than the 6th part of hb Diameter; 
k willapproach ftiU neaxer in the next Revolution, and fall into 
his bod^, at length. The fixed Staas may receive fupplies in the 
iunc manners hj Cometi Ming into than. Maclaurin on Ne^un 

our 



(Air rational fellow creatures : The moft extenfive 
charity always influences a mind^ fufficientiy in-. 
ftru£led, and heroically pra£tiied in fubduing est^ 
centric aSedtions. ^ 

For 



''Ail dungs are endued M/'iih an appetite to two kinds oFgtasfi 
ibt one, as a thing is a whole in itfelf ; the other, as it is a pait of 
fome greater whole; and tins latter is iouire worthy and nuM 
powerLl than the other, as it tends to the coniervatiQa of m 
more ample fonn. The firft may be calkd imdimUHai or Jil^ 
goodf and the latter good of Commumw^ Iron hf a particottf 
property moves to tl^' load-ftone ; but if the iron be hear/ i( 
drops its afie&ion to the load-ftone and tendsto the earth which 
is the proper region of fuch ponderous bodies* Again, the denfo 
and heavy bodies tend tq the earth, yetxathcr than nature will 
fufier afeparation in the continiiicy of things, and leave a vacuom^ 
as they fpeak, thef^ heavy bodies wiU be (;arri^ upwards, ftnd 
Ibr^o their afie£tioa to die earth, to perform their ofRce to thd 
woild. . And dins it generally happens, that the confcrvaticm of 
the moze general fonn reoalates the leiler appetites* But tfaia 
prerogauve of the good of communioQ is more particularly im- 
preiTed upon man, if he be not degenerate, according to that 1*6- 
markable &ying of Ponmey, who being govemour of the city« 
purveyance, at a time of &mine in Rome, and intreated by his 
friends not to venture to fea, whilft a inolent ftorm was impend- 
ing, anfwered, myfidMgisiuc^stythUfiwtmfUfe. So tliatthe 
deiire of life, which is greateft in the individual, did not with 
him out-weigh hi^ afiedipn and fidelity to the jhte. But no phi-» 
lofophy, fed, rdigion,' law or difcipline, in any age, has fo 
highly ctalted the good of communion, and fo far depreiled the 
good of individuals as die chriftian faith. Whence it may plain- 
ly Appear that one and the iame God gave thofe laws of nature to 
the creatures, and the chriftian law & men. And hence we read 
that fame of the ef ofk and holy men, in an exftafy of charity, and 
inpatient ddirfe oi-HbRgwid of Communion rather wilhed thdr names 
bkMtedoatofthe book of life, than that their br^threa (houki 
ttiiis of Ovation. /r4Maf J^omv. Inftaor. £diici,*^«««V:^y^ ;«.> 
He fays alfo in his newmachine. 

The canons or rules of predominances ihould be collected : 
As for example, that the more common the good, which is deiir« 
' cd» the ftronger the motion ; and that the motion of connedion 
which regards the communion of the umverfe, is ftronger than tbi 
motion of gravity, which regards the communion of denfe bodies. 
Again that the appetites of a private good do not generally pre- 
^railagainft the appedtes of a more public good, unlcfs in (mat- 
quandtiesi ^nd it were to be wifhed this alio obtained in civil af« 
faun. 
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FOR 18 not divine Grace^ in the fpiritual Worlds 
analogous to AttraBion^ in the material world ? 
And is not the good man kept fteady in his pioud 
courfe thereby, notwithftanding the frequent at-» 
tempts of revulfion, the rubs and collifions which hie 
meets with, that like comets crofs the orbit of yertue» 
and threaten ruin ^ The planetary paths tho* regu-* 
lar, are not fo ftriftly fo, but that the interfere- 
ing bf attraftions will in dme produce fuch irregu^ 
larities, as to feem to require the divine interpoHd- 
on : So the ordinary portion of grace being not 
fiifficient in (omt cafes for the fuccefs of heroic ver- 
tue, the di^iie fpirit interpofes with an extraor* 
dinary aid, and proclaims^ my grace isfufficUntfot 
thee. 

TH £ Analogy between the infinite divine Spi« 
rit or HOLY GHOST, and the Univer- 
sal ^ther or elemental Fire, may properly be 
treated next. Becaufe as the mechanic philofopher^ 
make the JExhtr the caufe of attraction, muicular 
motion and other extraordinary phaenomena of mat- 
ter : So is the HOLY GHOST the caufe of all fpi- 
ritual condud, which is confonant to the divine 
Law. 

It is extremely agreeable, and worth while, to iU 
luftrate the comfdrtable part of the laft revelation of 
the will of God to man, the univerfal prefeficie and 
influence of the divine Spirit and Comforter, by 
d fimilitude drawn from tiie material world. 

For there being but one author of the univerfe^ his 
wifdom is in all things wonderful when underftood^ 
and the wifdom fliining forth in the different clat 
fes of his work, have a great degree of likencfi. 
Human nature is like the Divinity, the inftindt of 
brutes is very Uke the mod perfedt reafon of man^ 
and the laws ot matter are not unlike the brutal in-* 
ftinas. 

J The' 



The uni verfal prefence therefore of the di vinis SpiriCt 
and Comforter, may be illuftraced by the univerfal 
^thet or fire of the univerfe. Efpecially fince the Bi-» 
ble chufes to make the firft ftep of the comparifon; 
by telling us, that Jefus Chrift fhouM baptize 
with JF/f^ that is, with ^be Holy Gbofi^ and diat 
the HOLY GHOST defcended In the vifible ap- 
pearance of Fire. 

The properties of elemental fire or ^ther are 
already fo well expreft, by an eminent philofopher 
and divine, that his language ihall be pretty nearly 
ufed *, though his purpofe of writing did not leaa 
him to make that comparifon, for the fake of which^ 
fome of his philofophical fentiments are here ufed; 
But this analogy may be hereafter more beautiflilly 
made, when the experiments concerning the iE* 
ther, in the wonderful phsenomena of Eleftri- 
city, (ball have opened to the human mind ma« 
ny fecrets of nature, wherein the ^ther is the 
principal inftrument for divine intelligence to work 
with, 

" Fire \% the univerfal fountain of life, order^ 
«♦ diftinflion, ftability and beauty of the univerfe. 
*♦ It is not only in the fun and other heavenly bo- 
** dies, but it makes part of every lump of matter 
** upon, and tn our Globe ; it may be ftruck out 
^* of the hardeft mafies, and is discovered in the 
deeped caverns \ the very water, which is gene<* 
rally fuppofedto extinguifh it, does alfo retain 
it, as appNcars from the flafhing of waves in the 
•* times* of a (torm ; it exifts even in the darkeft 
*^ caverns, as is evident from hence, that many 
*^ animals fee in the dark, and fire may be kindled 
^^ in them, by the coUifion of bodies. Gold is 
** no more than mercury with abundance of light 
*• or fire in it, as appears from an experiment. 
«* Fire mixes with all bodies, and its operations 
•* are various according to its kind, quantity, and 
•< degree of vehemence. As it mixes with water, 
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«• one degree of it keeps water fluid, another de- 
^< gree of it turns it into elaftic air. For watet^ 
*^ becooies Vapoar by the means of Brc^ and air i^ 
*« nothing but tapour and ezhalaidons rendered 
" elaftic by fire. 

^^ This mighty agent, i^ every inhere 2tt hand^ 
<< ready to break forth into aftioti, if not reftnun- 
*^ ed by other things. Being always in motion^ if 
<^ a&uates and enlivens the "Whole Vifible mafs of 
** the world, it diftinguiibes the various ftages of 
** nature^ and keeps up the perpetual round of 
** ' generadonSi So quick in its motions, fo fubtle 
^* and penetrating in its tiattire^ fo extenfiVe in its 
** eflfefts, it feemeth no other than the Vegsta* 
•* TiVE Soul and Vital Spirit of the world. 

Now, is not the HOLY GHOST m the fpiritual 
World, what this elementary fire is in the material ? 

For although (ire be in all matter^ yet it is more 
abundant in ibme parts, which haVe a ftrotiger at-^ 
tradion than others : It remains in that union, till 
attraftion is weakened by the proximity of fome 
other matter ^ then follows a duruption of parts^ 
and a deftruclioti of form. — ^-^ThdHoly Ghoft is in 
every part of the moral world, and intimate to every 
hiember of it^ but he is more largely communicated 
to thofe, who by flrong religious aflfe&ions invite 
him ; he days with them, tiU the aflFeAions of thef 
world taking place^ he is no longer a welcome 
gueiV, but leaves them to be hurried into ruin i fo 
true it is, that ibg Lfft fiatd cf theft men is wor/e 
than /A^/r;^.— — As in the m^erial World a man- 
may (it in the cold, although he has a flint and 
combuftible matter near him^ if through perverfe- 
nefs he will not(3trike (ire ^ fo in the fpritual world i 
if we not only negledt to pray for the help of the 
Holy Ghpfi:, but alib ftudy to avoid all oflfers of^ 
his favour, we ^e indeed infenfible of the beneflts 
of his prefence^ but that we are fo^ is entirely our 

Qwrt 
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own faults. Has he not been extremely aflive in 
the confervation of religion and pure morals in the 
world, (ince the firft brooding •* of the divine fpirit 
upon the waters in the chaos, to the remarkable 
effufipn upon the Apoftles in the form of fiery 
tongues, and the lefs aftoni(hing conveyance of his 
influence to this day ? And was not the ^thcr, or 
elemental fire, a principal initrumcnt in the confer- 
vadon of the material world, from old chaos to the 
prefcnt time ? Are not many of the wonderful phae. 
nomena of Fire, very late revelations to mankind by 
the (hidy of fagacious men ? And is it not in many 
phaenomena a principal inftrument, where the bulk 
of mankind, being negligent of the wonderful order 
of nature, do not think of it, or acknowledge it? And 
as the ftudious in the phaenomena of matter find out, 
and affent to the utility of the ^therial fire, fo the 
religious io the fpiritual world, ftudy to find out the 
holy Spirit, and feel his influence. He does not per- 
haps come upon them now in a vifible appearance, 
they may neither hear the found of a mighty wind^ 
nor yet fee fire flaming in the fhape o{ cloven 
tongues^ but they may feel him inwardly, and enjoy 
his comfortable influence in a fecret manner. In 
(bort the fpiritual world is no lefs beholden to the 
nniverfal Holy Spirit^ than the material world to 
the univerfal JStherial Fire. 

Thus can inert matter furnifli us with leflTons of 
fpiritual knowledge, and feems to fpeak to man- 
kind, as reafonable and religious creatures, in a very 
inftrudive manner. The fubjeft is worth enlarging 

^ So many interpret the word meracbepeth^ implyii^ hrooding» 
incubation or hatching. The tranflators of tiie Syriac expr& 
itj by incuhabat. 

A late writer tplls us it 13 only found elfewhere, Deut : 32. 1 1« 
Jer. 23. 9. In which places it figniiies different kinds of motion, 
and that in Genefis it means, that the fpirit of Godcaufed the 
ftce of die waters to move, by giving the globe a motion upou 

iuaxss. 
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upon •, but we arc obliged ^ to break off, when 
the fcene opens, and prefents a plentiful fund of 
imagination, for fuch children of wifdom as have 
Pleafurr in feeking out the works of the LORD. 
For the invijible things of him^ from the creation of 
the worlds are clearly feen^ being under Hood by the 

things that are made. So that T H E jT, are 

without excufe^ who negled to fearch into them. 

^ Natural phaenotnena are not yet fufficiently ftudied> to en- 
title us to purfae this reafoning fiirther. 
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J[OHN ill. 12. 

tf Ihaveydu told edrtbty things^ and ye hetieve nbi^ 
bowjhall ye believe ^ if I tell you of beoveni^ 
things ? 

WHEN bur Saviour, by his Miradles, had 
acquired the Charader of a teacber comi 
from God ; Nicodemus^ a Perfon of eminent fta* 
tion among the JewSy came privately to him, in 
order to be inftrufted by him. Our Saviour, as 
every wife inftrufbor fhouid do^ begins with the 
eafieft truths, and referves the fublimer and more 
difficult doftrincs of chriftianity j for the latter pard 
of the Icflbn. 

He tells Nicoiemus firft, that a neW and fpiritual 
birth is riedeflary to every one, wno is to be a difci-* 
t>le of Itisi which he cxpreiTes in the terms of 4. 
natural birth i Except a man be born agaiHi *^ ^^^-^ 
Hot fee the kingdom of God . The enduirer wonders 
at the e^tpreflion : Can^a man enter the fecond timi 
into his iHotber'swombj and be born? Our Saviour 
theti explains himfelf: Except a man he botn of 
water y and of the fpirity be cannot enter into ibi 

£ I' kinj;dBm, 
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kingdom of God. — Marvel not that Ifaid unto thie^ 
Ton muft be born again^. — ^be wind blowetb where 
it lijletb \ and tbou beared tbe found tbereof^ but 
canft not tell whence' it cometh^ and whither it go- 
eth : So is every one that is born of the fpirit. I'hat 
is ; this new birth is not;a vifible change ; yet k is 
as real an ofe ; and the effefts of it are more con- 
fiderable and lading, than of the natural birth. Nor 
oiight this to be incredible : For in the natural 
world there are many things, of the cauie and man- 
ner of which ye are ent'u"ely ignorant^ wl}ich are 
vei^ difcernibte in their cfFefts. No man knows 
the origin of wind', or/eesthe manner of its mo- 
tion ; yet the extraordinary effefts of it, in wafting 
Ihips upon the fea, in jnoving machines upon the 
land, and other both ufeful and injurious inftances, 
arc evident tp all men. Thus the regeneration of 
,4 mai)v by true religion, and the fpirit of G o D, 
though' not difcerhible to human eye^ yet, in its 
cflfefts, is as great and real a change, in rcfpeft to 
eternal Jife, as a natural birth is in refpeft to a mor- 
tal life. 

Still Nicodemus feems ignorant^ and afks again, 
JIow can thefe things be? Our Saviour, having 
ipoken plain enough to be underftood, by one of 

. ^ The winds may be called the wmgs of Mankind, by mean 
-whereof, men' fly through the feas, and maintain traffi'ck, and coF'- 
iTefpondence, with all the parts of the globe. They are aUb tbe 
/weepers of man's habitation the earth, and at the {ame time 
braih and deanfe the air about it. On the otherhand^ they 
fometimes tear up, and enrage the iea, that would otl^rwiie re- 
main quiet and undeftrudiive, and have likewife other mi^ 
-chievous ef!e£b. /.gain, they produce ftrong and violent mo- 
tions, with human ailiilance; and thus, as Servants toMankind* 
drive our (hips, and turn our mills. Thus may they be applied 
to abundance of ufeful purpofes, if men would exert their dili- 
gence. The nature of the winds is ufually reckoned an occuk 
or fecret thing ; and no wonder, whilfi the nature and power of 
the air, which the winds adminifler to, and wait upon (as, in the 
language of the Poets, ^^i^yj does on Juno) remain absolutely 
toknown. See Lord W^visask'iTreatife. 

mean 
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mean capacity, much more by one of the beft edu- 
cation among the JewSj replies, art thou a maftef 
in Ifrael, and knoweft not theft things f " What is 
** there in all I faid, which an ordinary Jewy much 
** more one of the great council, might not well 
*' underftand ? Do you not yourfelves make pro- 
*' felytes by wafhing them with water, and counc 
** them new-born pcrfons ? And as for that inward 
•' holinefs and purity 1 fpeak of, have not the pro- 
•' phets foretold, that God will plentifully commu- 
*' nicate his fpirit in the days of the MbIbsiah 
•' for that purpofe ? Jf I have told you earthly things^ 
*' and. ye believe not^ bowjball ye believe^ if 1 tell 
•' you of heavenly things ? If ye believe me not, in 
*^ thefe plain obvious things, which I have fuited 
*' to ydur capacities, and delivered in eafy com- 
5' parifons, arawn from the moft natural and com-> 
^^ mfon things here on earth, how much lefs will ye 
?* believe me, when I teU you more fublime and 
** heavenly myfterics ; when I declare to you the 
** divinity^ of my perfon, and the dignity of my 
•j office, the fpiritual nature of my kingdom, and 
•* the fufferings which I muft firft undergo for. the 
** redcnuption and falvation of Mankind ?'* 

Thefe words therefore plainly imply a reference 
to temporal things, in order to explain fpiritual % 
confcqucntly fome analogy becween them which a 
human mind not extremely prejudiced cannot avoid 
perceiving : This analogy is often made ufe of in 
the fcriptures \ fome inftances of which (hall, in 
their proper places, be mentioned in the fequel of 
this difcourfe. 

The general heads of analogy, which (ball be 
treated at prefent, are, 

Firft, That of the moral government of the world 
to the natural government of it. 

Secondly, That of religion to prudence. 

E A Firft, 
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Firft, Of the relation between the moral and the 
natural government of the world. 

TH E fupreme Author of all things governs hii- 
creatures in two methods, which cor rcfpond ve- 
ry properly to their natures : For, fince all creatures 
may be diftinguifhed into two clalTeS) fuch as are 
'capable of apprehending thefitnefsof an afkionto 
a rule^ and are free to aft according to it, or to 
tranfgre&it; or fuch as are intirely incapable of 
judging of a rule, and aft necelTarily according to 
Jaws affixed to their natures ; hence is^ the Governor 
' of the univerfe to be confidered in two refpedts : As 
a moral Governor, and a natural Governor. — 

This diftindion is not fo much a real difiference^ 
in the character of the fupreme Governor, as a me- 
thod of conceiving things, neceffary to our fpeaking 
properly concerning him : Forlt is one wifdom ex- 
ercifcd in two refpefts ; and all the laws of God, 
whether to men or matter, are alike good, and all 
require obedience, and tend to a noble end^ Indeed 
the natural and moral conftitution and government 
of the world are fo connefted, as to make up toge- 
ther but one fcheme : And it is highly probable, 
that the firft is formed and carried on, merely in 
fubferviency to the latter. 

When a planet moves regularly round the centre 
of its motion, and thereby occafions variety of fea- 
fons, and all pleafurable things, to its irihabitants, 
it afts ftriftly according to the law of its nature \ 
but it does fo necelTarily, and, being^ infenfible of 
the divine approbation, it is alfo incapable of a re« 
ward 5 yet the wifdom of the Being who confines 
it to its regularity, is to be admired. Suppofe it 
conicious of its motion, and free to move other- 
wife, then it would be a moral being, and its pe-* 
riodic revolutions would be called ilri(^ virtue \ but 

if 
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if It (hould break from its Orbit, and become viti- 
ous, it would deferve chaftifement ; yet would not 
the wifdom of its maker be thereby leffened. Sup- 
pofe a man, on the other hand, doing ads of vir- 
tue, not out of choice, but neceffity, lb framed as 
never to commit intemperance and injury, or to 
omit doing jufticc and charity j his behaviour, in 
that cafe, would be intirely agreeable to the divine 
hvfy but not praife worthy ; and the wifdom of GoO 
would be no lefs tonfpicuous, although humab de* 
fcrt would be nothbg in that cafe. 

But the true ftate of things is, the planet moves 
neceffarily, and man adts freely *, and, in both cafes, 
regularity of motion, which one cannot but obferve, 
and regularity of behaviour, which the other ought 
to obferve, are alike divine wifdom : But inafmuch 
as God rules one by a fupreme irrefiftible power, 
and the other by rewards and punifliments ; hence 
one is a creature of his natural government, and the 
other of his moral. And fince it is one wifdom, 
which direds, and rules all the creatures of both 
forts, it is plain, there (hould be a great analogy 
between them. Wherein that confifteth, has been 
already partly (hewn, fo far as there is a likenefs 
between the laws of inert matter, and thofeof moral 
beings. 

But inafmuch as human nature may be confider- 
cd as confifting of fpirit, foul, and body ; by the 
laft allyed to material beings, by the fecond to the 
brutal nature, by the third to the divine ; by one, 
afting naturally and neceffarily, or rather not 
afting at all j only yielding a neceffary obedience, 
as the (lone to the hand that throws it ; by ano- 
thcTjafting inftindtivcly, according to appetite, as 
brutes aft, which is a phyfical freedom, without 
judgment •, by the laft afting intirely free, with re- 
gard to rewards and pOniflhments : And as the 
fpiritnal nature is more or lefs improved, man be- 
comes more or lefs like the Divinity, In fome per- 

Ibns 
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(bns ic is almoft drowned in the animal nature^ in 
others it afpires only to the profpeft of temporal 
rewards, in a third fort it thirlls after the happine^ 
of another Life, and afts upon the profpeft of an 
eternal reward. 

I Although this diftinftion of three principles of 
human nature be the ftrift truth, yet not being the 
common fendment, we may perhaps fometimes not 
life each term, exadlly in its proper fenfe ; but, in 
compliance, fuppofe human nature, by one princU 
pie, doing many things without confcioufnefs, (as 
oreathing without willing, and growing in (lature 
without dcfigning it;) by the other two, improving 
In virtue, and obedience to rules of behaviour, 
with a confcioufnefs of its a£bs, and a defire of a re« 
ward. 

Hence ari(es the analogy between the natural and 
'moral man, taking natural in a more reftrained 
fenfe than St. Paul^ who ufes it for the fum of a 
man's religion, who has not had the laft revelation, 
or one unregenerate ; as, the natural man receiveth 
not the thingsof the fpirit cf God.. Under the cha- 
rafter of natural^ he flhall, in this difcourfe, be con- 
fid ered as part of the material or inftin&ive world ; 
that is, as ading according to the neceffity of mat- 
ter or appetite •, which perhaps amounts to the fame 
with what St Paul iky s: For, why does not the 
natural man receive the things of the fpirit of God ? 
Becaufe, not confidering his moral nature, he fuf- 
fers himfelf intirely to be governed by will and ap- 
petite. 

Now becaufe the moral man may either aft folcly 
upon the motive of rewards and puniihments in 
this life, or principally upon theprofpeft of rcwvds 
and punifhments in another ; the latter of which 
may be called religious or fpiritual conduft, to dii* 
tinguilh it from the former, which is merely mo- 
ral ; hence arifes the analogy alfo between the mo' 
ral ^nd fpiritual man. 

Having 
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Having thus cleared the way to the main defign 
of this diicourfe, by (hewing, how God is to be 
confidered both as a natural and moral Governor ) 
or, tofpeak more correftly, alfo as a fpiritual Go* 
vernor ; inafmuch as all government here is in or- 
der at laft to eftablifti an univerfal fpiritual govern- 
ment, to be continued to perpetuity, of which this 
temporal ftate is an impcrfeft beginning ; and that 
iiuiian nature may be confidered as afting natural^ 
fyj morally y and fpiritudlly. It is now tirAe to ihcw 
the analogy between 'the natural and moral man ; 
and alfo between the moral, and fpiritual. But it is 
to be obfcrved, that the fame thing may fomctimes 
ftand as one term in two analogies, both to the moral, 
and fpiritual man,^ as (hall appear particularly in the 
natural birth. 

Fir ft, concerning the analogy between the natural 
and moral man. 

TH E beginning of human nature is a myftery, and 
alfo its ftate of fubfiftencc before it comes to 
breath theatmofphereof the world : *Thouknoweftfiot 
bow the bones dc grow^ in the womb of her that is with 
child : Yet thus much we know, that it is a ftate of 
growth, from an atom of matter to the ftature of 
a child ; from the loweft degree, of life, to acondi* 
tion of fenfe and perception. Such alfo is the ftate 
of man, after he breaks from the prifon of his nati-* 
vity, and becomes a free agent in the world. His 
body, by daily nourifhment, increafes from fmalnefs 
and weaknefs, to ftature and ftrength ; his mind, in 
proportion alfo, improves from mere fenfarion to 
rea(oning, from ignorance to knowledge, from aft- 
ing by appetite, and natural inftigation •, to aft by 
reafon, and moral rules. In one ftate, that which 
was but a Speck of entity, becomes a well-formed 
creature ; in the other, he who could not move 
himfelf, becomes an aftive being; and, he who was 
almoft weaker than the meaneft creature, acquires 

that 
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that ftrengfh of limbs, and fagacity of mind, which 
gives him a right to a lordihip over his kindred ani- 
mals. 

. There is alfo a relation between thi? natural births 
and the fpiritual birth of a man ^ which has beeq 
already mentioned. 

The moment a human creature breatheth air^ 
there is almoll a total change in its nature ; it 
enjoys a new world, and a new fet of fenfes ; and, 
though it had life and growth before, yet that life 
was but death in refped to this. So, when a man 
relinquifhes the prejudices, and vitious cuftoms, a^pd 
turpitudes of this life, and devotes himfelf fincere- 
ly to the truth and holinefs of a fpiritual ftate, there 
is as intire a change wrought -, and the former corrupt 
(late is, in refpedl to this regenerate one, no other 
^ than death \ and the Scriptures fpeak of it as fuch, 
pilling the works of that ftate, dead Works 4 

Now, fuppofe human nature capable of reafoning 
during the time of its exiftence between concepti- 
on and birth ; let us fee, whether its reafoning, in re- 
fpedl: -to this life, would not be analogous to the 
reafoning of an adult man, in refpeft to the life^ 
which is to come. 

^A^e argue veryjuftly, from our ftate of growth, 
pnd continual increafe of natural Powers, and moral 
improvements, that human nature is defigned for a 
longer continuance in being, than the ufual time al- 
lotted for it here. From its ftrong appetites, inl re- 
fped to life, and knowledge, and holinefs, in fuch 
whofe nature is not vitiated by immoral habits, wc 
reafonably infer, thatthere muft be a time and place 
for their gratification, and confequently, a flate 
after this. 

In the other cafe, the imperfeft man fliould rea- 
fon in a fimilar manner. Confidering the narrow* 
ncfs of his fphere, and the greatnefs of his de fires, 
the fewnefs of his objefts, and the capacity of his 
nature, he muft conclude, that he was made to en- 
joy a better life, and chat fuch a narrow confinement 

could 
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CQuld not be the ultimate end of creation* Suppofe 
a queftion put to him by the author of his nature; 
Whether would he choofe to venture forward into 
this future ftate of being, though unknown to him, 
or fall back into nothing ? It cannot be doubted but 
that he would, and ought to embrace the former; 
wd prefer the poflibility of exifting happily, to 
qot exifting at all. 

. But fuppofe a revelation made to him, that this 
future date was to be a ftate of trial, and that, ac- 
cording to his behaviour, he fhould either enjoy 
ha ppinefs, or fuffer mifery ; would he not enter 
inio it upon thefe terms ? He certainly would. If 
therefore this be likely to be the reafoning of a man 
in an embryo ftate, in regard to this world ; it is al- 
fo becoming the reafon of an adult man, in re- 
gard to the next world. In refpe£t to which, this 
reafoning is ftronger : For, if this life fhould be the 
obje£i: of defire to a perfon in an embryo ftate ;. 
though this be a ftate of trial, temptation, and dif- 
ficulty : The next is infinitely more defirable to one, 
who confiders the revealed account of it in this. 
For it is to be a flate of eternal enjoyment, with- 
out temptation; of everlafting pleafure, without 
anallay of pain. 

What then fhall we fay to thofe, who even cen* 
lure their Creator for their exiftence, and endeavour 
. to reafon themfelves into the hopes of returning 
tp nothing ? The 'Analogy of reafon fhews, thai 
their fentiments are both foolifh and impioujs* 
^d concludes againft them in a forcible manner : 
For, if we niay fuppofe, that a man would choofe 
to enter into this world, knowing it to be a ftate 
q£. trial, even fpr the fake of its temporal degree 
of bappinefs; much more would he choofe thi^ 
£fe» knowing it to be, the means of a probability, of 
eternal happinefs in a ftate beyond it. 

LE T us now confider the Analogy between thq 
Imn^atunty of Man's Life in this world, tp 

the 
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the maturity of it ; and the whole life of man here, ^ 
to his future life. 

The Bitle tells us, that temporal life is a proba- 
tionary ftate to eternal life : For the world pajfeib 
awa^y and the luft thereof -j but he that doetb the 
^ill of Gody abideth for ever t And Analogy con- 
firms this. — For why ftiould not temporal life be to 
eternal life, what the immaturity of temporal life, is 
to the maturity of it ? And what are the firft twen- 
ty years of man's life, but a ftate of trial, and exer- 
cifc, and difcipline, and inftruftion, to enable him 
to ad fome uleful Part in the world ? A common 
mechanic, after having learned the neceflary qualifi- 
cation of language, fhall be obliged to ferve many 
years to acquire the (kill of a trade, whereby he is 
to fupport nimfelf ; and they who are educated for 
the liberal arts, fhall ftudy with intenfenefs, and 
traverfe the globe for knowledge, in order to be ufe« 
fill to mankind. The great Roman orator was twenty 
fix years engaged in preparatory ftudies, before he 
was qualiBed to make one oration. And fiiall eter- 
nity of happinefs be made to depend upon left 
pains, and lefs trials, than the fhort enjoyment of 
a tranfient world ? 

And further, in this ftate of temporary probati- 
on, It is to be obferved, that children do many things, 
the reafon of which they do not, and cannot fee, 
merely in obedience to authority ; but they have 
fbme kincj of fenfe, that what is required of them,* 
though at prefent uneafy to them, will fome time- 
or other procure them pleafure. Analogus to thiSj 
in the mature ftate of man's life, the divine author 
of it may require things of him, the reafonablenels 
of which though he fhould not fee, yet ftiould he 
prefume it ; and aft as chearfully upon the . divine- 
teftimony, as upon the clear evidence of human 
reafon : For the mature ftate of a man here is only 
childhood, in refpeft to the perfeft ftate he will 
enjoy hereafter. — — It is, perhaps, upon this. 

account. 
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account, as well as innocence, that our Saviour fays,- 
fuffer little children to come unto nte^ and forbid them 
not ; for offucb is the kingdom of God : Verily I fay 
unto you^ whofcever fhall not receive the kingdom of 
God as a little cbild^ fhall in no wife enter therein. 
• jind except a man be born cfgain^ he cannot fet 
the kingdom of God. 

LET us now, in the fecond place, ftate the analo- 
gy between worldly cunning and true morality, 
or between that which is improperly called prudence 
and religion ; that is, the Analogy between the mo- 
ral and Ipiritual man . 

There is a fort of virtue, or prudence, very con- 
fiftent with the charafter of a bad man, even an 
atheift : An avaritious man fhall be temperate, be- 
caufe it is a means to increafe wealth ; an ambiti- 
ous man fhall be generous, becaufe it is a means to 
make friend (hip, and procure applaufe; the atheid: 
fhall be temperate and generous, and, in many o- 
ther refpeds, fb far virtuous, as he evidently fees a 
moral praftice is the means to prcferve health, pro- 
long life, and to give a true relifb to the pleafures 
of the world : But that, which conflitutes true vir- 
tue, is ading thus in obedience to the divine law- 
giver, and in hopes of a future reward. It is the 
Analogy between this lafl true prudence, and the 
improper prudence, or worldly cunning, which is 
to beconfidered. 

Prudence, in general, is the habit of choofing 

{>roper means to acquire a defirable end ; and world- 
y prudence is the choofing the likeliefl: means, to 
obuin temporal profperity. In this, men are cx» 
ccedingly fagacious, and induflrious, and enter- 
prifing : They compare pall things with the prefent, 
and judge, with a good degree of certainty, of 
what is the immediate matter of aftion, and with 
probability of futurity : They can lay fchemes, the 
event of which fliall be at fome years diftance ; 
they, can expend money upon manufadlures in th^ 
. . moll 
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inoft diflant parts of the globe, and encounter many 
difficulties to bring home their wealth. The perils 
of the ocean, the ficklinefs of climates^ and hoflile 
oppofition, though all united, fhajl not deter thein» 
from attempting to execute, a mercantile or an am- 
bitious proje£t. Now fho.uld not the Analogy of 
things teach us, that mankind ought to be more fa* 
gacious, more induftrious, and more enterprifingi 
in fpiritual things^ fince they are of infinitely more 
importance ? 

. But. this is not the whole of worldly prudence : 
Many men faU in the execution of their projeSs ; 
thq mariner periftes at fea, the merchant becomes a 
l^ankruptupon hnd, the farmer is impoverilhed by 
fbverity of weather, and the warrier is taken or kil* 
Lad in battle : But do thefe calamities and dif^- 
pointments hinder the reft of mankind from enga- 
ging in the fame purfuits ? Will not men, notwith- 
ftanding this, go to fea, enter into a precarioui 
t;rade, plow their land, and go to battle ? It would; 
he folly not to do thefe things : Yet, in Ipiritual 
tihings, they are deterred with every difficulty -, all. 
truths muft be made demonftrable to them ; their 
reward muft be made fure, and almoft unconditio* 
nal; the numbers of thofe that are to befaved muft 
be computed ; and, if the appearance of things is^ 
liiat a great part of mankind, are, bringing damnati* 
on upon themfelves, this ftiall frighten many a 
weaJL mind, eve^ from atteitipting to be faved. 
. But let Analogy have its full force, and the fol- 
ly, of this fpiritual inrtprud'ence ihall appear : Ft)r, 
fipce in all other things men are not hindered from 
reafonable pupfuiis,. by evident and unavoidable dif- 
ficulties ; neither fhould. they.in their religion^ in; 
the work of their falyation, which is of infinitdy 
more importance than aU thpfe things, which man*^ 
kind purfue with fuch eagBrnefs and (agacity. Our 
Saviour, therefore, very properly anfwered that 
queftion of more curiofity tW.ufe: Lord, <?r«« 

there 
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ihiri few^ that he faved ? Strive^ fays he, to enter 
in at the fir ait gate ; for many^ I fay unto you^ 
will feek to enter in^ andjhall not be able. He 
makes no comparifon at all between the numbers, 
as being of no fort of ufe •, but takes occafion to 
exhort them to that fpiritual diligence^ which is the 
condition of falvation : For many, that feek it," Jhall 
not he ^i/^,.becaufeth€y ovAy feek^ and do not ftrive. 
Manyy in this anfwer, is a relative term, not to the 
number of thofe to be faved, which may be infinite- 
ly morCi but to the mind and purpofe of God, 
which is to faVe all men ; for he is not willing^ that 
^ny fhould perifh^ but that all /hould come to. repen- 
tance. They may, therefore, be very few^ for 
ought we know, in refpeft to thofe, which are faved ;^ 
and yet be many^ in refpedt to the purpofe of 
God, which was to fave All. 

Nowj fuppofe men were to reafon in the fame 
nianner. in temporal concerns ; it would put ian intir6 
idop to all human induftry : The mariner would not 
put to fea, till he had computed, whether there ^e 
more men, that efcape^ than perifh^ by the waters; 
the merchant would not trade, till he had compu- 
ted, whether there were more men made rich, thaA 
impoverifficd, by traffic -, the farmer would not foW 
his feed^ till he had computed, whether there were 
more grains which grew, than failed : And, perhaps^ 
a true computation would^ in many cafes^ deter* 
mine things on the difcouraging fide. 

But they do not argue fo : On the contrary, they 
fuppofe very juftly, though multitudes fuffer lofs, 
and difappointmentj in all forts of worldly purfuitsi 
yet it is not the nature of things, fo much zS humati 
folly, and error^ and precipitancy, that occafion-;^ 
it : And therefore, if they think they can putfue a 
fcheme rationally^ they are worldly prudent in at* 
tempting it. 

And thus in t-eligidti fhould nieri argue i Tholigli 
Unillions^ peri(b^ every man is fure he hai th£ fficati* 

F of 
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of falvation in his own power ; and therefore, let* 
ring others anfwer for their own folly, each man 
ihould work cut bis otm falvation. To this pur* 
pofe was our Saviour's anfwer, which ftill leaves it 
undetermined, whether th^ majority of mankind 
are faved or not % and it will be fo, till the final trial : 
For thus much we are affured, that heaven is not 
a lottery, and the arithmetic of prizes and blanks 
has nothing to do with it ; but every man is fufBci- 
cntly inabled to obtain eternal happinefs \ and if a 
man fails, itisintirely his own fault. Our Saviour 
argues very ftrongly, from worldly, to fpiritual fa- 
gacity, in the parable of the unjuft fteward* Tht 
ftory is well known, and the application of it is di* 
re&ly to our purpofe : j4nd the Lord commended 
the unjuft fteward^^ becaufe be bad done wifely \ for 
tbe children of this world are^ in their generation^ 
wifer^ than the children of light. ** If pious and 
** good men would be any thing near as diligent^ 
:•• and follicitous, to fecurc to tbemfelves an eternal 
^ happinefs in the life to come, as worldly men are 
** dextrous, and unwearied, in providing for them- 
•* felvcs the things of this ftiort and tranfitory life, 
•• they could not poflibly fail of their reward.** 

Aln[K)(l all the parables and allufions which Chrift 
makes ufe of, have their force in this kind of ana- 
logical reafoning. — Let any one examine the Scrip- 
ture-Accounts, of the allufion of new cloth put to 
an old garment;— of computing coft before build* 
ing, and ftrength before fighting ; — the ftory of the 
unjuft judge 5 — of the king who took an account of 
his fervants, and (hewed extraordinary mercy to one 
of therti ;— of the letting the vineyard to the huf- 
bandmen, who killed the fon and heir ; — of the 
marriage of the king's fon, and the judgment upon 
the perfon who wanted a wedding-garment ^ — of 
the mafter watching, to prevent the breaking up of 
his houfe ; — of the mafter returning from the field, 
and ordering the fervants, who hadbeeu at lalpour, 

to 
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to attend him ; — of the ten virgins;— of the talentsi 
and of the tinjufl: fteward^ already mentioned ;— i. 
with other alluGon3 and parables % and it mud be 
allowed, that the ufe of them all lies^ in the Analo- 
gy they bear to fpiritual things. If there could be 
any doubt of this, the fcripture^applicationsof thenA 
might be brought as undeniable teftimonies» 

To conclude this difcourfe, one Analogy mord 
fliall be taken notice of^ between worldly and fpi- 
ritual prudence ; net as they may both be found in 
man, but as one is in God, and the other in man % 
remembring the definition given of prudence, that 
it is the chuiing proper means to acquire a defirable 
end. 

WHEN men aflbciated theixifeives into foctetiesf 
they not only afligned penalties to the tranf- 
greffions t)f their own pofitive inftitutions^ but alfo tb 
the cranfgrellions of morality^ which is a divine law^ 
and has evident rewards and punidunents annexed to 
it, even in this^life^ in the ndturalconfequencesof itt 
But it is alfo evident, that the natural confequences 
of virtue and vice are not fufEcient, to induce men 
topraiftife onci and to deter them, Gram committing 
the other: For this reafod, human focieties, in ma^ 
ny inftances^ corroborate the moral law, by addi- 
tional fandions ; and» in fome inftances, not only 
punifh vice, as injurious to fociety, but alfo as a 
tranfgrcflion of that, which is jff/ and proper to h^ 
done *' : And the puniftiment for crimes is often 

F 1 capital. 

* Our (enfe or difcernment of ad^iohs, fts mOndly ^d Or evili 
, Implies in it, a fenfe or difcenuhent of tfaem, as of good or ill d«- 
fert. It may be difficult to explain this perceptioni, fp as to an- 
fwer all the queftions^ which may be a&ed concerning it : But 
every one fpeaks of fuch and fudi adions, as defervitig panlfh- 
ment : And it is not, I fuppofe^ pretended, that theyiiave ab- 
-iblotely no meaning at all to the expreffiom Now the meaning 
plainly is nt>t, that we conceive it for the good of fociety^ that 
the doer of fuch adions fhoold be tnade to fafier : For if, anhap* 
pily, it were refolved, that a man, who by fome innocent a^ioit 
was inftiM with the plague, ihould be left tp perifli, left by other 

peoplet 
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capital. It is likewife obfervable, that all the im- 
portant duties of morality have not civil fan£tions 
in any ftate, but the moft, in the beft of ftates i 
And thefe civil fandions are not always propor- 
tionable : The difference of colour in the flcin, in 
feme places makes Murder punifliable with death, 
or money i and Ingratitude is fcarce any where pu^ 
hi (bed. From hence may be inferred, that men ac- 
knowledge the obligation of the moral law, as well 
as the inlufficiency of its fanftion in the natural 
courfe of things ^ which infufficiency they endea- 
vour to make up, arid yet muft own, that, after 
all, the government of the world is unequal : For 
fome crimes are notpunifbable at all, in proportion 
to their malignity, either in their natural confe- 
quences, or by civil fanftiohs. 

The argunlent of analogy will therefore ftand 
thus :— *If mankind, confidered in a fociable ftate, 
have a difpofition to give a full fandtion.tothc mo- 
ral law -, the moral s^jovemor of. the world muft 
liave a greater : — If finite creatures are inadequate 
to this, and moral juftice be imperfeftly adminifter*- 
cd ; the infinite BEING is certainly equal to it, ancj 
will adminiftcr it perfe£tly. — Therefore, fince the 
conftitutipn of things cannot allow that perfec- 
tion of adminiftration in this world, infallibJy it 
will be made up in the next. 

And farther, if finite creatures, by their own rea- 
Ibning; are led to think, they may punifli, to the 

extent of their power, that is, with temporal death ; 

I ' " ■ 

yeoplei coining near him, th^ infedUon fhould fptead ; no orfe 
ivouid fay, he deferved this treatments Innocence and ill defert 
are inConfift^t ideas. Bat ill defert fuppofes gailt ; and if one 
be not part of the other, yet they are evidently and naturally 
connected in our mind.— —-Thus in human creatures there it 
«n affodation of the two ideas, natural and moral evil, wicked- 
nefs and punifhment^ If this afTodation was merely airtificial or 
acddental, it were nothing ; but bdng moft unqueflionably na- 
tural, it greatly concerns as to att^d to it. jinaJ, Nat. and Rev. 

afluredly 
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afluredly they fliould conclude, that the infinite 
God may punifli to the extent of his power, that 
is, with eternal death. 

Thus does Analogy lead us, by true fteps of rea- 
foning from the prafticc of mankind, to the ac- 
knowledgment of a future (late ^ of eternal rewards 
and punifhments ; which, as it is the ultimate end 
of all trial, and moral probation, here ; fo is it thq 
foundation, upon which all religious obligations arc 
built. 

^ Que ehacun examine fa penfee, il la troavera to&jours oc-» 
pipe? au paiTe & a Tavenir. Noas ne penfons prefque point 
au prefent ; & fi nous y penfons^ ce n'eft que pour en prendre U| 
luiniere pour diipofer Favenir. Le prefent n^eft jamais n6tr« 
but. Le pafle Sc le prefent font nos moyens ; le {eul avenir eft 
notre objet. Ainfi nous ne vivons jamais ; mais nous efperons. 
de vivre ; Sc nous difpofons toujours a etre heureux : II eft in* 
dabitable que nous ne le ferons jamais, ii nous n*afpirons k uoe 
autre beatitude, qu'4 celle dont on peut jouir en cette vie. Pen^ 
fies de M. Pafchal, 

From hence we ihould argue, analogically, that there will be 
a future flate ; fince the human mind is fo intirely difpofed to 
think of future pleaifures, rather than the prefent, or the pod ; un« 
lefs we will fuppofe that human nature has appetites, which its 
^thor never intended ihonid be gratified ; but every other appe* 
tite has a reafonable gratificadon, fo alfo ihall this one have a 
fpnaUe gratification in another ^te of things. 
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Luke vi. 38. 

and it ft>all he given unto you\ good fneafure^ pref^ 
I down^ andfi>aken togefher^ and running ttvery 
ill men give into your bofom : For wth the fame* 
'a/are that you mete withal^ it .fiall he meafured 
you again. ,r 



H E particular occafiort of thtfe words i», 
the precept againft raifli judgment 5 upoa 
which our Saviour commands us to be 
DafTionate and forgiving in our judging of 
s ; for in proportion to- that, we fhall receivd 
y from God -, meafure for mcafure 5 ihat hi 
e give to others good mcafufe of Chktitfi 
rd down-j and' Jbaken together^ and running d^er^ 
will give to Us'gbdd nieafure of* mercy, freffed 
y andjhaken together ^ . and running' over. Th© 
Is riiuft ciertaihly be undcrftobd fo :' For with 
me meaJUretbatye mete withal^ it (hall he mea^ 
^ to you a^aih^ 

Now 
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Now though thcfe words are, in the Bibk^ con« 
nefted with a particular precept, yet they are a gp- 
neral rule of Analogy between die divine conduft 
towards man, and the condud): of men towards one 
another. For the terms, being metaphorical, and 
meaning, in their natural fenfe, the known pra&icc 
of dealing men, in meafuring corn, and other like 
commodities, are, in their analogical meanings 
equally applicable to all human offices, of a. mioral 
nature, between man and man. In proportion to a 
man's difpofition to gi^ to all men, their due of 
the good things of the world, God will be difpofed 
to give to him fpiritual goods : In proportion as a 
man is difpofed to give to others, more than their 
due of the good things of life f which includes under 
it both generofity and charity), God will be dif- 
pofed to give to him, more than the ordinary pro> 
portion of fpiritual goods. 

Since there are many particular analogies, illuf- 
trated in the New Teftament^ that can have but one 
application, it feems reafonable that this rule, being 
capable of a general fenfe, (hould have a genend 
meaning. The parable of the unjufl: judge, Luki 
xviii. of the Tares, Mattb. xiii. of the king wjio 
took an account of his fervants, Mattb. xviii. of the 
vineyard, and the husbandmen killing the fon» 
Msitb. xxi. with fome more, are of the kind of 
particular analogies, and (hew the Divine conduct, 
in particular caies, illuftr^ted by hyman condudb. 
But this text, though occafioned by a particular 
precept, implies a general Analogy, and means, or 
may be underftood, without any iort of violence, ei- 
ther to the form of expreflion or context* to denote 
the rule of the Divine condud, in all cafes, to free 
and accountable agents. 

. We have other inftances in die fcripture, of particu- 
lar precepts giving occafion to general rules, Manb. 
vii. 12. as when our Saviour fays. Therefore all 
things y wbatfoeverye would^ that menjbmld do unto 
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yoUy do ye enjen fo to tbsm. This univerfal rule ojf 
jnoral behaviour follows a particular pr^pept, to 
aik importunately of God the things we i^ant ; en- 
couragement to which is given from human con* 
du(Sl, For men do not perverfely give a ftone to 
the hungry man who begs a loaf of bread, nor a 
ierpent to him who aiks a filh : The inference is 
therefore ftronger, that mfinite goodnefs, and in- 
finite wifdom, will not give evils to men that pray 
for goods. Then follows the general and noble rule 
pf human condud : Therefore all things^ wbatfoever 
ye v)ouldj that menjbould do to yoUy do ye even fo ta 
ibem. Not that die connecting particle tberefon 
is illative from the former in a logipal fenfe ; for a 
general conclulion cannot follow from particular 
premifes *, but it means an ending or determinati-» 
on of that kind of reafoning, to fave the trouble of 
mentioning many other inftances, all which are fup- 
plied by that one general rule. Or if this rule be 
fuppofed to come at the conclufipn of the whole 
Sermon on the mount, not as an inference from a 

Srticular precept, it ftill amounts to the feme ; 
r it is a general rule, fubilituted in the place of 
many particular precepts, that might be given. 

And thus, in the famecliapter of St. Mattb. i, 2. 
after the precept. Judge not^ t bat ye be not judged^ 
comes the reafon : For with wbat judgment ye judge^ 
yejball be judged. And what follows is not to be 
thought merely a repetition of the reafon, but a ge- 
neral rule of behaviour, as properly connefted to 
the precept and reafon given, as if it had [/herefore] 
pFenxedy as in the former inftance ; for it has what 
is equivalent to it, the connecting particle and : 
jind^ that is,, not only in the cafe of judging others, 
but as a general rule in all other cafes of human 
behaviour, witb wbat meafure ye mete^ it fhall be 
. fpeafured to you again. 
' But it is ftill more to the purpofe to obferve, that 
Uiis rulie is connected with another rule of a gene- 
ral 
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ral meaning in St. Msrk^ and both made ule of to' 
enforce another precept, that of hearing the word 
of God : If any man have ears to bear^ lei him bear : 
jtnd he faid unto tbem^ take heed what ye hear ; 
with what meafure ye mete^ it fhall he meafurtd tw 
you : And unto youj that hear^ Jhall more be given : 
For he that hath^ to him fhall be given ; and be that 
bath not^ from him fhall le taken^ even that which 
be hath. No more (hall be obferved from this paf- 
fage at prefent, than that thefe rules, being applied 
together to one precept, and alfo toxlifFerent pre- 
cSepts and parables (for this (hall be made to ap* 
pear in thfe fequel of this difcourfe), are general iti 
their fenfe, and do imply the meafure and rule of 
Divine conduft towards man : For if they were not 
fo, they could not fuit variety of occafions, and 
\rith truth be applied to examples and duties, evi- 
dently diftinguiOied from each other; 
■ From the words thus explained, thcfe things of* 
fer themfelves to be confidered, 

Firjiy The moral governor of the world will aft 
towards moral Beings, as they aft towards ond 
another. Therefore, 

Secondly i There is one moral rule of behaviour tir 
all forts of niorai beings. 

Thirdly^ This is remarkably e*emplified in ther 
Divinity itfelf affuming humanity, and per- 
forming perfeft obedience to moral duties t 
and th^gy (hewing both what morality is li 
the Deity, and what human nature flioqld af-' 
pire to, in imitating the Divine hiorality. 

Firft^ The moral governor of the world will aft 
towards moral beings,, as they afl: towards one anor 
then 

THE 
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THE moral Governor of the world riot only 
treats all moral beings according to equU 
table rules of morality, but alfo defires to 
have his treatment of them approved, to the end * 
that all perfons may be fatisfied, and that' every 
motUb may be flopped. 

Are not my IV ays equal ? Are not your ways une^- 
qual ? Being the lauguage of God by the mouth of 
•Ezekiely is a clear appeal, from the corrupt behavi* 
our, and prejudiced opinions of - mankind, to h\Jh 
man rcafon properly exerting itfelf : For although 
vitious and abandoned creatures may find matter of 
difpute againft the equity of providence, the children 
of^wifdom {hall always juftify the Divine condudt | 
and that from juft reafoning, drawn from the merit 
or demerit of moral beings : Not that any reafon- 
ing can be accurate enough, to account for every 
particular inftance of providential behaviqur ; but, 
as in human chara<5ters, the greateft number of a 
man's adions procure him either the title of Good 
br\Bad% the moft frequent inftances of providence 
being evidently juft, are afufEcient reafon, to eve- 
ry unprejudiced perfon, to believe all the ways of 
providence to be equal. The Pfalmift expreflcs 
his belief of this matter in the following manner t 
Therefore hath the Lor o recvmpenfed me according 
to my right eoufnefSy according to the cleannefsof 

fny hands in his eye fight. With the merciful 

tbou wilt fhew thyfelf merciful ; with the uprighl 
tnan, thou wilt fhew thyfelf upright ; with tb^ 
furey thou wilt fbew thyfelf pure •, and with the 
Reward thou wilt fhew thyfelf fr awards that is, 
^ a merciful man behaves to his fellow^creature, 
ib will God. behave to him; as the froward man 
43ehaves to another man, fo will God behave to him* 
Though the word /r<?«;^ri ** be a term fignifying 



^ [unoL rp«?A» JjatrfiJ/H? Sept, 
rf i&^o$ Perverfus, callidus, 
^ l^«rf sf A' perverto^ diftorqncOf 
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ft bad fort of men, yet the pfalmift very elegantljf 
applies it to God, not to denote any badnefs of di^ 
pofition (which it would be impious to {uppak)^ 
out a fimilarity of external behaviour. 

One general rule of equity, which our Saviour 
gives in the New Tejiameni^ is, whatsoever ye wouU^ 
that men Jhould do to you^ do ye toin fo to them % 
which though exprefling a mle of behaviour drawn 
from the fubftitution ot the ading nian^ into the 
place of him, to whom the action is performed, yet 
IS it connected, as related by St. Matthew ^ to the 
divine conduft : If ye then^ being evil^ know bow to 
give good gifts unto your children^ how much more 
Jhall your Father^ which is in Heaven^ give good 
things to them that ajk him ? "therefore all things^ 
whatfoeverye would^ that men fhoulddo toyou^doye 
even fo to them. 

And it is obfervahle, that this part of the divine 
.condu(5l, to which this rule is conne^ed^ is itfclf 
.alfo deduced from human conduft^ chat is^ the a» 
nalogy. between divine and human aftions. iVbat 
man is there ofyou^ whom if his fon afk breads wiB 
. he give him a ft one ? or^ if he afk a fifb^ will he 
give him a ferpent ? If ye then^ being evil^ know 
iow to give good gifts^ is the acknowledgement rf 
human condud : How much more fhall your Fathefn 
which is in Heaven^ give good things to them that ap, 
him ? is the inference and declaration of the divine 
Conduct. Therefore all things^ whatfoever ye would^ 
• that men fhould do to you^ do ye even fo to them , i fet 
this is the law and the prophets ; for this rule con- 
tains all the moral part of the revelations of God.tD 
man, refpedling our duty towards our neighbour i 
and is the fum of true religion, righteoufnefs, and 
equity ; being not only the rule which is to a(cer« 
tain the prafticc of men towards one another, but 
IS alfo the mcafure of the divine adions towards 
men. 

So 
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So that this paffage of fcripture is of two iilc« 
to us ; not only to (hew us, that general rules of 
behaviour arc given in the place of many pahicular 
precepts (fuppjfing it either conncded to the lafb 
precept of the divine fermon on the mount, or to 
them all, as has been confidered,^ but alfo to (hew 
the limilarity between the divine and human con- 
do^, in fuch manner, that otle may be made ufe 
€f, to explain the other. 

Now this rule of juftice is exceedingly reafonst^- 
ble, whether we confider it between rnaii and man* 
or between God and man: For, in every a6Hon 
towards a neighbour, a man fhould confider him- 
ielf as agent and patient : In the latter refpeft, he 
can cafily fee, what he would have done, and there- 
by he knows what in the other fhould be done : He 
may confider himfelf both as judge, and the obje6fc 
of juftice: Such, therefore, as his integrity is tode- 
tcfmine equitably, fuch will the condudl of man-^ 
kind probably be towards hitin in this life f which is 
^ natural reward of virtue) i fuch alfo will the con- 
duft of God certainly be towards him, in the final 
and eternal reward of all virtue. For the rule may 
ad properly beexprefled, therefore all things, wbaU 
fieverye would, that God Jbould do to you f do ye t^ 
V€»fo to men. 

" ' If this precept be confidered as one {general con* 
clufion from the whole fermon on the mount, it is 
kfclf tbe law and the prophets, or the fum of all 
i^hteous behaviour, implying both the rule of 
duty between man and man, and the rule of juftice 
between God and man *, the latter of which is as 
rcafonable as the former : For let a man confider 
faimfelf in the double capacity of agent and patient ; 
as a fubje£l bound by laws, and as a moral gover« 
lior, and final diftributer of rewards and punifh^^ 
nif nts ; and in one cafe, he muft: fee, what is reafo* 
nable for him to do, by feeing, what, in the other, he 
would require to be done *, and, conlcqueotly he 

muft 
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muft approve of the divine equity in the etertial re- 
wards of virtue, and the eternal punilhment of 
vice, as well as the excellency of the rule^ that leads 
to the praflice of juftice amongft men, and the ap- 
probation of it by God : Of particular applications 
of which rule to human behaviour the Icriptures 
give inftances. ' . 

. When our Saviour relates the oaf able of the king^ 
who would take an account of his fervants, an4 
.who, inftead of felling the man, who owed him tea 
thouland talents, forgave him that immenfe debt; 
.tvhich fervant, not retaining a grateful memory of 
that prodigious mercy, (hewed cruelty to his fellowr 
fervant, and was therefore delivered to the tor^ 
mentors^ till he Jhould pay all }, an application of this 
to the divine conduft is made by our Saviour : Si 
4ikewife Jhall my heavenly Father do alfo unto you^ 
if ye from your hearts^ forgive not every one his bror 
tber their trefpajfes. This plainly implies God'i 
dealing with men, as they deal with one another. 16 
.which particular cafe the Analogy of behaviour is 
clearly expreffed ; and, by parity of reafoning, fhall 
^e the fame in all others, according to the general 
rule of conduft already laid down: Therefore all 
ti^ingSj, 'Wbatfqev^rye would^ that GoAfhculd do tc 
ycu, do ye even fo to men : — Which leads to the f^ 
cond head, that there is one moral rule of behaviouif 
to all forts of mpral beings. 

THE inimediatecqnfequendeofwhat has beefl 
faid, is, that there can be but one moral law 
to all moral Beings. ^ 

The fame rule of juftice and mercy which God 
requires of mankind in their probationary ftate herej 
he will himfelf obferve in his whole behaviour to- 
wards them, both during the time of their moral 
agency^ and the ultimate trial of their adlionSr 
That cortipaflion which is required of us, (hall ht 
Ihewed to us ; and as many fins (hall be forgiven 
offending mani as man for^ves his offending bro- 

tlicri 
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ther ; that is, if man forgives all, God will forgivd 
all. That jufticc which we praftifeto One another^. 
fliall be the final mtafure of divine juftice to us. If 
we have honeftly given every man his due^ our 
righteous judge will confer every bleffing we have a 
titleto i a title^ not^ in^eed^ iipon any other terms 
than that of his own original promife ; but a proi 
mifc amongfl: men being a foundation of right, with 
God it is the fureft foundation : If we have injured 
one another, God will not, indeed^ injure us ; be^ 
taufethe reftitude of his nature will not allow it'j 
but he will treat us as objedls of ftfift jiiftice^ and 
thereby as excluded from mercy •, which, in effedt 
is equivalent to the higheft injury, though it be ill 
its nature quite different. 

This treatment is evidently part of the ptcfeni 
moral government of the worlds and the rule of it \i 
fiilly exprefled^ Mattb. xiii, i2. For wbofotver hatb^ 
to bmjhall be given ^ and be /hall have mbre abun^^ 
dance ; but whofoever bath not^ from hirnfiall hi 
taken away^ even that be hath. Here this rule is ap^ 
plied^ upon our Saviour's fpeaking in parable^ : It 
K ziQaki applied^ in the fame fenfe, upon the para-- 
bie of the talents^ Mattb. xxv. 29. Again^ Luki 
iriii. rS.v it is joined to preaching and hearing the 
word» and is ufliered in, with, take heed hoil^ye beari 
llut iti St. Aiark^ it is not only applied upon the 
fame bctafion, but is alfo joined with the general 
tnle^ meafure for meafurCj Matk iv. 24. 3'ake heed 
bow ye bear ; ivitb what tHeafure ye mete^ itjhalt 
he mtafured to you : And unto you that bear^ Jbali 
Wiore be given 5 for he that bath^ to hitn Jhall hi 
given y and be that hath noty from bimJhaU be td^ 
Taen^ even that which be bath. 

. From the connexion of thefe pafla^es, it iiiay 
be inferred, thsit havings atid meting with meafure^ 
ire fynonymous ! For, in the fpiritual fenfe of 
tiling, a liian is faid to hofve^ what he applies to^ 

]proper ufe ; and he that applies a thing to a propef 

& ttiit 
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utc, is, as appears from thcfc texts, to be rewarded 
with an addition of more, in two refpefts ; not 
only of what is to be pradifed towards others, but 
of what he is to receive from God upon bis own 
account : that is, be who hears the gofpel to pur** 
pofe, (hall learn more ^ as he who is charitable, 
fhall both receive a larger gift of the grace of chari- 
ty, whereby he becomes more charitable to others, ' 
and alfo a larger gift of divine charity towards him, 
whereby he is become poffcffor of a greater degree 
of fpintual bappinefs. 

Now when it is faid, there is one moral law to 
all moral beings, this mu(t be confidercd, that 
whereas the fup'^eme being can only be conceived 
as a governor^ and all other moral beings as fuhjeds i 
the duties of humility, adoration, and fuch-like,- 
can only belong to them ; but he being fuperior to 
all, can owe no fubjedion, or adoration, or obedii 
fnce, to any thing. Yet the laws of dif^ribu- 
tivejufticedo eminently belong to him ;' and^ ib 
far ^s he has revealed them, they are the fame to us^ 
making this difference, that as there are powers up- 
on earth, whithowe obedience only to God, fo 
God owes obedience to no being : And as there arc 
many relations, which moral beings (land in to one 
another, yet not all equally in the fame ; fo eve* 
ry moral being is not fub)e£t to every moral law} 
but whatever is a moral law in any cafe, can not be 
vacated by a contrary obligation in any other moral 
being -, one being may be bound where another it. 
not bound at all •, but one being can not be bound 
to the direct contradi<5lory of what another is bound, 
to. — If the human rule of juftice be, to give all. 
men their due ; fo muft it be to angels, the angelic 
rule of juftice, to give to all beings their due, with 
whom they hold any fociety, or in refpeft to whom 
they can be conGdered in any degree of obligation^ 
If men are bound to particular duties by the relati? 
Ons of father and ion, mafter and fervant, benefac- 
tor 



tor ind the pcrfpn benefitted j yet every man is not a 
father, or a mafter, or a benefador \ 6fr. And if iC 
be truly iaid^ that the moral duties arifing from 
thefe relations are binding upon human nature,' bc- 
caufe it i^ fuicepiive of fuch relations ; fo there is ^ 
moral law binding the whole fcale of rational beings^ 
though every individual is not bound by every lawj 
becaufe. every individual cannot ftand incyery pof»- 
fible relation to every other individuaL 

An angel, perhaps, cannot be con(idered pto* 
perly as a father ; and therefore paternal authority^ 
and filial duty, do not belong to thatclafs of beings^ 
in refpeft to one another t But as thei e muft ht 
feme fociety amongfl: them, and that probably 
much more excellent than ours, and alfo between 
them and us, though not clearly comprehended by 
us ; they are under the obligation of many laws a*- 
rifing from focial ties, fome fimilar, and perhaps 
fome diflfercnt from oUrs ; yet in no cafe fo differentj 
as that, if it be a human duty to adore God as a Qt^ 
Ator, it (hould not alfo be an angelic duty to adortf 
the fame Creator *, or that, if it be binding on thehif-- 
man nature, to do all ads of benevolence, it fhouldi 
not be binding on the angelic to do the fame \ 
Their morality is fo like ours, that we are taught, in 
our revelation, to pray to our common parent, that 
his floiU may be dont on earthy as it is by the angeh 
in Heaven. For we are here in a ftate of pupil-age^ 
trial and probation, in order to become fit per^ 
ions to afToCiate with angels hereafter s Our Savi- 
our fays, after once paffing to that other more glo*- 
nous ftate, we cannQt die any more. For we an 
equal unto the Angels^ and ate the children ofGod^ 
hiing the children df the refurreSlionJ' 

In like manner, if men and ange's may (land lA 
the itlatibn of governors and fubjefts, and It be 
the duty of a governor to proteft bis fubjefts, to 
chaftife the difobedient, to reward the obedient ; fo 
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muft it be the duty (if fuch language may be allowv 
cd, whciv we fpeak concerning the fupren^e Be- 
ing) of the moral governor of the world, to do all 
the offices belonging to fuch a relation. 

There is, therefore, one eternal moral law^ fir 
all beings that are fubjeBs of juftice^ and judges of 
right and wrong ; and by this there is a fociety fup 
' ported, and a harmony of behaviour between tiie 
iupreme intelligent BEING, and the feveral or- 
ders of ^mr^^//!; to Men^ the lo weft of hb moral 
fubjedts. 

According to this moral law Angels lived: But 
fome tranfgreired it, and fell from their ftatiqn. k 
was fully revealed to jidam ; was corrupted by hie 
fall : was revealed again to Noah ; again to yHr4^ 
bam •, again to the Jews \ but covered wth fynf> 
bolical inftitutions : At laft it was fully revealed and 
praftifed by Jesus Christ: By this the y/orld 
inuftlive; by this mankind (hall be judged; and 
the fcntence Jhall then appear fo righwious, that e- 
!Ven the Mouths of the wicked themfelvcs ^41// k 
popped: For the fon of God fliall judge mankind 
by that law, according to which he himfelf lived* 

This we learn from the laft revelation of the vrA\ 
of God to men, in the perlbn of Jesus Christ > 
who, though the fon of Goo, upon account of 
this one eternal rule of morality being fuitable to 
the natures of all moral beings, was plcafed to fub- 
mit to it, becoming man, and performing pcrfefi: 
obedience to it ; which probably could not have 
been done, if the moral law of men was not the 
fame with that of angels, was not the fame with 
chat of God himfelf. 

This perfeft obedience of Christ to the mond 
law was the next thing to be confldered. 

But the hiftory of the incarnation of the fon of 
God, his educarion, preaching, aftions, and fuf*- 
ferings amongft men, being well known in a chrif- 
tian Country, lefs may be laid upon this part of 

the 
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tlie dcHgn, than would othcrwife be neceflary. One 
tcftimony, therefore, that of God himfelf, who 
has declared it upon feveral occaHons, may fuffice. 

When Jesus was baptized by John the baptift^ 
Lo ! a voice from Heaven ^ foying^ this is my belov^ 
ed fon^ in whom I am well pleafed. Again, wheri 
J^e wa3 transfigured, in company with P^/^, and 
James^ and Jobn^ behold a voice out of the cloudy 
n»bicb faid^ this is mj beloved fon^ in whom I am 
wellpUafed. But if Jesus had been a (inner, or a 
tran%reflbr of the moral law, it was impoflTible, that 
God could be well pleafed with him; who gave 
farther proof of it, in raifing him the third day after 
his (]path. In this laft afb, God die Father hath ful- 
ly ptbvcd the perfect unfinning obedience of his 
fbh, for his whole life, according to the prophecy, 
ihou wilt not leave my foul in hell^ neither wilt thou 
'fiiffertbim holy one t§ fee corruption. Jesus Christ 
was therefore holy^ that is, without fin, fince Gob 
Afhially railed hiih from the liate of death ; abd» 
confequently^ the obedience of Jesus Chr ist, dur- 
ing his whble life, being more than thirty years» 
was perfcA and unfinning *, for God himfelf has de- 
dared it. 

Having thus proved, that there is one moral 
law to all moral beings, to God, Angels^ and hu- 
man creatures ; and that Jesus Christ, in a courfe 
: 6f adions under a human form, for more thao thir- 
ty years^ paid |)erf6£l: obedience tojt; fbme re- 
marks IhaU be made upon thefe doftrines. 

FIRST, it n!iay be put as a queftion by (bme, 
what is the foundation of this law, which is not 
only a rule to free creatures, but to the fupreme 
k^va%^\v[S€iS,\ The anfwer is, Hoe relations of things. 
' Although Gob niadethe world, y(6t dil^ making 
'tis it w^ Mt fomtttcly artntrary, as that die fortn 
^ Jt Was* not itt fottte meaftire determined by ttic 
relations of things, ^ tht Lc^cians fay, in fieri^ 
or which were not aiduairy in b^ihg, but in the pof- 

G ^ iSMftty 
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fibility of It. It cannot be doubted, but that there 
are an infinite number of forms, all eaually poflibk 
to mere phyfical power -, yet many ot thcfc fo dif* 
fonaqt to certain reafons of exiftencc, as not to 
\>^ the objefts at all of power influenced by wif- 
dom. For inftanoe. 

Virtue and Vice may be fuppofed to bepre» 
fent to the divine mind before the creation of an* 
gels or men ; that is, before there were creatures to 
praftifeone, and commit the other. It was certainly 
in the divine power, either to create, or not to creatse 
beings, capable of knowing the diflfercncc between 
virtue and vice^ and of ading according to fuch 
knowledge : But I believe it will be allowed^i that 
things could not be fo conlVituted^ that vice (hould 
be obligatory, and virtue not ; that vice fhould be 
rewarded with eternal happinefs, and virtue punifli* 
cd with eternal mifery 2 That is, that although 
thoufands of worlds, exceedingly different from 
this, might have been created, yet a world, totally 
contradiaing this, could not have been made : And 
the realbn is, the relations of things, being clearly 
feen by the Creator before the aft of creation, arc 
tp h\im a rule of determination.'* 

But this kind of reafoning is what we muft not 
go far in ; for it is launching into an unknown fea, 
beyond the bounds of limited minds, into the con- 
jfluft of an infinite intelligence. Yet there is an ufc 
ariflng from the attempt : For hereby we know, 
that we do not know the relations of things, fo as to 
difcover a moral law thereby ; burthat we are be- 
holden to the goodnefs of God in revealing it to us» 
[jy his prophets, andbyhisfon. 

^ UpQii t)ie wUl of a (blf exiftent being Des Cartes maka Ac 
fert^inty of felf evident propofitions, or asdoms, as well as of 
|dl other necef&ry truths to depend. According to l^qiy thet^ec 
Angles of a triangle are equal to two right pnes, mqpely becaufe 
the Deity would, that they fhould be fo : 

Such ohilpfophcrs are bad fupporters of religion; ^pinoT^ 
IfUfi |iHu)^ tl^ worft ttfe of the frindf l^s of Dea Cartes, 

Ap4 
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And there is alfo a further ufe of this knowledge 
of our own igtiorance, inafmuch as we dfC hereby 
Jed to allow the jufticc of many divine Ads, the 
reafons of which we do not, and cannot, lee. The 
tall of Angels beyond redcnnption, the deftrufti- 
on of the Canaanitef^ and the facriHcing of an inno- 
cent fon, by the hand of a good father, with many 
inftances of extraordinary providence in national 
rewards and chaftifements, may be difEcuIties to 
fome, who pretend to know the foundation of mora- 
lity in the relations of things, but not to thofe who 
acknowledge, that the Supreme Being knows theni 
accurately, but his creatures very imperfeftly. For 
though the rule of God's juftice be the fame with that 
of ours, yet his knowledge is much greater, and con- 
fequently his juftice, in many cafes, not to be tho* 
roughly accounted for by us. We can in general lay^ 
and with truth, though in every particular inftancc 
iRre can not prove it, that God is juft, by the fame rule 
. that man ought to be fo : But the objefts of his juC 
tice being coUcdive bodies, as well as individuals^ 
nations, worlds, and the univerfe ; no finite creature 
can pretend to afcert^n the interefts of all nations in 
the world, of all the worlds, or of the whole coU 
]e<5lion of intelligent Beings, Angels and Men, in- 
habitants of theie planets, and other immenfely dif« 
tant fyftems: Confequently in many cafes, for want 
of knowledge, men are incapable of judging of di- 
vine juftice, notwithftanding it be determmed by 
the eternal rule of giving to all their due, and not 
doing injury to any one. 

SECONDLY, the doftrine of one moral law to 
all moral Beings leads to another very ufeful 
rcflcikion. 

Frocn hence it appears there is a clofe alliance be* 
tween the human and divine nature ; one is made in 
the hkencfs of the other, and both obfervant of the 
eternal rules of righteoufnefs. The divine condu£t 
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IB propofed as a pattern to the human ; and, le(^ 
^ere ihcuM be any midake in judging of that con- 
du6l, God himfdf becomes man, and pays obediencp 
to it: Wcnced therefore look no further than Je^ 
8t7 s Cmr 1 5T^ to know what jperfc6t morality is. 

Men may puzzle themlelves, to know how to 
form proper notions of the Divine morality, or the 
original fountains of it. But after all (letting a6dc 
cnchunafm,which thbks that it can fee into a fourth 
heaven beyond St. Paul)y we muft judge of OMH^li- 
ty froip human reafon influencing human' condud i 
reafoHy improved bV revelations, or rather difcover* 
ing nodiing of itfelf; but merely judging of the rea- 
fonablenefs of revelations. 

We fee in Jesus Christ a perfeft morality : 
This muft be our idea of the Divine ', and adding in- 
finity, or whatever you pleafe, is only adding what 
we do not conceive.— The iporality of Chr isip 
is divine morality *, and we have no idea of any 
thing higher, and need not afpire to any thing ' 
more excellent ; for nothing can be more fb, — ; 
This, therefore, we are to imitate j And our high^; 
eft attainment muft be, to be hke him, whpfe low- 
eft debafement was to be like US : — For to erring^ 
Ignorant, finful men, he is the way^ ^nd the trutb^ 
;^nd the life. He has propofed himfelf to us^ as a 
very difcerniblc objed of imitation and knowledge \ 
to know and imitate whom, is to know and imi* 
(ate the Divinity itfelf, as far as it is poflTiWe for hu^ 
man nature to do fo. N& man^ fays our Saviour, 
coweth unto' the FutbeVybut by me. If ye bad knotm 
me^ ycjhould bave known my Father alfo : And find 
Pencefortbye know him j and bave fefn bim. 

Can the human mind conceive any thing moitl 
beneficent, and more aftonifhing, than this fbdety, 
between the firft of BEINGS, and the loweft or* 
der of moral creatures. 

GOD, and celcftial Spirits, are iri themfelves tod 
glorious obje&s for bun^an contemplation : But, in 

the 



thepcrfonof the fon of God betorbc incainRUi, afid' 
cfeedicnt to the eternal laws of morality, the SojyrWrte* 
Being is made our acquaintance, and the objeft Or 
our knowledge and imitarifon. — ^Gdd being in flea^ 
vsHj and we upon Earthy the knowledge of him \H 
1^i;^b ; we cannot attain unto it^ by any other niev 
thod, but thait of knowing bis fon ih the flefh ; t6^ 
know whom, is to know God ; and to know him^ 
Tk DO other, than to know a Man like ourfelves. 

In thi$ Wonderful n^annet* isthehlgheft wifdottt' 
brought down to the l6weft capacity. And as thtf 
knowledge of religion is thus reduced to our i6#* 
conceptions -, fo is the praftice of it, to the mtrtuitf 
offices between man and man. Three of the foil!* 
commandments which refped Godj and make thd' 
fir ft table of the decatogue, are negative^ and ri- 
thcr confift in inaftion, than any thing pofitive. 
The fourth which is the aftive one, is to hallow hiaf 
wbbaths, The reft 6f the commandments rcfpedl? 
our neighbour, in the praftice of whith is thd furtt 
of religion. For does not the laft revelation reductf 
all to two precepts, love Goo, and love thy 
neighbour? And does not St. John reduce thefe 
again to one? If a wan fay ^ Hove God, and batetb 
his brother^ be is a lyar ; for bi tbat lovetb not bis 
brotber^ wbom be batb feen^ bow can be lavg 
God, wbom be batb not feen ? And this our Saviour 
bacTdone before, when, as his laft legacy, he faid, 
A new command I give unto you^ tbat ye love on$ 
anotber ; as I bave loved youy tbat ye alfo love om 

4tM0tiM'* 

God is a fpirit, and therefore not the objeft of 
any fort of favour from us, or benevolent afts : 
the fon of God is in Heaven, and therefore is now 
incapable of receiving any kindnefs from us : But 
our neighbour is prefent •, with him we convcrfe, 
and fupport fociety ; and every a£lion towards him 
Ihall be rated, as if done to God and Christ : For 
Christ ]m biA%V€rily^ I fay untoyou^ inafmucbas 
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ye baa iom it (that is, have ied the hungry, vi- 
(ited the fick, lodged the ftranger) unto one of tbo 
h^ ofibife m brethren^ ye have done it unto tne. 

So eafy a knowledge is religion, when (ludied 
with a mind difpofed to learn ; and fo obvious is 
the pradice of it, to fuch as have hearts wiHing to 
pbey truth. Even abftraded reafoning upon eter- 
nal relations of things, made necefiary only by the 
perverfe difputing of mankind, does at laft end in 
the cleared knowledge of divine truths, and the 
mod obvious praftice of divine precepts ; that is, 
in CHRISTIANITY, the great end and defignof 
mU the difpenfatitms of divine providence^ from the 
ireation of the H^orld^ to the preaching of Jefus ; 
which is as tuU a revelation of that eternal morality, 
to which the whole fydem of moral beings is Tub* 
jeft, as the gracious FOUNTAIN of all beings has 
thought fit to give us ; and which that IFe^ the low- 
eft order of them, may fincerely obey, may that 
B E TNG, who is the FIRST, and Creator of 
tber^^ of his infinite mercy grant. 
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TH £ WHce^ dr Ibe {^iS^g Analogy, be- 
tween the opinion of the antients, concern- 
.the merit of the dqaijh of .a NOBLE INNO- 

^ and to remove national calamines, is fenfibie^ how 

Eroperly this would introduce reafoning to a fimi* 
ir purpofe, concermr^ the je^fh typcal facrificest 
and the univerfality of the gentile facnfices. But in- 
afmuch as this is already performed in an excellent 
. maimer by other Kns» and hiS defign being to offer 
ncJI^ reafoning fo tne wdrld^to ddtifihAyf/mfc thithsi 
be hopes, the candid and judicious i^r^i^ will ac- 
cept of this fmail offering to the commonwealth of 
. letters. 
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Divine Wifdom, &i:4 
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John. zi. 49, 50. 

Te kntw nothing at all^ not conjidering^ thai it istx^ 
fedient fpr us^ that one man Jhould die for tbt 
' people^ and that the whole nation perifi noii "" 

WHEN Jcfus Chrift bad raifcd Lazarus 
from the dead, and performed a number of 
tniracles, fufficient to convince the reafonable pait 
of the Jews, that he v\ras the dnrine peribn many age« 
i)efore promifed, not only fbf the intereft <w that 
nation^ but of all mankind ; he had then done 
enbuffh to provokCTlie unbelieving part, to perfc- 
cute him. jFor although in matters of another m(h 
ture, he, who takes upon him the office of a teac^ 
cr, may fail of fuccefs, and not be infulted ; be^ 
caufe the hearers may eafily imagine, that they- art 
hot immediately interefted in thqfe matters, yet in 
religion, which is every man's concern, it is ror the 
molt part otherwife. The believing Jew cried out 
Hofannahj and would make their teacher a kingi 
the unbelieving Jew cried out, away with him^ crii*' 
eify him. They were very near this, whdn the 
thief Priejts and Pharifees gathered a council^ being 
in a great ftr^t to determine what to do. If tiiey 
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let Jefus alone, they apprehended, the grcatefl: part 
of the Jews would believe him, and make him i 
king : This would look fo like fedition againft the 
Romans, that they thought they would loie, upon 
account of it, both their liberty and religion. Ycf 
Cfv'the other hand, ifthey fhould rafhiy apprehend 
Jfifus, and he (houkl appear an innocent man, a{t 
ter they fhould put him to death, this alfo intimi- 
dated them, as being liable to dangerous confer 
l]uences. 

But the higl) Prieft foOn fettled their doubts* Ye 
kaow nothing at all, lays he. Why fliould y€ be 
fo weak, as to ftart difficulties in that, which has 
none. This is a time rather for afting than con-* 
fulting. The matter is almoft paft recovery already! 
Ye ought inftantiy, without any deliberation, to put 
this man to death. Suppofe that he fhquld after* 
wards appear innocent ; it is certainly better, that 
one innocent man Ihould die, than that a whole 
nation (hould fufFer deflruftion. 
: This advice ismerely political, and did not come 
from a manJiriSlly religious ^ andnici in cajuiftty: for 
evil is not to be done, that good may come of it< 
3ut: /ear fuggtiled; ihis, as the beft expedient, al* 
though conteienccr ihould rejed it, as a wicked 
thing... 

. ' But how unfearchable is t i ^j ^wi fclom of God, till 
hepleafesto reveal it! For herein the wicked man 
fpoke a divine truth \ and at the time, that he was 
finning himfelf into the divine difpleafure, he was 
wknowin^Iy declaring, one df tbi moji glorious my f* 
tiries of revelation \ the redemption of mankind by 
ibe Death of a Redeemer \ that Jefus Jhould die^ 
iiot for the Jews; only, but alfo for all mankind, 
that all faithful perfons, whcrefoever difperfed^ 
might become one fociety, and one holy churchy 
united under him, as head, in faith, in communion, 
in praftice, in hope, as fheep under one fhepherd t 
Tlut is, in the fcripture language, that Jefus fhould 

die. 
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Avt^ to gather together in one^ the children of GoA, 
that ijuerefcattered abroad. 

Let us leave the political part of this advice for 
the difhoneft part of the world, and only take oc- 
ca(ion from it, to confider that difpoGtion in man«f 
kind, which inclines them to think, that general cai 
lamities may be removed, by the inflidion of death 
upon fome noble innocent perfon* provided thai; 

{)erfdn freely confents to fuffer. Had Caiphas real? 
y believed^ that a national calamity was falling upon 
the Jews, that Jefus was an innocent perfon, and 
willing to fuffer de^th, to remove that calamity < 
His fentiment and advice upon this jpccafion, would 
Iiave been exactly expreffive, of that difpofition in 
mankind juft mentioned, and which fhall hereafter 
be fully confidercd. But inafmuchas he does qot 
feem to have believed the divine milTion of Jefus,, 
he muft not have thought him innocent, but in a 
high degree criminal, both in relpeft to the laws 
of the Romans, and the reli^on ot the Jews : Nor 
could be have thought Jefus willing to fuffer death, 
iince they were obliged to have formal confultatipns 
to circumvent him* This advice therefore of Cai-' 
phas was a mere piecc.of political, cruelty : And not 
that noble fentiment which we are juft abjout to con- 
fider^ to wit, T'he difpojition in Mankind to tbink^ 
that general calamities may be removed^ that is^ that, 
divine re/en tment may be appeafed, by a noble and, 
innocent per/on^ voluntarily offering himfelf ta^ 
death. It appears that Caiphas dia exprefs this,, 
thpugh he did not mean it ;' that is, chat divine 
wifdom made an advice, which was cruel, and poli- 
tical, in refpeA to the interelt of one nation, exprefl 
five of a myfterious ad of mercy, to all the. 
human race. 

Since in mofl cafes, the noble truths of revealed 
religion have fon>ething analogous to them, with 
which niankind might be acquainted ; as is plain 
from many inftances akeady mentioned in the pre* _ 

ceding 
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ceding di&ourfes : it ieems confonant to the famtf 
ctivine wifdom ; that this glorious mercy, in re- 
deeming finful men by the death of the innocent 
Jefus, who is higher than all conceivable nobility, 
(being divine«)(hould have fomething analogous ana 
previous to it in human condudt t Perhaps the dif* 
tK)fition in ftiankind abovementioned, if fuch there 
De found, may anfwer this purpofe, without trying 
to force any things beyond Aat probable appear- 
ince» which a well grounded analogy exhibits to 
^e human mind. 

Dttlce tf decorum eft pro patrid mori^ is ah old 

geme ; and thett is fcarce a boy, who is not taUght 
fey fomething h^ndfortie upon it t But the com- 
tnon notions belonging to that fubjed^ are not what 
will aniWer the purpoie here. Every day furnifhes 
{hft.anCes of meh hai^arding their lives^ and many 
of them lofing life, for the fake of their country. 
And the poets, who keep the mint of praife^ %, that 
the Deeii^ who devoted themfelves for their counti7^ 
wire pf more worthy than the peopfe they faved \ 
Arid perhaps no nation among the antients carriecf 
d>is opinion to a higher degf-ee of enthufiafm than 
d\e Eohians« .who Were principally fpirited to he- 
fdic a6hons by this fentiment. Could any thing 
<^fe make the r^rpily of Fdiii^ to the number of 
dirpe hundred; together withthdr ferVants, ' take 
upon therti the wai^ againfl: the Veientes^ who after 
ftyef^l vi(3fories>' were at laft totally deftroyed at 
l!^ic river Cren^era, except one perfon, whofe youth 
unripe for artns^ Was. the occalion of bis ftaying af 
home, as many of the hiftorians relate. But the 
ftjoft judicious of them, to make the heroifm of the 
three hundred' more glorious to pofterity, faym 
diere were feveral more Fabii that ftayed at home^ 
Ijut that there was only one of them who had rc- 



^narit enim Dtdi, qnam qui ftrvantar ab lUis* 

femblcd 
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ireferilbied * the deceafed in vertue, and therefore 
the Rbmans only acknowledge him, to be the lur- 
Viving orie^ whd prefer ved the Fabian line, to 
"which he, who was afterwards called Maximus fot 
an eminent degree of merit, belonged. 

There is no occafion to mention fev^ral perfonJ 
and adibnsi both in the Roman and other ftates, of 
this kind, recorded by hiftorians, and celebrated by 
poets. For they are not to the purpofe of this dif^ 
courfe. Thefe heroic adions, being the aftions or 
thofe, who Only hazarded their lives for the fakeS 
of their country -, and all hazard implies the pofli- 
btlity of efcape, which is not equal in cftimation 
to the voluntary fdjmitting to death, or eXpofure 
to it, without the pofiibility of evading it. There 
are many men foundj who will expofe themfelv^a 
to the hazard of death, though the pofiibility of 
efcape, be only as one to ten thoufand ; and this 
they will do upon vatious motives, Wliether of 
worldly famej or plunder, or mere precipitationj^ 
juftly called fool*hardinefs, befides the more hov 
nburable motive of refcuing a people from foreigtl 
fubjeftion, or from any other thing nationally ca» 
larnitous. 

. When Codes ** defended the bridge againft thd 
army of Porfena, till it was broken down behind 

himj 

'ttkfiut^ofiBvoi^ TO cvfyin^f u ^Joti. Dionyfius Hal. Lib. 9. 

^ Pons fublicius iter penc hoftibus dedit: niunus vir fuilietHo^ 
mius Codes : (id munimentum illo die fortuha urbis Romans^ 
habuit) qui pofitus forte in flatione pontis, quum captum rcpeii-* 
tine impetu Janiculum, atque inde citacos decurrere hofles vi» 
diflet : trepidamque turbam fuoruro arma ordinefque relinquere^ 
reprehenfans fmgulos, obfiftens, obteftanfque Deum et hominunt 
iidem teftabatur : ncquicquatn dcferto pnefidio eosfugerefjitranfi" 
turn pontem a tergo reliquiffent : jam plus hoftium in palatlo capita 
hlioque quam injaniculofore, Itaque monere, prsecipcrcj i utpoH'^ 
temfcrrOi igni quacurique vi paffenty interrumpant : fe impetum haf" 
Hum quantam ^orp9r$ 099 po£it ohfifti^ ^f^ffpfwum^ V^dit inde iri 

H ' ' primuin 
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him ; when Alexander the Gr^tf/,> did finglf with- 
ftahd the aflault of an army of the ^(ieged within 

the walls of their Town % thefe aftion^ may be called 

i 

IMrimum aditum pontis : infignifque inter cqjiirpefbi cedendnm 
pugnar terga, obverfis cominus ad ineundum prxlium armisy ipfo 
miracQlo audacix obllupefecit hofles : Duos tamen cum eo pudor 
tcnuit Sp. Lartium ac T. Herminium, ambos claros genere fac- 
tifque :cum his primam periculi procellam; et quod tumultoofiffi- 
iDum pugnx erar,parumper fuftinuit; deinde eos quoqueipfos eri- 
gua parte pontis relida, revocantibufque qui refcindebant, cedere 
in tantum coegit. Circumferens inde truces minaciter ocu- 
los ad procercs Etrufcorum ; nunc fingulos provocare : Nunc 
incrcpare omncs : Scrvifia Regum fuperborum, fu<e libertatis iM' 
memores altcnam oppugnatum 'venire, Cunftati aliquamdia 
funt, dum alius alium, ut prxlium incipiant, circumfpedbmt : 
Pudor deinde commovit aciem> et claiiore fublato undique in 
unum hoflem tela conjiciunt : qux quum in objedlo cun6ta fcuto 
hxfifTent, neque ille minus obftinatus ingenti pontem obtineret 
gradu : Jam impetu conabantur detrudere virum, quum iimai 
fragor rupti pontis, fimul clamor Romanorum alacritate^ pro- 
fccuti operis fublatus, pavore fubito impetum fuftinuit. Tum Co- 
des. Twcrine pater inquit, te fanSe precor hacarma et hunc mititem 
fropitlo fMmine acctpias, Ita fic armatus tiberim deiiluic : multif- 
que Taper incideniibus telis incolumis ad fuos tranavit, rem aufus 
]^usfamas habicuram ad pofteros quam fidei. Grata erga tan- 
tam vinutcm civitas fuit: Statuain comitio poiita : Agri quan- 
tum uno die circumaravit, datum : privata quoque inter publicos 
honores fludia eminebant : Nam in magna inopia pro domelH* 
cis copiis unuiquifque ei aliquid, fraudans fe ipfe vidu fuo, con* 
tulit. Li'v. Decad, i . Lib 2. 

^ Ad oppidum Oxydrycarum— cundlantibus caeteris evadit 
in murum Alexander — ftabat inconfpedu tanti exercitus, ve- 

lutin folitudine dcfti;utus Rem aufus incredibilem atque 

inauditam, multoque magis ad famam tcmeritatis quam gloria 
infignem. Namque in urbem hoftium plenam praecipiti faltir 
femet ipfe immifit, cum vix fperare poffet, dimicantem certe, et 

non inultum, effe moriturum. Ne fic quidem potent 

corporis, rurfus in genua procnmbit, manu provocans hoftes, 
fi quis congredi auderet. Tandem Pcucellas per aliam oppidi 
partem, deturbatis propugnatoribus, muri veftigia perfequens, 

Regi fupcrvcnit Tandemque internecione hoftiumjuft® 

ira* parentatum eft Rege in tabernaculum relato, medici 

li^ni-m hafte corpori infixum, ita ne fpiculum moveretur, ab- 
fcindMnt. 

Thefe cllipfes mny be filled up by reading the whole paf&ge, 
which is too long to be tranicribcd. L. Curtius, lib. 9. 

heroic 
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heroic in the military fenfe of things, and the chatice 
of cfcape might be judly rated by a greater d if- 
proportion than that mentioned already : Yet there 
was a poffibility of efcape : For ,they did both e- 
icape. 

Was the merit of thefe a«5tions enquired into, 
perhaps the former would be found much more 
deferving than the latter. . For even a flattering hif- 
torian calls the latter temerity. But leaving all fuch 
aftions, if they be true, to the judgment of readers 
who may rate them as they think proper, for a 
juft comparifon including all circumftances, let us 
examine ^lofe few, which liiftory afiPords of a more 
exalted and heroic kind ; to wit, the voluntary fub- 
miffiott of a noble and innocent perfon to death without 
a poffibility of efcape^ for the fake of national fafety^ 
or to appeafe the Divine wrath. 

It is not to be expefted that many actions of this 
kind can be found in hiftory : For the frequen- 
cy of the mod excellent things, if they could be fre- 
quent , would render them cheap in popular opi* 
nion. Even the adions of the fecond clafs, which 
we have this moment quitted, are fo few, as to 
Ihine remarkably in hiftory, and to be no fmall 
part of the furniture of a poetical mind ; who 
ihould have them always ready for a panegyric, 
when the writer means to pafs the higheft praife. 
Since therefore our purpofe is, to go a clafs higher, 
that is, to the utmoft pitch of human heroifm, it- 
fliould be expected, that very few inftances fhould 
fuffice. Our reafoning is with thofe, who have al- 
ready acknowledged fome religion, both revealed 
and natural, according to the vulgar -diftindion, 
and we mean rather thoroughly to convince thofe, 
who are at prefent but imperfedly informed, than 
reclaim Infidels, if there be any fuch, upon whom - 
the light of revelation ever Ihone. 

They who already in part believe, will eafily 
allow, that the extraordinary merciful aiftion where- 

H 2 by 
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by mankind is redeemed, the voluntary fubmifliori 
of the Divine and Innocent redeemer to die, can 
not be equalled by any human adion. For if there 
was its equal, that action fhould bear as great a 
price, and Ihould be as worthy of acceptance to the 
Supreme Father. And any other adion bearing 
as great a price, muft neceflarily depreciate that, 
which mankind have always looked upon, as the 
higheft meritorious aft. But whereas analogy does 
not fuppofe an equality of merit, but a fimilitude 
of appearance ; we may endeavour to (hew fome 
aftions of men, which being in the higheft clafs of 
heroifm, may refemble that unparalleled aa, and yet 
be greatly inferior to it. A paucity of thefe is a 
neceffary confequence of what has been faid. 

They, who are thoroughly convcrfant in hif- 
tory, may perhaps find more, than at prefent fhalf 
be mentioned; but of thofe, which they may 
feem to find, fome perliaps may be excluded for 
want of one, or more neceffary circumftances. 

For they muft be in the firft place, the anions of 
perfons, who lived before the preaching of chrifti- 
anity j the Analogy between the fuffering of Chrift, 
and any fuffering perfon after Chrift had fuffered, 
being of no fort of ufe ; unlefs the inftances could 
be taken from that part of the hiftory of a people, 
which, although recounting their aftions and opini-' 
ens after the commencement of the JEva of chrifti- 
anity, was, notwithftanding, before their knowing 
Chrift. 

The expeftation of fuch people, who had not 
known Chrifty although he was known to other na- 
tions to whom he was preached, may be the fame^ 
with thofe, who lived before Chrift fuffered, with re- 
gard to the merit of Nobility and Innocence vo^ 
kintarity offered to the Deity, as a propitiation 
Jor offending nations. But any inftances brought 
from thofe nations, who- acknowledge Chrift, favour* 
too much of rivaky,. that.is> in this cafeofblaf- 

phemy r 
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phemy: For it miift be intended to dedud from 
the merit of that all-iufficient DEATH of the fole 
Redeemer of all mankind. 

In the fecond place, the aftion muft be religious, 
and intirely voluntary, j:he effed: of mature delibe- 
ration, and not a fudden fit of blind zeal. The 
Grade or fuppofed expounder of the divine will, 
whoever he is, muft declare it neceflary ; and th^ 
aftion muft be, a deliberate, voluntary, refignati- 
on of life, in confequence of thfe belief of the 
truth of that declaration. Any adlion therefore 
done in the heat of adtion, in war, and not pre^ 
vioudy thought of in calmncfs, and judgment, 
can not be of this clafs of heroifm and merit. 

Another neceflary circgmftance is, the perfon 
fuffering mult be noble, and of fuch high digni* 
ty, as to give foundation for an opinion of his life 
being a compenfation for others. For the expence 
of facrifices feems to have had fome degree of 
merit in the opinion of many of the antiencs, and 
the dearer the thing offered was to the votary, ** the 

H 3 higher 

* For th£ fentiment of the poet is a late fentiment. 

Compofitumjus, fafque animi, fandofque receiTus 
Mentis, ct incoftum gcnerofo pedlus honefto, 
Cedo ut admoveam templis, et farrq Htabo. 

This indeed comes pretty near the laft fentiment of tlie Pro- 
phet Micah, He hath Jhe'vued thee, o man^ ijohat U good, and 
*what doth the Lord require of thee^ hut to do jiijily<, and to love 
piercy^ and to nxjalk humbly iiith thy God. But thequeflionsprer 
^ous to this fhew what the opinion of the multitude was, and 
perhaps the opinion of fome of the wifeft, before divine revela- 
tion. Will the Lord be pleafed^with thoufands of ram , or nxjitb 
ten thoufands of rt<vcrs of oyl? Shall 1 gi'ue tnyfirfi. horn for mj 
tranfgrejjiony the fruit of my body for the Jin of my foul } 

The prophet megns to reprefent hypocrites, or bad people, by 
tbefe queflions ; but this fentiment was in the minds of fome, 
who are fpoken of in the fcriptures with characters of praife, as 
David, who would not confecrate to the Lord, that which coft 
him nothing, but would /^ Ar?.unah for the ground, . on whicb 
he built an Altar, and his fon Solomon ^ter built the temple. 
He paid him alfo for burnt gfierings. 2 Sap. xxiv. compared 
with I Chr. 2 If There is 9 great difpute about the va- 
lue 
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higher price he thought it would bear in the mind 
of that oeing to whom it was offered. 

The laft circumftance is innocence, innocence at 
leaft in the opinion of men. For it is repugnant 
to common fenfe, to ofFer a» faulty thing as a com* 
penfation for thoufands of the fame kind. Deal- 
ings with the fupreme being are not fo contrary to 
die rules of dealing between man and man, as to 
admit fuch an abfurdity. But innocence in a pcrfedt 
degree is not to 'be looked for : That is only to be 
found in him, whofe habitation was Heaven, yec 
he defcended to earth, and became human. 

luc of the price amongft tbe critics, but it will be fufEcient to re* 
snark, that the Jews fay ; all the tribes contributed, and that they 
«Lve 1 2 times 50 (hekels of gold, that is 600. So that the 
Jews, by endeavouring to inhance the price, fhew plainly it was 
their opinion, that high prized things were acceptable to the fu- 
preme Being. And what the opinioa of the gentiles was may 
uppear from a memorable pailage of Diodorus Siculus Lib. 20. 
The hiftorian gives an account of an eminent vidory, which 
Agathodes obtained in A^ica over the Carthaginians, which they 
imputed to the anger of the Cods, and then proceeds to tell the 
reafons why the Carthaginians imagined the Gods were off<ni4ed 
at them. They alledged, fays hp, that Saturn was become 
their enemy, becaufe that, whereas in* former times they ufed to 
facrifice to him the moft noble of their children, at that time, 
they offered to him children, which they bought and bred private- 
ly ; and inquiry being made, fuppofititious children were found a-* 
mongft thofe who were to be facrificed.Whilft the enemy was al 
their gates a religious fcruple arofe } as if they had negle£led the 
honours cuftomarily paid to the Gods; in order therefore im* 
inediately to correal their errors, they publicly offered in facrifice 
two hundred boys of their principal nobility, &c. 
itTiMTTo ^1 xai Tcv jepovoy avroT^ ivccvriova^ocff xa^iaov h roT^ tfi" 
^focr^tv ;^poyot( ^uotrtf tootat ra Sec^ run viuf rovi kfccrifov^^ vrt* 
eov ifyot/fAtvot XaOp» vmhtif xon Ops4^«yTE(, mtfMFov iiri riv ^vai' 

f;gro(ooX(f*arot ytyovoTif, rovrif ^t TiotCorra syyoiav, tteti th( voXs* 

yaT£tXcXt;xoTi( ruq varfiovq rtn 9tm TifAUif iio^^aa'a^oct Si roci ccy- 

fiptf'W't 9VK i7^TTPv$ «vTf f rf K»«o^»«rt Piod. Sic, Lib. 90, 

The 
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The inftances therefore to the purpofe mufl: have 
lived and fuffered, before the fufFering of ChriiV, 
or if after him, without any knowledge of him. 
For they not knowing the hiftory of Chrift, who 
was to come upon the llage of worldly aftion, fome 
ages after, or who had come without their hearing 
of it, muft have afted, not upon the principle of 
rivallhip, but folely upon the opinion prevailing a- 
mongft mankind, that the voluntary death of a 
noble innocent ferfon would be an atonement for nati- 
onal fins ; for mere human nature never went be- 
yond this ; the benevolence of any man before the 
preaching of Chriftianity, not extending further 
than to the national community, to which he be- 
longed. For the confideration of mankind as one 
univerfal fociety, was one of the myfteries of chrif- 
tian faith, kept fecret from the world, till Chrift 
came, to gather together in one^ the children of God^ 
that were fcdttered abroad^ The paraphrafe upon 
this has already been given, and the fenfe of it ex- 
plained. 

The death of Chrift therefore as a propitiation 
for the fins of mankind, as one family, or fociety, 
is a nobler adtion upon account of the extent of the 
merit of it, than any aftion, which can poffibly be 
brought in competition with it. The greateft of 
any of thofe, which bear any Analogy to it, be* 
ing only that, of dying for one nation -, the largeft 
of which, in refpcft to the whole human race, 
bears a very fmall proportion. 

The defign of exhibiting any aflions as analo- 
gous to that of Chrift in fufFering death, is not at 
all to depreciate the merit of his death, but only 
to lead the human mind to aflent to the belief of it, 
upon a reafonable and fteady foundation. For if 
there was a difpofition in mankind, before thj2 
preaching of Chriftianity, to believe things fimilar 
to it,^ that previous difpolition fhould render the 

H 4 mind 
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mind ready to affent to the reality of things, when 
fairly declared by the divine word. 

• But it is time to name the aftions, upon which 
we mean tp found the opinion of a difpofition in 
mankind, to think, that tbf voluntary death of a 
poble and innocent perfon may appeafe divine refent^ 
pient, and be the means offaving a nation from a ge-. 
peral calamity, 

Reafons have already been given, why many ac- 
tions to this purpofe cannot be afligned. Two ac- 
tions therefore fhall principally be the foundation of 
this opinion, though others may alfo be mentioned. 
The firft of thefe is the aftion of Codrus, the laft 
Athenian King, in confequence of the anfwer fron^ 
the oracle, defignedly expofing himfclf to inevita- 
ble death ; the other that of Marcus Curtius, a 
noble Roman leaping into the Gulph, upon the 
fame principle of religion. 

Each of thefe actions deferves to be related more 
largely. As to the firft, wc are told, ''THERE 
was an old grudge between the Athenians and the 
the Dorians ; for which the Dorians defigning tq 
revenge themfelves by a war, confulted the ora- 
cles about the event of the conteft? Anfwet 
was made them, that they fhould be fuperior^ un^ 
lefs they killed the king of the Athenians. When 
they entered upon the war, order is given to the 
foldier$^ above all things, to have a care of the 
King, Codrus was King of the Athenians at 
that time, who havihg both underftood the an- 
fwer of the God, and the orders of the enemy, 
changing his royal habit, enters the enemy'^ 
camp ragged, carrying flicks upon his neck. 
There in a crowd of people, that flood in hi$ 
way, he is flain by a foldier, whom he craftily 
wounded with his knife. The King's body be- 
ing known, the Dorians march off, without fight- 
ing, and thus the Athenians are delivered from 
the war by the bravery of the Prince, offering 

himfclt 
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^*. himfelf, to death, for the fafety of his country. 
After Codrijs, no body reigned at Athens, which 
was a refped: paid to the memory of his name : 
^* The management of the comiponv^falth was in- 
*' trufted to annual magiftrates. " 

The pircumftances of this (lory are fo fully re-j 
lated, as to admir, of an immediate, £md full ap-- 
lication to the point in queftion. For here is 4' 
Vince, which is the higheft order of nobility a* 
^longft men, put of a religious principle in regard, 
ing the oracle, voluntarily expofing himfelf tp ine- 
vitable death, for the fafety of his people •, and the 
higheft veneration to his memory is paid by them j 
which laft circumftance is a fuificient proof of the 
innocence pf this Prince, For if it had been a war 
pf anibition, or revenge, his dying in that manner 
was very inconfiftent with fuch a defign ; the ambir 
tious, defire 10 out-live the events of war to enjoy 
the fruits of conqueft ; And the revengeful defire 
to fee the deftrudion qf their enemies, rather than 
the prefervation of tlicir friend$. Revenge though 
an appendage of human nature, was even antiently 
allowed to be unbecoming a religious and a ftout 
eharader. But this a<9:ion of Codrus was religious, 
and ftout, to an high degree of heroifm. It is 
true, the hiftorian fays, the caufe of quarrel was an 
pld grudge, between the two nations, this does 

^ Erant inter Athenienfcs ct Dorienfes limultatum veteres 
p^enfse, quas vindicaturi bello, Dorienfes de eyentu pra;1ii orar 
pula confulerunt* lKtfyoTi{\jLi\i/uperiores fore ni Regem Athenitn^. 
Jtum occidiffent. Cum ventum effet in bellum militibus ante om- 
nia cuftodia Regis praecipitur. Athenienfibus eo tempore Rex Co- 
drus erat ; qui et refponfo Dei, et pneceptis hoftium cognitis, 
EermutatQ regis habitu, pannofus, farmenta collo gercus, caftra 
oftiuni ingreditur. Ibi in turba obfiflentium a milire, quern 
take aftu convulnaverat, intcrficitur. Cognito regis corpora 
Dorienfes fine praelio difcedunt. Atque ita Athenienfes virtutp 
^cis, pro falute patriae morti fe ofFerentis, bello liberantur. "^ 
Poft Codrum nemo Athenis regnavit ; quod memorise nominis 
^us tnbutum eft Adminiftrado reipubUcse ^nnuis magiitratr' 
^us permifla. Jaftin. Lib. 2. 

. " - not 
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not imply that the grudge was mutual ; the Dori- 
ans might have been the peccant party and the ag- 
greffors in this war ; and the hiftorian fays they 
were. But fuppofing the grudge mutual, it does not 
neceffarily imply that the king had a grudge, though 
his people had, they might have been criminal, and 
he innocent; and his dying for them under thefe 
circumftances makes the adtion in a high degree 
heroical. This grudge might be fufficient to excite 
the two nations to arms, though the God of the 
univerfe meant perhaps, as in other inftances, to 
chaftize one or both for national fins. And theft 
fecrets of divine providence are not always known 
to the moft fagacious hiftorians : They can therefore 
only affign the common occafions for fuch events. 
A Roman general may be fent to chaftize the nation 
of the Jews upon the ufual caufes of refentment, 
when he is really an ihftrtiment in thi hand of God, 
to execute judgments upon them for other reafons, 
2nd deftroys their temple, entirely againft his own 
will, but not againfl: the will of God. Codrus ap- 
t)cars to have been a truly religious prince, and to 
DC of the perfwafion, that the voluntary dea{b of a 
noNr innocent perfon^ would be a propitiation to the 
"Deity ^ ""arid divert national calamities : It appears 
affb to have been the fentiment of the two contend- 
idg nations, becaufe both of them paid regard to 
the oracle, one in endeavouring to prevent,* the 
other in endeavouring to eiFeft that, upon which 
the event was to turn : But efpecially from the king 
of one, offering himfelf to death with regard to 
the oracle, and the other retiring without giving 
battle, imagining the divine will determined. ^ 

^ This a£lion of Codrus made his name fo eftecmed as to give 
reafon for the proverbs, Codro Antiquior» Codro gcnerofior. For 
although they mean only fuch perfons as pride themfehres in a 
bigh traced pedigree, to nobility of Anceihy ; yet the memoniblie 
beroifm of diis man in the eariy ages of the world, was the oc- 
cafion why he, in preference to others, wa9 pitdtt upon to d^otc 
Mdquity and honour. 

THE 
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THE next paffage of hiftory to the purpofe is 
that of Marcus Curtius leaping into the gulph. 
*' While the Romans were endeavouring to bring 
^' back the revolted Hernici to their duty, an unfore- 
** feen accident threw the city into the utmoft con- 
♦* fternation.' The earth opened all on a fudden in the 
** midft of the Forum, probably by the violence of 
" an earthquake. The citizens, having laboured in 
vain to fill up the chafni by throwing abundance 
of earth into it, had at laft recourfe to the augurs, 
*' who declared, they would never be able to com- 
J' pafs their defign, till that thing, in which the: 
♦' ftrength and power of the Ronwn people con- 
" filled, was thrown into the place. And that 
" fuch a viftim would fecure the eternal duration 
♦* of the Roman ftate. While they were all con- 
'* fulting about the meaning of this oracle, M. 
*' Curtius a brave young patrician, having firft a(k- 
'* ed them whether Rome had any thing more va- 
" luable than arms and valour? Armed himfelf com- 
♦* pleatly, and mounting a horfc richly caparifoned, 
*' came to the forum, and in the fight of the people 
** who were affembled in crowds, devoted himfelf 
♦' to death for his country, and rode full fpecd in- 
*' to the Gulph : An adlion which fome hiftorians 
*' would willingly magnify with a miracle; for. 
** they tell us, that the ground immediately clofedj 
*' but the moft judicious writers own, that the^ 
" opening was afterwards filled up with rubbifh.'^'* 

This' 

^ Eodejn Anno feu motu terras, feu qua vi alia, forum medium 
ferme fpecu vaflo coHapfo in immenfam altitudinem dicitur : ne- 
que e^ni voraginem conjedu terrae quum pro fe quii'que gereret, 
e^pleri potuiile prius ; quam Deum monitu qusri coeptum 
quo flurimHm fop^Ius Rotnanuf poffit ? Id enim illi loco dicandum^ 
rates caneb$int» fi Remp. Romanam perpetuam tK^ vell^nt : tnni 
M. Curtium fgregium^ cafligafle ferunt dubitantes an ullum' 
nf^gis Romanum bbnum> quam arma <virtu/que ejfe:. bilentio fac-^ ^ 
to tepapla.deorum inunortaliuni, quae foio iinminent, capicoli-'^ 
V9i^af intu^Qtpm eti»JWi9 ^uoc in cpeloxn, nunc in patentes ter- 

.r«" 
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This paflkge pf hiftory is a^ fuJl to the purpo6 
3s the former. 

. For here is a dreadful caufe of fear ii\ Ithe people 
'of a city, extremely populous, and of high renown 
in the world, and which at that time might be con^ 
(idered as the greateft part of the Roman ftate, 
their government having then extended but a fmall 
way into Italy. Under a great confternation they 
fly to religion, all human means failing, they 
confult thofe, whofe office it was to confult the di- 
vine will^ by the flight of birds, and the entrails 
of beafts. They are told the moft pretious thing, 
belonging to tbem, muft be thrown into the gulph 
made by the gaping of the earth. A noble Ror 
inan voluntarily offers himfelf as a propitiation for 
the people, to the offended Deity ; leaps in, and 
the earth cloies : Fear and the caufe of it vanifb, 
iand the people look* upon themfelves as rpftpred to 
favour again, by this voluntary facrifice. 

This fo e.xaftly correfponds with the circuniftan- 
ces of the for;ner ftory of another nation, that lefs 
may be faid upoi:>, it, becaufe repetitions are of no 
moment. 

But in^fmuch as there is one circumftance of 
feeming difference, the Devotee in one cafe being 
^ king, in the other only a noble perfon of inferior 
dignity, it ftiould be remarked ; that the Romans, 
teing at that time, in a republican form of go- 

XX hiatus ad Deos m^nes porrigentem fe devoviile : ^quo dqinde 
quam poteratmaximeexornato infidentem ahnatum fein i|>ecum 
immifille, donaque ac fruges fuper eum a multitudine virorum 
fic mulierum congeftas : lacumque Curtium non ab antique illo T. 
Tatii milite Curtio Metio, fed ab hoc appellatum. Cura non 
^eeflet, i-i qua ad verum via inquirentem. ferret : Nunc famse re- 
rum ftandum eft, ubi certam derogat vctuftas fidem : Et lacu* 
pomen ab hac recentiore inlignius fabula eft. Linf, lib. 7. c. 6. 
Our account is according to the authors of the univerfal hiftory, 
who relate the aftion as taken from Liv. lib. 7. c. 6. Val. Max. 
1. 5.C. 6. Orof. 1. 3. c. 5. Axiguft, de ciyitate IJeilib. 5. c. iS. 

Ycrnment 
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Verfttnent, had perhaps no pcrfon of greater nobiU- 
ty than Marcus Curtius. 

The memory of this aft, continued to the latcf 
time of the Romans, in high eftimation. For the 
elder Pliny fays of it in few words. 

** ** When the foundations of the empire feem- 

ed to fink with a prodigy, that would havef 

been fatal, Curtius filled them up by Virtue and 
** Piefyj the two moft valuable things^ and by a 
•* mo^ famous death. V . 

Here the charafter^ of Curtius is expreft in two 
words, virtue and piety ^ one implies true upright 
behaviour, the other^ regard to religion t And they* 
are called, what they really are, the two moft va- 
luable things. 

The Romans therefore, were always of this opi- 
nion, that the voluntary Death of a noble and inno- 
cent perfon^ might he a propitiation to the offended 
Deity for a nation^ and the prefervation of it. 

For the early hiftorians tell the faft, and the lati 
hiftorians quote it with efteem. 

It was therefore the opinion of the firft and laft 
relators, and with high probability of the people i 
For hiftorians do not give opinions, that they do 
not mean, are either already the opinion of their 
readers, or that, they do not wifli, mould be theif 
opinions. 

Having thus proved the matter of enquiry with 
regard to the Romans, who were the governors of 
the world, and their empire faid to be univerfal, and 

^ Sidentia imperii fundamenta oilento fatali Curtius Maximi»= 
6onis, hoc eii, Virtute et {»etsite, ac morte prsclara expleverac. 
PKn. Nat.hif.Lib. 15.C. 18. 

If any one is inclined to interpet *uirtute, *vaIour ; it fliould be 
confidered, that morte praclard will afterwards fccm to make it- 
tautology. But the chara^er of valour being fuppofed to imply 
ether virtues (they who poflefs any one virtue in gradu heroica 
having all the reft alfo in a high degree,] the rendering of it by 
nfalour, wHl fliak^ no glt^ra^lQu in th$ fenf(^ 
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that the opinion which they had, in their early and 
narrow ftate of government, continued till their 
conqueft extended over the whole known.world^ 
there is no occafion to examine much into ether 
histories of lefs extended communUies. 

The Analogy therefore is fairly made out be- 
tween the great unparalleled 26I: of voluntary fufFer- 
ing, whereby mankind is redeemed, from eternal 
dcftruftion, and the inferior refembling afts of vo- 
luntary fuffering, whereby lefs communities have 
been faved from temporal deftruftion. 

If any perfon Ihould objeft to this proof, that 
the facls are not true, he may be told, that the 
truth of the fads, is no way material to the ufc 
which is made of them here : If they be falfe, they 
equally prove the opinions of the people, to whom 
they are faid to belong, as if they were true. 

National opinions may as well be colledled from 
the writers or romances, as from the relators of the 
true hiftoriry \ Let others then anfwer for the 
truth of the fafts, or give them up, as they fee oc- 
cafion, in other matters of enquiry : It is fujfBcient 
for our prefent purpofe, that we find the memory 
of thofe ails preferved with high eftimation by the 
hiftorians. And if Curtius had not leaped into the 
gulph, or if no hiftorian had related that as a faft 5 
yet the opinion of the Romans in this refpeft, might 
nave been proved from the Grecian ftory of Co- 
drus ; becaufe the Roman abridgment of Trogus 
Pompeius contains it. For the abridger was pro- 
bably of the opinion, elfe he would not have tran- 
fcribed it, and the Romans were probably of the 
fame opinion, elfe he would not have inferred it 
for their reading. At leaft otherwife he would 
have fixed fome ftrifture of difcredit upon it, left 

* There is no doubt with any reader, whether knight errantry 
was a pradlice in Spain, when he reads Don Quixote> although 
tbofe whimlical adventures be feigned. 

he 
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he (hould be thought credulous : But there is na 
fuch thing : And it ftiould be confidered, that one 
faft of this kind, recorded of the early ftate of any 
nation, and conftantly related, with relpeft, byfuc- 
ceeding hiftorians, as is the cafe of the fadl'of M« 
Curtius, amounts to the fame proof of a national 
opinion, as a great variety of thofe kinds of fails 
happening at different ages of the ftate, if fuch 
could happen, and were related. It fliould alfo 
be confidered, that fome hiftorians fay, the earth 
did not clpfe immediately upon Curtius*s leaping 
into the gulph ; if this was the cafe, which is not 
unlikely, it fhews how ftrong and fteady the opi- 
nion was, in refpeft to the value of the vidlim, 
when they could perfift in the belief of its influ- 
ence upon the Deity, even againft faft : For their 
reporting that the earth did clofe inftantly, though 
in truth they filled it up by human labour, Ihews^ 
that they would have pofterity believe that influ- 
ence, which they were ftrongly inclined to believe, 
and which the noble patrician did believe, before he 
devoted himfelf. 

Some may imagine, that to thefe hiftorical faSs 
might be added, two niore heroical aftions of the 
Decii. For of one of them, an hiftorian fays ^j 
' ** that Decius, as it were, by the advice of the 
** gods, with his head covered, devoted himfelf 
** at the head of his army, to the infernal gods, 

^ L. Florus fpeaking of Decius Mus, a conful, in the time of 
the Latin war ; fays of his fon. 

Quail monitu Deorum, capite velato primam ante aciem Diii 
manibus fe devoverit : ut in confertiflima fe hoftium tela jacuta- 
tus, novam ad vidoriam iter, fanguinis fui femita aperiret. 

Livy relates the fadl without vouching for the truth of it, find- 
ing it only fupported by popular tradition ; whereby he con- 
fefies clearly enough, that he confidcrs it as fabulous : And in 
his firft book he has related a lefs marvellous, but more probable 
originof the name of the Curtian lake/ RoUin. 

batur hxc venia antiquitati, ut mifcendo humana divinis, pri- 
moruia urbium auguftiora faciat. Liv. Prasfatio. 
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*« that throwing himfelf amongft the thickeft of 
** the enemies weapons^ he opened a new way to 
«* viftory, by the path of his own blood/' 

Ofthe other he fays% " that one of the tonfuls 
*^ being furprized in the hollow of a valley, ofFer- 
** cd his life, devoted to the infernal gods, after 
** the manner of his father, and reduced the confe- 
** cration^ the folemn pradice of the family **, to a 
** price of vidory." 

And 

f • . 

< And ^terwards in th^ Etrufcan and Samnitic War, he (jpeaks 
^f the fon ofthe former devotee. Alter confulum Dccius, more 
pttrio devotum diis manibus obtalit caput ; folennemque fami^' 
lise fus confccrationem in yi£iorise pretlam redegit. • 

^ Si non mors timeretur Non cum Latinis de^ertajis Pater 

Decius, cum Etrufcis filius/etiam cum Pyrrho Nepos fe hoftiom 
telis objeciilent. Tufc. Quaes, lib. i. p. 2. 

The Romans fuperftitious to excefs, attributed the fuccefs widi 
which thefedevotings were always attended, to a vifible miracu- 
lons protection ofthe gods. Cotta in Cicero, who i^ not focre* 
dulous^ £nds nothing more than is natural in it. Rollin. 

Confilinm illud imperatorum fuit, quod Graeci rfotraynfjiet ap^ 
pellant, fed eorum imperatorum, qui patrise confulerent, vit» 
non parcerent. Rebantur enim fore, ut exercitus imperatoremj 
equo incitato fe in holies immitt^tem, perfequeretur : Id quod 
evenit. DeNat. Deor. 3. 15. 

What follows concerning the folemnity of the manner of d^ 
Voting, is not unworthy of notice. 

Romani confules priufquam educerent in aciem, immolavc- 
runt. Decio caput jecinoris a familiari parte caefum arufpex d?- 
citur oftendiiTe : alioqui acceptam Diis hoftiam effe : Manlium 
egregie litaiTe. Jtqui bene hahet^ inquit Decius,^ ab Collega 
frofpere Ittatum efi, Inftrudlis, ficut ante didtum eft, ordinibusi 
proceflere in aciem : Manlius dextro, Decius laevo cornu prae- 
crat : prime utrinque aequis viribus, eodem ardore animorum; 
gerebatur res : deinde ab laevo cornu haftati Romani non feren- 
tcs impreflionem Latinorum, fe ad principcs rcccpere. In hac 
trepiditione Decius conful M. Vaierium magna voce ihclamat : 
Deorum, inquit, cpe Vcleri opus tji : ageduvi pontiftx publicus po* 
pull Romani pr^si njcrba qui bus mc pro Ifgionibus derjcitam. Pon- 
tifex earn togam praitextam fumcrc julKit, et vclatocapite man a 
iiibter togam ad menii^m excrta, foper ^lum fubjcftum pedibus 
llantem fic diccre. 
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And in refpeft to the grecian hiftory, we are in-, 
formed by poets and other writers, that Menasceua 
the fon of Creon, in obe'dience to the oracle, flew 
himfelf to fave his country. For when the The- 
bans were befieged by the Argives, the oracle de- 
clared that the city of Thebes fliould be preferved, 

if 

yane% yuflter^ Mars^ paier^ ^iriney Bellonoy LareSy dt<vi no^ 
nfenfilesy Dii indigetesy di<vi quorum eji pot eft as noftrorunty hoftium^ 
qugy Diique manes^ <vas precovy veneroTy 'veviam petOyferoque, uti 
populo Romano ^irittum I'lm 'viSoriamque profperetis : hoftefque 
fopuli Romani ^tritium terror e^ formidine morteque afficiatis. 
Sicut fverbis nuncupa^viy ita pro Republica ^tritium exercitu lepO" 
nibiiSf auxiliispopuli Romani ^uiritiumy legiones auxiliaque boftium 
mecum Diis manibusy tellurique de^oveo, Hsc ita precatas, lidto* 
resiread T. Manlium jubet: matureque Collegas fe dcvotum 
pro exercitu nunciare : ipfe fuccindus cinfta Gabinio, armatus 
in equum in(iluit, ac fe in medios hoites immiiit, l^c. 

Decii corpus ne eo die inveniretur, nox qaserentes oppreffit j 
poftero die inventum inter maximam hoftium ibragem cooper- 
torn telis : funufque par morti, celebrante collega ^dum. II- ■ 
lud adjiciendum videtur, licere confuli, di^atorique et praetori, 
quum legiones hoUium devoveant, non utique fe, fed quern velit 
ex legione Romana fcripta civem devovere, fi is homo qui devo- 
tus efty moritury probe faHum ntideri : ni moritury turn fignttm/ep" 
tern pedes altumy autmajusin terram defidiy etpiaculum hoftia agdi : 
XJbi illudfignum defojfum erity eo magiftratum Romanum de/cendere 
fas mm ejfey ficuti Decius devovit : IJi moritury nequefuumy nequi 
publicum divifium pure/aciet, qui fefe de*vo*verit* Vulcano arma^ 
five cui alii divo devotvere fvolet : five boftiayfive quo alio volet : 
jus eft. Tteloyfiiper quod ftansConfiil precatus efty boftem potiri,fas 
non eft: Si potiatur, Marti fiiovetaurilibus piaculum fieri, 

Hsec etfi omnis diviqi humanique moris memoria abolevit : 
Nova preregrinaque omnia prifcis ac patriis praeferendo ; baud 
ab re duxi» verbis quoque ipfis, ut tradita nuncupataque funt re<* 
ferre. Liv. lib. 8. 

Infecuta, fimul territos hoftes vidit, gallica acies nullum fpa- 
tiam refpirandi recipiendique fe dedit. Vociferari Decius, quo 
fugerent ? quanuve in fugajpem baberent ? obfifterc cedentibus, 
ct revocare fufos: deinde ut nulla vi perculfos fuftinere poterat, pa- 
trem P. Decium nomine compellans. ^id ultra moror, inquit, 
fanuliare fatum? datum hoc noftro generi efty ut luendis fericuUt 
pub lids piaculafimus: jam ego me cum legiones hoftium maSandas Tel' 
iitri ac Dili manibtu dabo. Haec locutus : M. Livium^pontificem^ 

X -- queop 
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if the laft of the race of Cadmus,, would by a fboil- 
taneous death devote himfelf to the manes or his 
anceftor *. 

If there are, who think thefe heroic paiTages to 
the purpofe, they are at liberty to apply them. 
Our defign is not to ftrain any thing beyond the 
degrees of probability, which it may reafonably 
bear, and fince the two former a£kions of Codrus 
and Curtius, fufficiently anfwer the purpofe^ we 
are content to conclude upon them ; That it bos 
been many ages before the preaching of Chriftianityi 
the opinion of mankind^ that the voluntary deaths of 
an innocent and noble perfon^ might be an atonement 
to the Supreme Beings for national Jins^ and might 
prevent national calamities. 

The ufe of this analogical obfervation in refped 
to Chriftianity is plain. For it fhould be imagined, 

.quern defcendens in adem digredi vetuerat ab fe» {>raeire juffifi 
verba, quibus fe legionefqiiihoitium pro exercitu populi Romani 
Quiridum devoveret : devotus inde eadem precatione, eodemque 
habitu, quo pater P. Decius ad Veferhn bdlo Latino fe joilarat 
r (devoveri. Quum fecundum folemnes precationes adjecHfet^ 
fra/e agert fe/eyformidinem acfugamy tademque ac cruorem j at-' 
kfiium iftferorumque iras : conta£iurum funehribus dirisfignay telui 
artnahofiium: locumque eundem fua fefiisy et Gallorum ac Samm^ 
tiumfore : hsec execratus in fe, hoftefque, confertifllmam ceme- 
hat Gallorum aciem, conchat equum : inferenfque fe ipie inM" 
th telis interfe6lus e(l. Liv. lib. lo. c. 28. 

^ Menaeceus juvenis Thebanus, Creontis filius qui pro patriar 
ialute (anguinem fuum, atque adeo vitam ip{am fponte profudit. 
Nam cum Thebanis eo tempore quo ab Argivis abfidebantur^ 
redditum eilet oraculum, urbem falvam fore, fi ultimus ex Cad- 
mi pofteris fpontanea fe morte manibus ejus devoveret, intelli- 
^Qs Menaeceus oraculum illud ad fe peltinere, nihil cunfhitus^ 
5io fibi gladio necem confcivit. Stat.Theb. i o. Cic. i .Tufc. Qu« 

Apollodorus lib. ^/Eymro Kal ^oXt/%poyi^ i Tsiptaeti. Ovr^ 
ify ©uCatoK fMcvrivoiAiv^ XfTfu nxiio'nv, ia» MtvoMtvi KpE6yT(^ apn 

Juv Sat. 4* Amor in te eft 

Quantus erat patriae Deciorum in pedlore, quantunt 
Dilejcit Thebas> H Gnecia vera Menoiceus. 

Didt. kift. Stqphani Lloyds 



tliat they whb already believed one, would with- 
out hefitation give their aflent to the other; All 
mankind confidered a^ One comniunity being as. 
fcapable of falvation by the merits of the death of 
One^ who was fo innocent as never to have (inned^ 
and fo noble as to be the fon of God^ and for the 
truth of whieh we have the teftimony of God him- 
felf ; as any fmall community^ by the imperfect 
merits of the death of any pcrfon noble and inno- 
•fcent in a much inferior degree, and for die truth of 
which^ we hard only hiiman teftimony. 

If any one therefore is capable of believing ^ 
true the paffages of hiftory here related^ or the o- 
pinion founded Upon them^ Which is the principal 
thing, (whether the fadls be true or falfe,) and yet 
denies the redemption of mankind by Chrift, k is 
plain, he does not attend to the evidence of analogy : 
To deny both kinds of falvation^ or to have equal 
doubts concerning both, would be more confiftent. 

But the (Irongeft cafe is, when a man is iuppoied 
to be bred up in the opinion mentioned, as was the 
fcafe of the Grecians and Romans, that is of tha 
worldi and may be perhaps the Opinion of fome 
nations now upon the earth, who have not yet 
heard of Chrift : How can fuch a man fufFer any 
fcruple to ariie in his mind, concerning the redemp* 
tion of mankind, by the death of Chrift, when it is 
fairly laid before him ? If there be fuch a perfon of 
infidelity j he fhould cenfure himfelf for the fond 
credulity he all along entertained of that, which 
was analogous to it. 

The courfe of education is now for the moft 
part to inftrud: young perfons in the authors, which 
relate thefe ftories, very early in life : By which 
means f^veral are accuftomed to read with pleafure^ 
the ftories of Codrus, Curtius, the Decii, &c* and 
to believe them, before they are taught the manftef 
of the redemption of mankind. Whether this be a 
proper method of education ot^Jlgl^JS not ouf bU- 
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finefsbere to inquire; but the ufe that fhall be 
made of it is the fame, with that mentioned, in re- 
fped to a Roman of the old monarchy, to whom 
Chriil was firft preached : That is, the analogy be- 
tween the ftories which they already believe, and 
the moft extraordinary one, which is newly told to 
them, fbould incline them more readily to believe 
the latter, becaufe they believed the former : If they 
do not, their infidelity is at kaft equal to that of the 
antients, who having faith in the word of man, 
concerning national falvations, would have no 
faith in the word of God, concerning the falvation 
of mankind. 

In this ftate we muft fcave them, tifl the grace 
of God ftiines upon their minds, and reprefents the 
force of analogy to them, or fomc. other method 
of convi&ion •, that which may come \o pafs, is the 
bufinefs of every found believer to try, by .fuch 
methods of reafoning of which he is beft mafter. 
How far this new method of reafoning may contri- 
bute, either to ftrengthcn thofe who weakly believe, 
pr to inform thofe who do not believe at all in 
Chrift, may better be judged by thofe who read, than 
by him who writes ; that it may contribute to 
one purpofe is his defign, and that it may contri- 
bute to both, is bis wi(h : Or if it fiuls of both, and 
only excites any one of real abUities to inforce the 
reafoning properly, his pains are not thrown away. 
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Rom, 5. 7. 

For fear cely for a righteous man will one die : Tet 
peradventure for a Good man^ fome would even 
dare to die. 

« 

ST. P<^«/ who was eminently (killed in the 
knowledge of the Jewifli religion, by edu- 
cation, and not a ftranger to the praftice and 
fentiments of the Gentiles^ concerning whom he is 
now fpeaking, endeavours to give them a true no- 
tion of the value of the Death of Christ. This 
he does by comparing it with thofe extraordinary 
a£ts of heroical kindnefs, of which it is barely pol- 
fible that human nature fliould aflford fome inftan- 
ces. The comparifon is founded upon the know- 
ledge, and diftinftion of three kinds of men. The 

I 4 Jinner 

'# 
? The rcafon of prrfang the Greek text, will foon appear. 
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Jinner^ the juftj and the good man. And whereas 
there is hardly an inftance of a man dying for ^jujt 
man, and very few inftances of thofe who die even 
for a good man, and perhaps no inftance at all of a 
man dying for ajinner^ herein God commcndeth 
his love towards us (Gentiles) in that, while we were 
yet Jinnersj Christ died for us. 

To fee the force of this Analogy, and prefe- 
rence, bear in mind •, that by a good man is meant 
one who has done good and friendly offices, by 
the righteous or juft man, one whp has done 
110 injury, by the finner^^ one who has done an 
injury. Now what mere man is there, that would 
die for his enemy, that is, for one who had injured 
him ? Or even would die for one, who having na 
particular kindnefs to him, had never taken any 
opportunity of doing a favour, but had barely avoid- 
ed giving offence ? But perhaps it is pofflble to 
find an inftance of one, who woulji have courage 
to die for an extraordinary Benefaftor. This laft 
then is the higheft pitch of human affcflion \ that 
^friend fhould die for ^friend \ 

But the affeftion of Chrift, is, that he died for 
his enemies^ for thofe who had tranfgreffed the 
laws of God, and thereby had done all in their 
power to injure him ; for had they not tranfgreffed, 
there would have been po occafion for the de^ of 
Chrift. 

St. Paul therefore to inhanee the Divine love to 
mankind, in the death of their Redeemer, confiders 
the Analogy between the human conduft and the 
Divine, between the higheft fuppofed adts of hu- 

•» It is obfervahle, that the Syriac verfion of the text has wick* 
ed perfons, inftead of juft, or righteous. Therefore that fcnfc 
glfo is taken into the reaibning. Sec Walton's Pqlygott. 

^ayaOo;, in the text fignifies a Benefs^dior, or Friend: As 
iyu^oi vtiuf is to confer benefits, and ^««»^ fieniiios OQ^ who i« 
merely juilj and has done po injurjr. 

man 
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man afFedtion, and the Divine aft of the redemp- 
tion of men. Thefe aftions of human afFeftion, 
he does not fpeak of, as certainties, but for the 
fake of his argument fuppofes them : For though 
they were true, ftill the aft of human redemption 
exceeds them all vaftly in degree of love. They 
died, if their hiftories be true, for thofe with whom 
they held a long intercourfe of good offices, and 
from whom they received remarkable favours j the 
Redeemer of man dies for thofe who were in a ftate 
of enmity with God, who all along tranfgrefled his 
laws, and therein was as highly injurious to him as 
they could poffibly be. But St. Paul only fup" 
pofes thefe cales of hcroical afFeftion, but does not 
acknowledge them ; and this has given offence to 
one of the oppofers of Chriftianity, who expreffeth 
himfelf thus. '^ Peradventure, fays the Apoftle,/<7r 
*' a good man^ one would even dare to die. This 
** the Apoftle judicioufly fuppofes to belong to hu- 
man nature :* Though he is fo far from founding 
any precept upon it, that he ufhers his private 
opinion, with a very dubious peradventure. 
But the oppofer of our religion, whofe writings 
are well known in the world, is not fatisfied with 
any thing lefs, than a cenfure of the whole Divine 
law, both Chriftian and Jewifh, becaufe he can not 
find particular precepts in favour of private and - 
public friendlhips, fuch as the fables of antiquity 
give us with extraordinary encomiums. His fen- 
timents it may be proper to give in his own words. 
Private friend/hip and zeal for the public and 
our country^ are virtues purely voluntary in a 
Chriftian. They are no effential parts of his 
charity. He is not tyed to the affairs of this 
*' life : Nor is he obliged to enter into fuch en- 
*' gagements with this lower world, as are no help 
*' to him, in acquiring a better. His converfation 
*' is in Heaven. Nor has he occafion for fuch fu- 
♦* pcrnumerary cares or embarrafments here on 
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*' earth, as may obflruft his way thither, or retar4 
** him in the careful taflc in working out his owa 
f ' Salvation. If neverthelefs ^ny portion of a re- 
?• ward be referved hereafter for the generous part 
^' of a^tf/m/, or that of a thorough friend^ this is 
^* ft ill behind the curtain, and happily concealed 
•J from us ; that we may be the better deferving of 
?• it when it comes. It appears indeed under the 
*^ Jewifli difpenfation, that each of thefe virtues 
^^ bad their illuftripus examples, and were in fome 
^^ manner recommended to us, as honourable and 
?J. worthy, of our imitation. Even Said himfclf, 
f ' as ill a Prince as he was reprefented, appears, 
^* both living and dying ; to have been refpefted, 
?' and praifed, for the love he bore his native coun- 
*' try, and the love which was fo remarkable be- 
*' tween his fon, and his fucceflbr, .g}ves a noble 
*^ view of a difinterefted friendfliip, at leaft on one 
*' fide. But the heroic virtqe of thefe perfons had 
** only the common praife attributed to it, and 
^^ could not claim a future recompence, pndcr 
^' a religion, which taught us no future Hate,. 
^' nor exhibited any rewards or punifhments, be-r 
^' fides fuch as were ten^poral, and hsid refpeft tq 
^^ the written law. 

• ** And thus the Jews as well as Heathens, were 
^' left to their phiI6fophy to be inftrufted in the 
^' fublime part of virtue, and induced by reafon^ to 
•.' that which was never injoined then) by con^mand, 
** No praemium or penalty being inforced in thefe 
^' cafes, the difinterefted part fubfifted, the virtue 
^' was a free choice, and the magnanimity of the 
^' aft was left intire. He who would be generous, 
^' had the means. He who would frankly ferve 
J* his friend or country, at the expence of his life, 
^' might do it on fair terms. Duke et decorum efi 
^' was his whole reafon. It was inviting and be-. 
" coming. It was good and honeft.. And that 

*^tlw 
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ff this is ftill a good reafon» and according to com? 
f* monfcnfe, I will endeavour to fatisfy you.*' 

This and more has been delivered by an author 
0f too mpch wit and nobility to be defpifed : And 
although the defign of ftating the Analogy betweea 
ihe friendihjp of an qninftrufted Gentile^ and aii 
enlightened Chriftiany is not merely to reflite thi$ 
writer, in regard to the fentiments above mentionT 
ed ; yet it is hoped, when the Analogy fhali be 
folly confidered, that a fair anfwer may thereby 
oe given, to every part of his fentiments, which is 
not coniSftent with the true fpirit of Chriftianity. 
. St. Paul argued upon the (uppofition of thofe pri- 
vate friendfhips, although there is a probability 
that he did not believe them to be fafts, who as a 
fcholar, was very capable of judging of the truth of 
hiftprical fads, without particular infpiration. It: 
has been (hewn already how fairly one may reafon 
from feigned ftories, to the reality of opinions, 
in ^ former analogical difcourfe ; and fo in this 
cafe, the opinion of the antients concerning pri- 
vate friendfliips, may be fwrly deduced from the 
ftories told by them to that purpofe, although 
thofe ftories fhould be falfe ; they might be falfe 
in faft, and yet be proper inftances of the opinion 
the inventor meant to propagate. They fhall 
however be conGdered here in both refpects, and 
firft in the moft advantageous manner to thofe, who 
endeavour to raifc pagan friendfhip above Chrit 
tian charity, that is, the facts fhall be firft confidcr- 
ed as irue ; and our reafoning ftiall regard them as 
fuch. 

St. Paul, who has been already quoted, is the 
Chriftian writer, who gives the largeft defcription 
of Charity ; his language ist 

Charity fufferetb long and is kind ; Charity envi^ 
eth not ; Charity vaunteth not itfclf-^ is not puffed 
up : Doth not behave itfelf unfeemly^ feeketh not her 
4twnj is not ea filjfirmo k^^liuiiftb no §vil. Re- 

joicetb 
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joicetb not in iniquity j but rejoice tb in the irtitb: 
Bearetb all things^ believetb all things^ bopetb aU 
ibings^ endureth all tbings. i Cor. i^. 

Although a full explication of theie words muft 
come up to the purpofe, and include that difpofition 
of friendfhip, both private, and public, which fhali 
at lead equal the boafted virtue of the antients in 
this refped. Yet becaufe it would detain us too 
long fVbm the application which we- ought fpcedily 
to come to, left it fhould be thought, that it was 
difficult to reply to the objedkors, our remarks {haU* 
principally reft upon one paflage in St. John. •• 
Herelrf perceive we tbe love of God^ becaufe be laid . 
down bis life for us^ and we ougbt to lay down our 
lives for tbe bretbren. This paflage is remarkable^in 
two refpefts, both in precept and example. The 
precept is, we ougbt to lay down our lives for tbe 
brethren^ The example is, Cbrift laid down bis 
life for us. And this is not a new precept, given 
by the moft aged Apoftle, at the decline of his fife: 
it was the preaching of them all. For tbis is tbe 
tneffage tbat ye beard from tbe beginnings tbat we 
Jbould love one anotber ; and this commandment 
was alfo given to us by our Saviour. For we fhotdi 
love , one another ^ as be gave us commandment. 
To Idy down our lives for the Brethren* is the fenfc 
of bis commandment, and his own voluntary de«di 
b the example. 

This chriftian friendfliip is urged with moft pro- 
digious ftrong language, by the fame Apoftle in the 
fame place. He who has it not, is called a murder^ 
fr, *' wbofoever batetb bis brother ^ is a murderer : 
And he that lovetb not bis br^ber^ is not of God^ 
is not a Chriftian. A ft ate of fin being called 
Death, and a ftate of righteoufnefs. Life. We 
are faid to have pajfed from Death unto Life^ be- 
caufe we love the brethren^ that is, a charitable dif- 
pofition in a fenfe of dying for the brethren,-, isa 

* i.Ep. 3. c* , . : 

fured 
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fure mark of being true difciples of Chrift : For 
by loving the brethren, the Apoftle can not be fup- 
pofed to mean lefs, than dying for them, as well as 
doing all other a&s of compaffion, Iince in the neigh- 
bourhood of it, and with aclofer connection, he fays, 
we ought to lay down our lives for tbeBrethren. 

The Apoftle having thus urged the grcateft aft 
of charity, that 6f the obligation to die for friends, 
has very good r^ht, immediately after to urge, the 
obligation or ielTer degrees of Charity. But the de« 
lign at this time being only to confidcr the higheft and 
mod valuable afts of it, our inquiry (hallprckreed 
% no further, being contented with a mil proof from 
this one paiTage, that the chriftian law doe^ 
contain a precept for the higheft aft of friendfhip ; 
and moreover an extraordinary example of it. And 
if St. Paul did not give a precept to this purpofe, 
when he argues, upon the (uppofition of the Gen- 
tile praftice, of giving up their lives in afts of 
friendfhip, it was, becaufe his purpofe at that 
time did not require it. He was not exhorting 
Chrift ians to the praftice of the higheft degree of 
Charity, but inftrufting them, bow to rate the 
Charity of God to man, in the death of the redee- 
mer, and the wonderful advantages redounding to 
the human fpecies, from that death, particularly to 
the Gentiles, who having been enemies to God, were 
made friends, by believing in Chrift y and being 
made friends had reafon to joy in God through Jefus 
Chrift^ hy whom they had received the atonement. 
** The Gentiles could not formerly glory in God 
** as their God, that was the privilege of the Jews, 
** who alone of all the nations owned him, for their 
«* King, and God ; and were his people in covenant 
•' with him. All the reft of the kingdoms of the 
*' earth had taken other lords, and given them- 
** felves up to falfe Gods, to ferve and to worfliip 
** them,and fo were in a ftate of war with the true 
*« God, the God of Ifraeh But being reconciled 
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^« by Jefus Chrift, whom they had received arid 
** owned for their lord, and thereby being return- 
** ed into his kingdom, and to their antient alle- 
*« giance, they coljld truly glory in God j as their 
^* God ; which the Jews could not do, who had 
*' refufed to receive Jefus for their Lord, whom 
** God had appointed LORD over all things.** 

This is what St; Paul means to inculcate upon 
the minds of thofe Gentiles, to whom he addrcfl: 
his epiftle ; and a perfon even of fmall difcem- 
ment may fee, that to infert a precept concerning 
private and public friendfhip, would have been ve- 
ry unfuitable to his purpofe, when he was engaged 
in convincing them, of the reafon they had to glo- 
ry in Chrift, who had called them, being profligate 
finners, to be his children, and fubjefts of his fpi- 
ritual Kingdom. Had the Apoftle been engaged 
in preffing upon them the obligation to love one 
another, and had made any comparifon between the 
love of a Chriftian, and an unconverted Heathen,- 
there would have been fome reafon for the precept : 
But the comparifon was between the love of Chrift, 
and the higheft degree of pagan love, and he evi- 
dently ftiews the fuperior excellence of the love of 
Chrift. 

When another Apoftle has occafion to (hew the 
extent of chriftian love, he very properly gives a 

Erecept, exprefling an obligation to die for the 
rethrcn, and fliews, that this was the command- 
ment of Chrift, as well as that Chrift was a glori- 
ous example of it. The place where this command- 
ment may be found is in the 15th chapfer of St. 
John's gofpel. For the writer of the epiftle, where- 
in there is a precept of this kind to all Chriftians, 
may well be fuppofed, to know his own writings 
and refer to them with propriety, when he fays, we 
Jhculd love one another^ as he gives us commandments 
Which, in the place mentioned, the Evangelift 

r^htet 



telates thus* ^befe things have Ifpoken untoyou^ 
that my joy might remain in yoUy and that your joy 
might be full. This is my commandment ^ that yoii 
love one another ^ as I have loved you. Greater lovi 
hath no man^ than this^ that a man lay down 
his life for his friends. Te are my friends^ if ye do 
whatfoever I command you. 

The precept and example here is exprelt ^. This 
is my commandment y that ye love one another ; and 
the roeafure of that precept is to be taken from the 
example of Chrift, as I have loved you : That is, 
in dying for you. His commandment therefore is, 
that we (hould love our friends to the degree of ^- 
ing for them, that is, to the higheft degree of love* 
For greater love bath no man than this^ that a man 
lay down his life for his friends. 

The chriftian law therefore is not void of the 
precept which it is faid to want, nor are the firft 
preachers of this chriftian law void of fenfe, to 
know, when to urge the obligation of it. Chrift 
gave the precept before he fuflPered, and recom- 
mended his own example. 

St. John gives the fame precept after Chrift had 
fulFered, and urges the fame example : As to the 
defed: of the Jewifli law, in this refpeft, we arfe 
not much concerned about it, becaufe the Jewiffi 
law, being only a preparation to the Chriftian, 
wants many things of importance, which are neceC» 
fary parts of the other. It is fufficient that the 
Chriftian law contains both the precept and the 
higheft example of friendftiip, that can be«given j 
that of the Redeemer of men dying for a fpecies of 
profligate finners his enemies : And inafmuch as 
the moral conduft of Chrift is recorded for our 
imitation, as well as inftrudlion and admiration; 
there being one moral law to all moral Beings, as 
is elfewhere proved % his example fhould be fuffi- 

Tbfs pm:e|y^^9»vcn> John, 1 3. 34. 
f Sec part, jl^^i^^ 
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cientto ftimulate us to adion, if there was no pre- 
cept in the cafe i and fo St. John feems to conudef 
it, when he argues from it, and deduces the obli- 
gation to lay down oUr lives for the Brethrerty be- 
caufe Chrift laid down bis life for us. 

And as to iriftances of extraordinary friendftiip 
*amongft the Jews, (ince the objeftor himfelf has 
not thought every paflage of hiftory in this refpe6l: 
unworthy of notice, having paid lome regard to 
that of Dauid and Jonatbafiy we (hall not think 
ourfclves obliged to fearch for any. He has indeed 
faid, with a fort of cenfure. But the heroic virtues 
of tbefe perfons^ bad only tbe common reward of 
fraife attributed to it. One (hould imagine this 
ihould be fufficient in his opinion, who efteems it 
> mercenary or flavifh to adt upon the perfwafion of 
any rewards or puniChmencs, bgt thofe of felf-con- 
icioufnefs, or a moral affection. 

Let us now enquire into the nature of Chrif- 
tianity, which offers rewards and punilhments of 
eternal duration, that we may fee wnether it is ca- 
pable of exciting a more friendly and courageous 
oifpofition, than the Gentile morality, whether 
founded on a faint belief of future rewards and pu- 
nifhments, ox a power ful feeling of a moral affeSUon^ 
or aftrong deftre of popular /^«?^. Motives to hu- 
man adions are various, and although external ads 
may be fimilar, the difference of motives may make 
jA great difference in merit. 

That human nature is capable of throwing away a 
life for the fake of popular fame, may be imagined 
from an account of the death of Empedocles, who 
threw himfelf into ^tna, with defign to bethought 
a God, but his brazen fandal being found, made a 
difcovery of his mortality : This motive to adions 
being too mean for fuch as we are inquiring into, 
we (hall only reafon upon a fuppofition of one of 
the two firft. 

When 
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When the inquiry is concerning heroic frienA- 
fliipi that is< the fubmitting to death for the fafety 
tjf one or more friends, it is pl^n that two circum- 
ftances are ablbluteiy requifite, the higheft degree 
t)f courage, to endure the greateft of temporal evilsf 
and the higheft degree of affeSion towards thofe^ 
upon whofe account it is endured. 

fiut is the powerful feeling of a moral affeftion^ 
iefs in a Chriftian, than a Gentile ? It fhould feem 
that it is not. For Chriftianity does not diveft hu- 
inan nature of any thing which Was praife wor- 
thy before j and belonging to it. All the relative 
duties^ of what is called natural religion^ remain at 
leaft as obligatory as they were, before the preach- 
ing of Chriftianity. The cement of natural love 
between the father and fon, the husband and wife, 
the individual atid the fociety, is not Iefs now, tharl 
it was two thoufand years ago. That which belong- 
ed to human nature, and was not culpable, Chrif* 
tianity does not remove t Therefore in this refpedt* 
the Gentile and Chriftian are equal, as to a power-^ 
ful feeling of moral afFedions ; and if nothing elfe 
Wais to be confidefed, there (hould be the fame in- 
fluence upon one, as upon the other, and the fame 
degree of heroic friendftiip, both private and pub- 
lic, in one, as the other. 

For if a man, at any time^ purpofes of his own in- 
clination, to do a laudable aftion : Surely if a re- 
ward be afterwards promifed to him, by one who 
has the power of giving it, he can not be Iefs in- 
clined to do that action. This is eXaflly the cafe 
of the Gentile and Chriftian compared, as to he- 
roic friendfliip, and other eminent inftances of mo- 
rality i For human nature in a ftate of grace retain- 
ing every good afFedion that belonged to it in a ftate 
of nature, can not a6t Iefs warmly in confequence 
of thofe affeftions, becaufe an extraordinary reward 
is offered upon account of exerting itfelf to the ut- 

K moft 
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mod of human ability. And if a man, in a ftate of 
nature, is moved to do an heroic a6t of friendfhipi 
upon the faint profpedt of a reward in another life } 
could he be fuppofed to be immediately enlightened 
by rcveJarion, and thereby better perfwaded of the 
reward, it is nonfenfe to fay, that he is thereby lefs 
moved to do that aflion. Now the reward of 
Chriftianity is eternal -, for Chrift fays to the Jews, 
^My Jheep hear i»y voice ^ and I know them ; and they 
follow me : And I give unto them eternal life^ and 
they Jhall never periflj^ neither Jhall any pluck them 
ifut of my hand \ and this eternal life admits of diffe- 
rent degrees of enjoyment. For otherwife there 
would be no true^ meaning in the application of 
greateft and leaft^ to thofe who are admitted to it, 
and therefore the higheft enjoyment of eternal life, 
may be to thofe of heroic virtue. 

The defign of Chriftianity is, to improve human 
nature through all degrees of morality, to the lit- 
moft perfeftion ; and not only to corrcd and fub- 
due its unruly appetites, but to cherifh and to im- 
prove its good afireclions -, not only to pluck up the 
•weeds of vice, but to cultivate the plants of virtue ; 
'to make every profelyte to Chrift, like a Tree 
planted by the water-Jide ; that will bring forth bis 
fruit in due feajon^ and the fociety of Chriftians, as 
the garden of Eden. This it endeavours to do, by 
precept, by reward, and by example. Its precepts 
are many, its reward is eternal life, its example is 
one efpecially, JESUS CHRIST -, who obeyed a 
law, that we might never want an example of un- 
exceptionable behaviour, in duty to parents, obe- 
•dience to magiftrates, and heroic friendfhip ; in dy- 
ing for enemies, whom he deigns to call his bre- 
thren, provided they repent of their fins, and believe 
in him ; for in that merciful fenfe he laid down his 
life for his brethren, though the perfons lie died for 

*Jon 10. 27,28. 
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were moft of them in a ftate of enmity with 
hini. Sc. Paul in particular was then his enemy^ 
though he afterwards became his friend. 

Now CHRIST died for his brethren, not mertf* 
ly, out of the powerful fenfe of the fnoral affe£lion^ 
but /"for the joy that vias ftt before hirh. Since he 
took human nature upon him, he would not aft ih 
a manner totally concradiftory to hurtian nature, 
and therefore he had a reward in view, the joy that 
wasfet before hrrff, to gain a church of pious hvers, 
and to jit down on the right hand of the throne of 
God ; this was the reward for which he endured 
the Crofs, and defpifed the fhame. And fince the 
Saviour of mankind, whofc condaft was perfedl 
morality, and which it is human duty to endeavoi^r 
flriftly to imitatf*, did aft in this remarkable inftance 
with the profpeft of a reward ; (hall human na- 
ture hereafter be charged with a mercenary difpo- 
fi'tion, for afting upon the fame motive, and the: 
Divine law, which ptopofes the reward, be arraign- 
ed by the petulance of human wit ? 

The Chriftiart religion propofes an eternal reward 
to thofc who obey its laws ; it commands us to lay 
down our lives for the brethren, and the reward is 
eternal life. Human nature therefore, which is im- 
proved by Chriftianity, Wifl aft more heroically un- 
der this encouragement, than without it. If the 
defenders of a powerful influence of a moral affec- 
tion, exclufive 6f all other rewards, were called 
upon, to gitre inftances of herqic virtue in the anti- 
^nts, owing tO this principle, perhaps they would 
name Brutus, he who dabbed his friend to death ta 
fave his country. And what was the iffue of his 
life, and his laft fentiments ? Being chagrined fas 
fome fay) that his virtue got not the expefted re- 
ward here, he cried out, O virtue ! I courted you as 
a fiibflance^ I found you an empty name^ and run- 
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mng upon his fword he died. 'Till more Inviting 
inllances of heroifm can be produced, we had better 
abide by the encouraging motives of Chriftianity. 

The nature of Chriftianity therefore is better 
Qualified to excite men to heroic ads of friendfhip, 
tnan the religion of the Gentiles t Let ub confider 
whether it has produced this effeft. 

They whofe minds are dazzled with ideas of 
falle Glory, with arms, conquefts, and fields of bat- 
tle, will not eafily relilh the afts of heroifm, which 
have nothing of the fword in them. But thofe 
afts which have moft of the humsn mind in them, 
have moft of that nature, which renders them heroi- 
^al or otherwife. For it has been elfewhere obferv- 
ed, that one perfon through want of thought, may 
do an aftion, that may have the appearance of no- 
bihty, another may do a fimilar aftion through 
judgment, and a prudent choice. The firft may 
be juftly called Temerity, and the latter Heroifm. 
We fhall not, therefore fearch into the hiftory of holy 
wars, for fads to confront Pagan heroifm, but in- 
to hiftories of better authority, and fafts of more 
certainty, and lefs enthufiafm. 

The account of the glorious martyrdom of St. 
STEPHEN, is full to the purpofe, and all the 
circumftances of it are worth recounting, from the 
authority of St. Luke. 

After having confounded his opponents, by 
ft rength of reafon, for they were not able to reftft the 
wifdom andfpirit by which he fpake^ he is brought 
before the council : And by means of falfe witnef- 
fes is condemned, as guilty of blafphemy, againft 
the temple and the law : He knew the punilhment 
for this fin was ftoning to death- The high-prieft 
aflced, are tbefe things fo ? The Martyr in a calm 
fpeech, of great ftrenght of reafon and language, 
expreffing the condud* of God, towards the Jews, and 
their unruly conduft towards God, knew that he was 
hereby devoting himfelf to death, Jret would not 

ihew 
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fliew the leaft pufiUanimity, in deferring the caufe, 
in which he was engaged, or by a foftnefs of lann 
guage, which might be lefs cxpreffive of truth, 
.which he was bound to declare, would not footh 
thenj to a mitigation of their paffions, ^nd the 
protrafting of his Hfe. 

And when they heard him charge them at lafl:, 
with the charafter of being (tiff- necked, and aU 
ways refifting the holy Ghoft, they were cut to the 

hearty andgnajhedon him with their Teeth T^hey 

caft him out of the city^ andftoned him, calling upon 
God, and faying. Lord Jefus receive my fpirit. 
Yet he declared his love for them to the laft. 
For he cried with a loud voice: Lord, lay not this 
Jin to their charge. Thefe were his laft words, 
P'or when he had f aid this, be fell afleep. 

Here is a man in full pofleffion of a calm judg- 
ment, who faw the certainty of immediate death, 
{^leading the caufe, he was engaged in, without the 
eaft deduction, or foftening of truth, for the fake 
of a pufiilanimous prefervation of life, before in- 
veterate enemies, whom yet he loved as friends, 
and wiftied to preferve, and died with a declarati- 
on of it, to the laft expiring breath. It fhould be 
confidered, that mere death is not always the moft 
terrible thing to human nature : Death with tortures 
ihaU terrify a man^ who would not fear to lay his 
neck under an ax. But the kind of death which 
Stephen wa$ to die, was the fevereft amongft the 
Jews, becaufe it was in confequcnce of the charge 
of the worft crime. Yet he bore this with intrepi- 
dity, but not without the higheft degree of charity. 
Death with popular infamy (hall terrify a man, who 
would not fear to die, in a cafe which was likely to 
be applauded : But this Martyr died, under the in- 
femy of a Blafphemer, as the Saviour of mankind 
had done betore. 

Suppofe'this man had no profocdt of reward foi^ 
aU this conduct, could he have fupported it? could 1 
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he have born both tortures, and infamy, with 
fuch an intrepid mind, as not to lofe either 
the ftrengtb of reafoning, or the tone of his voice: 
For when he fpoke his laft words, the hiftorian 
iays: He cried wU ha loud voice: And the fpeech 
which he made before he fufFered, is ftill upon re- 
cord, Muft he not have had fomething extraordi- 
nary to have fupported him ? The fafl: is, he had 
both thf powerful feeling of the moral affe£iion \ for 
he died with a declaration of love : And he had al- 
fo a profpeft of a reward ; for he called upon God, 
apd faid. Lord Jefus receive my fpirii. 

If it be faid by any perfon, that St. Stephen did 
not lay down his life for the brethren, that is, (hew 
an example of heroic friend fhip in this, but that 
he fubmitted to death merely in atteftation to the 
truth [ It m^y be anfwered, that Jefus Chrift, who 
voluntarily fubmjtted to death feme years before 
him, did fo, for thofe, whom he called his bre- 
thren, but were in reality his enemies, till, by re- 
pentance and faith, they became his brethren : St. 
Stephen died in the fame manner for his brethren, 
that is, for thofe, who at that time were his ene- 
mies, but who feeing the truth attefted in this man- 
ner, might repent, and believe, and thereby become 
his brethren, and in hopes of this he prayed, Lord^ 
lay not tbi^ fin to their charge. St. S T E P H E N 
therefore laid down his life for the brethren, and 
therein did an aft of heroic friendfhip. 

If it be further faid upon this fubjed, by any 
perfon, that there was an extraordinary divine af. 
liftance to St. Stephen. For the hiftorian tells us, 
]fie l^eingfull of the Holy Ghofi^ looked upfiedfa/ity 
into tieaveny and faw the Glory of God^ and Jefia. 
fianding on the right hand of God. 
" It niay be anfwered, that the perfon who fay» 
this, is either a chriftian, or an unconverted genr 
tile* or a renegadp : If he be the firft, we have 

no 
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no difpute with him ; for he acknowledges, with 
us, the extraordinary influence of the Holy Ghoft in 
this, and all fimilar inftances. if he be a re- 
negado, we fuppofe, that he has only renoun- 
ced Chriftianity, to take up the religion of the Gen- 
tiles : For if he be an Atheift, we have nothing to 
do with him at this time. To the unconverted 
Gentile we anfwer, that there is an extraordinary 
influence of the Holy Ghoft in this aft of heroic 
friendflbip; which if he owns, we alledge that 
Chriftanity is capable of producing more extraordi- 
nary afts of friendftiip than any religion of the Gen- 
tiles, becaufe it affords more extraordinary afllftancc 
to do fuch afts : But if he denies that extraordinary 
afllftance, we refl: upon the faft alone, and dare op- 
pofe this faft» to any one aft of friendfliip. celebra- 
ted and applauded by the Gentile Poets and Hifto- 
rians, and do avouch it, to be more heroical and 
friendly : and confequently that chrifl:ianity is not 
liable to the imputation of having extinguifhed he- 
roic friendftiip. If he denies the truth of the faft, 
we then put it upon the common footing of all hif- 
tory, which may be examined according to the 
grounds of prol^bility ; and in that, there is no 
doubt of the greater probability redounding to the 
Scripture : The ftories of Thefcus and Pirithctus, 
Pithias and Damon, Pylades and Oreftes being 
like the dying Song of the fwan, and other poeti- 
cal fancies, whofe truth, as long as they are only 
ufed to beautify fubjefts, we will not difpute ; but 
if they are brought to confront, and put truth out 
of countenance, we will try to abafh their abettors. 
But we promifcd to reafon upon the fuppofition 
ef the truth of their ftories: We will therefore abide 
by it, and proceed to fhew, that this heroical aft of 
friend fhip in Stephen, exceeded any recorded by the 
Gentiles. And in this we do not only mean to 
prefer this one aft amongft Chriftians, but every 
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other a£l of fimilar friend (hip in the death of every 
apoftolical minifter, who are very properly remem- 
bred by us now, under the title of martyrs. We 
chufe to examine accurately only into one of thefe, 
becdufe it would be tedious to beftow the fanf^e pains 
upon all. 

But to the point : We need not mention all the 
inftances of friendfhip celebrated by the Gentiles, 
although they are not many \ the examination of 
three or four of them, which perhaps are as emir 
ncnt as any, may fuffice. 

The ftory of Danion and Pithias may be thus 
told. 

A tyrant of Syracufe, who acquired fovcreignty 
by violence and wicked artifice, lamented that ho 
had not a friend to confide in : His fufpicions were 
fo monftrous, that they fell upon the moflr virtu- 
ous : Pithias, being a virtuous man, did not efcape, 
but was even condemned to die. He begged liber- 
ty to go and fettle his affairs ; and offered his 
friend lecurity for his return, at a day ; who was to 
die in his ftead, if he did not return : Damon is 
taken into cuftody, and Pithias is releafed : The 
day of execution comes, and Pithi^not being re^ 
turned, Damon is led out to punifhment. He 
marched with full refolution to die, when Pithiai 
appears, and difcharges him from the obligation of 
his word. The Tyrant is fo pleafed with this eXf 
traordinary fidelity, that he pardqncth Pithias, and 
defires to be added to their number, that they might 
be a triumvirate of F R I E N D S. They anfwer, 
you may ajfure your [elf of being one^ if you render 
y our felf worthy of it. 

This Rory is pretty, and ferves well to recom, 
mend generofity and fidelity, and alfo to (hew that 
good morals are the true foundation of a dur^^blq^ 
friendfhip. 

But the heroifm, which is, our principal inquiry^ 
is not extraordinary, bec^ufc here is no perfon aftu- 
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^lly putto death. When Pithias gave Damon for 
his lecurity, he certainly meant to return, and fa 
he would, except his morals were entirely corrupt ; 
J:^"or a man's word fhould be inviolably preferved. 
When Damon became fecqrity, he confided in the 
honefty of Pithias ^ and cveh when he was wall^ing 
feemingly to execution, he was not without hopes, 
thath his friend would retijm, and difengage him. 
Pithias did return, perhaps not without expeftatir 
on, that the Tyrant's jealoufy would be appeafed^ 
iand that injqftice and cruelty might -be refpited } For 
no crime was committed. And fuch the event was i 
they both were preferyed. 
. Is this equal to the cafe of one, brought before 4 
national aflembly, unjuflly accufed of a crime, for 
which the criminal was to be ftonedto death, fpeak- 
ing with intrepidity, of the wickednefs of tbofe 
who were to judge him, when by a little artifice of 
Ipeech, perhaps he might have preferved his life 5 
but regarding truth, and the welfare of thofe, before 
whom he fpoke, more th^n life 5 he Submitted tp 
death, and yet expreffed an earneft love for his 
murderers -, and died for them as friends, whilft 
they were afting the cruel part of enemies ? 

The next (lory that (hall be told, is that of Py- 
ladesand Oreiles. 

Pylades was the fon of Strophius of Phocis, in 
the ftrid^ft bond of friend (hip with Oreftes. For 
when Qytcmneftra, a(fifted by her adulterer TEgif- 
tlius, had killed her hufband Agamemnon, Stro- 
phius took Oreftes, her fon by the murdered. 
Prince, a boy of great hopes ; and educated him 
^long with his own fon Pylades. Afterwards when 
Oreftes, tg revenge his father's death, had killed 
his mother, and being ftruck with horror, ran mad, 
he had Pylades a companion with him, in all hii 
ramblings, under a dihrous ftate of mind ; and the 
love of one towards the other, was fo great, that 
QOe would not refufe to die for the other. 

For 
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For whf n they came into the country where the 
worfbip of Pallas was in high efteem, Oreftes con- 
trived, with his fitter Iphigenia, to fteal the image 
of PallaSa for which he was apprehended, and con. 
demned to die ; upon which Pyladcs declared him- 
lelf to be Oreftes, that he might die in his place, 
and Oieftes perfifted in owning himfelf to be the 
•iTtminal, left his friend ftiould fuffer *. 

It is aimoft a (hame to tell fuch a ftory ; hpre is 
adultery, parricide, theft, madnefs, friendfhip, all 
mixed together in iv few lines \ if any one is capable 
of concluding any thing from hence, to the difad- 
vantage of Chriftianity, by inhancing Gentile friend- 
fliip, above Chriftian Charity, he is at Hberty fo to 
do : For no more remarks ftjall be thrown away, 
upon fo horrid an account of friendftiip. 

<* Pyladei Strophii PheoenQaifilius, indiirolabili amicitiae vinca* 
lo com Orefte conjoiidaft. Nam cum Clytemneftra ab iCgyftho 
^ultero adjuta Agamemnonem occidiflety Strophius Oreftem ad- 
liuc puenlm cerdffimje Neci fubduxit, et in regno fuo una cum 
PyUe educavit. ' Pofteaque cam Oreftes, gratia vindicandae pa- 
tenuB mortis matrem peremiflet eamque ob rem in furorem ver^ 
fus ei&t, Pyladem perpetuum omnium fuarumprofedionumoomi^ 
tern habuit, et focium periculprum : Tantaqae fefe mutui amorii 
vehementia funt profecuti, ut alter pro altero mori non recufakre^; 

Ovid. Pout. 2. El. 

Adfuit iniano juvenis Pbocapos Oreft) 

Idem ibidem 
Non ita vixerunt Strophio atque Agamemnone nati 

Pulchre omnino. Manil lib. 2. 
Unus erat Pylades, unus qui mallet Oreftes 
Ipfe mori, lis una fuit per faecula mortis. 
Alter quod raperet fatum, non cederet alter. 
Et duo quae potuere fequi vix noxia pcenls, 
Optavitque reum fponfor non poffe reverti, 
Sponforemque reus timuit, ne folveret ipfun^ 

. Martialis. 
Utpraeftem Pyladem aliquis mihi praeftet Qireftem 

Vid. Earth, ad Stat. pag. 163. 

Didlionarium hiftoricum Llot»« 

Alexander 
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Alexander the Great, isfaid to have loved Clitus, 
to an extraordinary degree of friendfhip, Clitus be-, 
inghis fofter brother, and having once faved the life 
of the Prince ; notwithftanding this, Alexander Ipllei:} 
him in a drunljen fit ; and when he came to his fcnfes, 
^as fo fprry, that he refolved to ftarve himfelf to 
death for it : And ^cordingly failed three days. 
This is not the cafe of one friend dying for anor 
ther ; and nothing need be faid upon this. 

There is a poetical narration indeed in Virgil, of 
Nifus and Euryalus, which is muc}f\ celebrated, but 
^e fadt is no more than this. . 

Nifus and Euryalus were two warlike youths, in 
ftrift friendfhip with each other, ^yho being furpri* 
zed in the night time, by a party of the enemy, who 
were alarmed by the luftfe of Euryalus-s arms 
refleding the light of th^ moon 5 the Youths betakq 
themfelvesto a wood, the <Mwmy purfues, the friends 
are feparated from each other, ana Euryalus is oblig- 
ed to try to defend himfelf alone ; and having killed 
two of the enemy, the fury of the reft is increas- 
ed, and dreadful threats are liTued ; Njfu$ comes 
up to his friend, and feeing his danger, in order to 
iave him, cries out to the moft- furious of the enemy, 
that it was be^ who had killed the two men, and 
begged of them to make him the objeft of refent- 
ment; but Euryalus is flain: And Nifus having 
done fome feats in revenge, is flain alfo, and falls 
upon the body of his friend *. 

There is nothing ^ extraordinary in this, except 
a generofity from one friend to another in time of 

^ The Poet gives them a handfome epitaphs according to the 
Roman fentimcnts of gloiy, in two words. Fortanati Ambo! 
tp which he adds, 

^— Si quid met Carmina pofloQt 

Nulla dies unqaam memori vos eximet xvo ; 
Dum domus Maem Capicoli immobile Saxum 
^ccoletj ifBBetioiiique pater Romu habebit. 

Virg.^En. lib,9, 

imminent 
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imminent danger, to fi^t mutually in defence of 
each other 1 and to do that eiBFeftually, each fhoukl 
expofe himfclf for the falce of the other. Eurya- 
lus had been fighting for fome time alone, his friend 
having ftrayed into the wood : Nifus comes up, 
when Euryalus probably was fatigued : For he had 
killed two men. Nifus being frefh for combadt, of- 
fers himfelf to danger, and invites the enemy to at- 
tack. It would be bafe to (land by and fee his 
friend killed, without oflfering affiftance. And to 
give his own life to the enemy without fighting, 
even' though there was no probability of entire cor^. 
queft, for they were three hundred, (though the Poet 
only makes their commander the principal com- 
batant,) would have been mean. For in fuch cafes,/ 
the moft cowardly fell their lives as dear as they 
can. Not to fight therefore, would be difhonourv 
able, and there was a chance, that he might kiH 
fome of the enemy, or that during the com^ 
bar, his friend being fbmerime difengaged, might 
recover ftrength, and aflift him. In fliort, that 
action cannot be faid to be extremely heroical, 
the contrary of which would have been extreme- 
ly bafe. And yet this l^ory ftands as fair for the 
charafter of heroic friendfhip as any in the Gen- 
tile hiftory. We will not rob it of any honour at- 
tributed to it, but I believe no prudent judge of 
things will think Icfs favourably of Chriftian Cha^ 
rity upon account of this poetical incident. 

It is time to quit thefe little hiftories, which, 
weighed in the moft diftioneft ballance, can have 
no great weight : . And let us conclude, that the 
writers againft Chriftianity, have (hewed a great 
deal of petulance, and want of candor, in traducing 
Chriftian Charity upon account of fuch frivolous 
Rivals. 

If it be faid that the inft^nces of friendfhip hi- 
therto mentioned in Chriftianity, are not private, 
but regarding numbers and cohimunities, and the 

y laft 
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laft mentioned inftances from Gentile hiftory artf 
private, and therefore the comparifon is not pro- 
per : We anfwer, that extenfive Charity is more 
l^aluable, than contradced Charity, and to die for 
nany, is more noble than to die for one i And that 
:he inftances of the martyrs, laying doMfn their lives 
x>r the Brethren calmly, and under an evident im- 
poffibility of efcaping death, without renouncing 
their afFeftion, and betraying truth, is more noble 
uid heroic^ than dying for any one perfon, if a cafe 
:ould be put, wherein the life of one fhould be ofr 
fered folely for that of another. 

We have feen already where human wit was at 
the ftretch to invent an inftance, as in the laft poe- 
tical incident, (which will not be thought retraaing 
what we promifed, if this be called invention, and 
the reft be allowed to be true,) how little the 
aftion rifcs above common prudence in war : And 
that which is common pruoence in war, is the duty 
of every man, who fights for a fmall hire, and 
(hould not be called heroifm, which is a virtue 
above hire and vulgar practice. 

Modern hiftory does not afford many inftances 
of heroifm, in the fenfe which the Gentiles under- 
ftood it. Perhaps one inftance may deferve to be 
mentioned. When Edward the third of England ^ 
claimed a right to the crown of France, and being 
oppofed by Philip Valois, befieged Calds, and was 
upon the point of taking it by ftorm. The befieged 
defired to capitulate : Edward refufed them terms 
of capitulation, unlefs there were fix of i the princi- 
pal inhabitants fent within three hours, with cords 
about their necks for execution, intending by an 
a& of cruelty in hanging them to death, to intimi- 
date the reft of the towns. In this diftrefs fix per- 
fons offered themfelves to fave the lives of their 
fellow-citizens. They went to the king with in* 
tention to fuffer death. But bis qyeen having 

more 
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more compafTion, obtained their lives, * One relatef 
o( this, exprefles bis concern, that he cannot tell all 

the 

* 'f hat relation is taken from a Frendi writer, whkh the rea- 
der is at liberty to compare with a following atcount taken 
from the Englilh verfion of Rjipin's Hiftory of England. 

** Thus much is certain, that Pliilip de Valois did not judg^ 
** it advifeable to attack Edward, in his intrenchments ; fo that 
the befieged, defpairing of relief, defired, at length, to capi- 
tulate ; but a capitulation deferred to the laft, could not be 
of any great advantage. Accordingly, Edward refufed'tht 
belieged any terms, but that of life, which he was pleafed 
to grant both to the foldiers and to the inhabitants ; yet he 
^' excepted out of the latter, fix of the principal burghers, for a 
** facrifice to his vengeance, leaving them to chufe the vidims 
•• thcmfelvcs. This feverity created a great conflernation in 
*^ the town ; for it was extremely difficult to chufe thefe fix 
pcrfons, and yet diis choice was to be forthwith made. Hif- 
tory ought not to pafs over in itlence, the generofity of Eiif- 
** tace de St. Pierre, one of the chief inhabitants ; who, be- 
*^ holding fear and defpair painted on the faces of his country- 
«• men, voluntarily Offered to be one of the fix ; and this cx- 
** traordinary magnanimity affedled the reft, to fuch a degred, 
** that five more were prefently found, who devoted themfdves, 
for the prefervation of their townfmen, after his example. 
Thefe fix illuftrious burghers, refolved to appeafe the conquer- 
** or's rage with their lives, went out bearfooted, in their ihirts, 
*' with halters about their necks, ^nd prefented to him the keVs 
** of the town; and they found him fo highly incenfed, thatm 
•* fpite of the interceffion of the Prince of Wales, and of the 
*' great men about him, he commanded them to be led toex- 
•* ecution, but if he denied that favour, to the prefling inftancei 
^ of his fon, he could not find in his heart, the fanie in&nfi- 
•* bility* for the Queen. This gracious Princefs, ihoVed wi4 
*' the misfortune of thefe miferable men, ^ling down at Us 
*^ feet, intreated him, with tears in her eyes, to pardon then 
for ChriiVs fake ; and notwithflanding his refolution to die 
contrary, he could not fee, in this proftrate pofhjre, a Qoeen 
whom he fo tenderly loved, without being overcome by hdr 
** intreaties. The C^een, not fatisfied with faving the lives 
•* of thefe unhappy men, ordered cloaths to be brought them J 
" and after giving them an entertainment, in her own tent, tkt 
dilmiiTed them, with a prefent to each, of fix pieces of gold 5 ^ 
an a^lion which did then, and ever will, redound to the hO' '' 
nour of that generous Princefs, 

Ti0 
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the names pf thefe perfons. 

No pains Ihall be taken to magnify the merit of 
this heroifm, although it belongs to the asra of Chrit 
tianity ; ^ but it muft be remarked that this was an 
intension only to die for a community. 

The merit of all aftioils in regard to the prefei*. 
vation of communities have been fufBciently confi- 
dered in a former analogical difcourfe, as being 
offerings to the Deity : but, this was an intended 
offering to human paffion, for the fake of a com- 
munity, and therefore greatly differs from thole 
aftions. This was to fave the people of a Uwn^ 
fiom the wrath of a Prince, thole were to fave 
Nations^ from the wrath of a deity, 

lis s' appelloient, Euftacbe de S. Pierre, Jean d'Aize Jac* 
goes ct Pierre Wifant. Les noms de deux autres ont echape a 
rexafUtude des Hiftoriens. 

" There is a ftory in Valerius Ma^mus, which the readdr 
perhaps may not he difpleafed to find in a note. 

Cum inter Carthaginem ec Cyrenas, de ntargine agrl perti^ 
nacimma contentio efTet ; ad ultimum placuit utrinque, eodea 
tempore juvenes mitti, et locum in quern ii conveniiTent, fineiK 
' ambobus haberi populis. Verum hoc.paftum Carthaginienfium 
duo &atres nomine Philaeni perfidii prascurrere, citra conflittl- 
tim horam maturato grefTa in longius promotis terminis. Quod 
cum intellexinient Cyreneniium juvenes, diu de fallacia eonun 

2uefli, poftremo acerbitate conditionis injuriam difcutere conati 
mt. Dixerunt namque fie eum finem ratum fore, fi Philaeat 
vivos fe ibi obrui pafli eflent. Sed confilio eventus non refpon- 
dit. Illi enim nulla interpoiita mora corpora fua bis terra ope* 
rienda tradiderunt. Qui quoniam patriae quam vitae longiorM 
terminos cfie maluerunt: bene jacent manibus et oflibus fuis 
punico dilatato imperio . Ubi funt fuperbae Carthaginis alta mae- 
oia ? Ubi maritimae gloriae inclyti portus ? Ubi cunftis littori- 
Ihis tertibilis clafTis ? Ubi tot exercitus ? Ubi tantus equitatus ? 
Ubi immenfo Africae Spatio non contenti fpiritus ? Omnia iHa 
duobus Scipionibus fortuna partita eil. ^t Philaenoirum egregii 
£i6li. memoriam ne patriae quidam interitus extinxit. Nihil 
efl igitur excepta virtute, quod mortali animo, ac manu immor- 
tale quaeri poilit. 

The writer's remark here, is pretty ; virtue fhould be con- 
fidered as the true foundation of immortality. 

But 
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But kt US cftimate the value of private friend- 
Ihip, and fee whether Chriftianity fliould afford 
fnany heroical inftanfces of itj Upon the principle 
of Charity^ or the gentile world upon the principle 
of the powerful influence of a moral affeSlion. 

They, who plead warmeft in favour of the lat- 
ter principle, allow that the public is a more 
noble objeft of affeftionj than an individual, and 
confequently that public friendfhipj is nnorc noble 
than private. 

But inafmucK as public friendfhip has been pret- 
tV copioufly treated of in one relpeft, efpecially^ 
tnat of dying, to appeafe divine wrath, in the fore- 
ping part, and a good deal has .been faid of if 
n this, with regard to its appeafing human refent- 
ment f 

THE Ahalogy of private friendfhip upon the 
principle of the powerful influence of a moral affec- 
iion^ and the fame kind of friendfhip, upon the 
principle of Cbfiftian Charity^ ihall now be more 
particularly confidered. 

And having performed that part of our proniifei 
to reafon upon comparative friendfhip, upon a^ 
iuppofition of the truth of the fadts, which havfi 
fnany ages had the eclat of popular fame ; we are 
now at liberty to examine accurately into the foun- 
dation of their truth : And that they have litdc 
-or no foundation, will very foon appear, when ^ 
celebrated coUeftor of fuch kinds of heroical adlion^ 
pafTes this cenfure upon all the Grecian ftories of 
this clafs. 

*' Let Greece now fpeak of the wicked friend- 
•* (hip of Thefeus and Pirithous, who ventured 
** to the regions of Pluto. He is a vain man who 
** tells fuch a thing, and a fopl who believes it. 
** To fee the blood of friends mixed together, 
'' and wounds joined to wounds, and the death of 
*' one flicking clofe to the death of another ; thefc 
*• are indications of true Roman friendfhip, but 
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^* thofe lies, of a nation ready to feign liesi are 
** monftfous. 

Although thie hiftorian here only quotes one 
ftory, yet his renuirk evidently refers to all, and 
therefore he is one authority for rejedling tliem all. 
The (lories themfelves appear improbable, to any 
one converfant in true hiftory, and therefore there 
is lefs occafion for authority. 

But although this Roman Author has thus re-* 
je(filed all the ftories of friend (hip, recorded a- 
mongft the Grecians ; yet the higheft inftance of 
Roman friendfhip which he had juft related, is 
extremely exceptionable, if not as to probaBility, 
yet as to the value of it ? For the eafe he was fo 
proud of, was not the death of a perfon, in ordcir 
f o fave a friend, but a fruitlefs death, after his 
friend was dead ; He relates if thus. 

** ** Ackiiowledge how far you may exalt the 

^ Ldquatur nunc Grsecia Thefeanl ne^ndis Pirithoi amoribus 
fubfcribentem, Ditis fe patris Regnis commifiiTe. Vani eft iftua 
narrare, ftolti credere. Miftam cruorem amicoram, et vulne- 
libus innexa vulnera, mortemqufe morti inhaerentem videre^ 
lixc vera Romans Amicitiae indicia; ilia fi:entis ad finfirendum 
panite monftro rmiilia mendacia. ^ 

Recognofce quoufque T. Volumnii conftantem erga amicum 
fuum charitatem fine ulla reipublicse injuria eVexeris ? Qui ortus 
tqaeftri loco cum M. Lucullum familiariter coluifiet, eumqu6 
M. Antonius, quia Bruti et Cafiii partes fecutus fuerat, intere- 
niiflet : in magna fugiendi licentia exanimi amico adhaefitj 
.liucufque in lachrymas et gemitus profufusy ut nimia pietatc 
caafam fibi mortis accerfePet. Namque propter prxcipuam 
et pdievefantem lamentationein ad Antonium pertradlus eft: 
cujus poftqoam in confpe^lu ftetit, Jube me, inquit, imperator, 
protinus ad Luculli corpus perdudum occidi. Neque enim. 
abfumpto illo fuperefle debeo, cum ei infelicis militae audor 
tbctiterim. Quid hac fidelius benevolentia ? mortem amici hof- 
ds odio levavit, vitam fuam confiHi crimine aftrinxit, quoque 
illam miferabiliorem redderet, fe fecit inviiiorem. Nee diffi- 
ciles Antonii aures habuit, du£tufque quo voluerat; Luculli 
dextram avide ofculatus, caput quod abfciffum jacebat, fub- 
levatum pedori fuo applicavit, ac delude demiiiam cervicem 
ti^oris gladio prasbuit. Valer. Maximus. 
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•* conftant charity of T. Volumnius towards his 
«* friend without any injury to the republic ?" 
*' Who by birth of the equeftrian rank, had court- 
•* ed the triendfhip of M. LucuUus, and when M. 
*' Anthony had killed Lucullus, becaufe he had fol- 
*• lowed the party of Brutus and Caffius,when others 
•' were flying, he ftuck clofe to the body of his dead 
•' friend : and (hedding abundance of tears he endea- 
** vourcd to occafion his own death. For he was 
•' brought to Anthony on account of his extraordi- 
*' nary lamentation.** When he came into his pre* 
fence*, ** Command me, fays he. General, to be 
^' carried to the body of my deceafed friend, and 
•* to be killed. For fince he is dead, I have no 
*' right to live, having been the caufe of his so- 

ing into the war. What is more faithful, lays 

the hifVorian, than this friendrtiip? He made the 
•' death of his friend, Icfs painful by his hatred to 
*'. his friend's enemy -, he charged himfelf with the 
*' crime of bad advice, and by making his friend 
'* miferable, he made himfelf more hated. Nor 
** was Anthony unwilling to liften, and tfo confcnc 
** to him ; being led whither he wifhed, he kifled 
•* LucuUqs's hand greedily^ and taking up. the 
•* head which was feparated from the body, he 
•* applied it to his breaft, and then willingly fub- 
•* mitted his own neck to the fword of the con- 
•* queror.** 

This is the circumftance he means, when he 
fays, " to fee the blood of friends mixed together, 
*' and wounds joined to wounds, and the death of 
•* one, flicking clofe to the death of the other.— 
Becaufe, T. Volumnius died upon the body of 
bis friend Lucullus. 

This indeed is a great proof of an extraordinary 
degree of affedlion, but there is no fort of benefit 
arifing to the deceafed friend by it. 

There are many men who in a fit of p&flion will 
•tbrbif s^wsiy their lives. Yet difguft is not a fuM- 
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elent reafon to part with life. To hazard it upon 
laudable motives, or in fome very extraordinary 
cafes, to fubmit to dicj when others are to be the 
executioners, is all that the Author of Nature has 
allowed us. Had this pcrfon timely intervened, 
and endeavoured to fave the life of his friend, by 
the evident expofure of his own, to draw the re* 
fentment of the enemy upon himfelf, by making 
himfelf the principal in the injury, the cafe would 
have been in fome degree • Hke that of Nifus and 
» Euryalus lately mentioned \ and how little that 
exceeded a common military conduft, has been 
already examined* ** 

In 

^ inftead of the feigned ftorifes of heroic fnendftiip, let th^ 
ireader perofe the following true ftory of generous refentment^ 
tvhich the Duellers may do well to coufider. 

Erant in ea legione duo fortiillmi viri centurIone3, qui jam pri^ 
tois ordinibus appropinquarunt T. Pulfio^ et L. Varenus, ii 
|>erp6tuas controverfias inter fe habebant, uter alteri anteferre- 
tufy omnibufque annis de loco fummis fimultatibus contende- 
bant. 

Ex lis Pulfioy quuin acertixne ad munitiones pugnarcitury quid 
4ubitas inquit, Varene ? aut quern locum probaodse virtu r is tua^ 
expedlas ? hie dies, hie dies de noftris controverfiis judicabit. 
Hxc quum dixiflet procedit extra munitiones ; et quae pars ho- 
titim confertiflima vifa eft» in eam irrurapit. Ne Varenus qui^ 
dem tum yallo (efe continet, fed omnium veritus exiiHmationem^ 
fubfequitur, mediocri fpatio reli£to. Pulfio pilum in hodes 
mittit,. atque unum e multitudine procurrentcm transjiciti 
quo percufib et exanimato, hunc fcutis protdgunc hofles, et in 
Ilium uniyerii tela conjiciunt, neque daht regrediendi facultatem^ 
,Trans^gitur fcntum Puliioni, et veratum in balteo defigitun 
Avertit hie cafus Va^nam, et gladium educere conantis dextraiit 
inoratur manum, impeditumque hoftes circumfiAunt, fuccurrit 
inimicus illi Varenus, et laboranti fubvenit. Ad hurx fe coh- 
fefHm a Pulfione omnis multitudo cohvertit. Ilium verutd 
transfixum atbitrantur. Illic vcro occuriat ocius gladio, comi** 
nufque rem gerit, Varenu* : atque uno interfecio reliquos paul^ 
lum pfopcllit; Duin cXipidius inHat, in locum iiiferiorem dc*^ 
ja»^us concedit, Huic rurfus circumvento fcrt fubfidium Pulfidl 
ttqut aaibo incolMmest compluiibul interfedisi fujuma culiA 
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In Ihort fuppofing the dories of friendfhip relaw. 
ed by ,tlie Grecians, to be mere fidtions, upon the 
authority of this Ron>an hiftorian, as well as the 
intprobability of the circumftances of the ftories 
ihf mfc Ives, and fuppofing this laft related ftory of 
Roman friendfhip, the beft example he can give 
of it, which it fecms be thought fo himfelf : Wc 
need not be afraid to mention inftances of friend- 
(hip amongft thofe, who have profeffed the re- 
vealed religion of God, whether Jewifti or Cbrif- 
tian. 

The friendfiiip of Jonathan and David^ being a 
true paflage of hiftory, may (bine after fucb narra- 
tions, in the judgment of thofc, who are not ex- 
tremely prejudiced againft truth and generofity. 
Nor need we be afliam'd to mention the private 
friend (hip between Jefus Chrift and Lazarus, and 
between him alfo, and his beloved dilciple St. 
John. 

JESUS CHRIST loved all mankind, even fin^ 
ners, but he loved his friends with a diftinguiflhing 
aftfihon. When his enemies perfecuted him, and 
were going to put him to death, he prayed for 
them, bccaufe he loved them ; and his agony, be* 

laude fefe intra munitiones redpiunt. Sic fortuna in contentionCf 
et certamcn utrumque verfavit, ut alter alter! inimicus auxilio 
falutiquc cfTet ; neque dijudicari pofTet, uter utri virtute antefe- 
rend us videretur. 

Caefar de BeUi GaUico, lib. 5. 

This ilory has a fair appearance of probability, acd implies a 
Biutual geoerofity, that is very becoming human nature, in a 
flate of refcntment. Refentment may happen between indivi- 
duals, and in fuch a cafe, there could not be a more honour- 
able method thought of, to exprefs it. The Author chufes to 
infcrt this by way of note, left it fhould be thought, he had 
not a high veneration for every thing in antiquity, that is really 
praile v.crthy. If he takes from the Gentiles the falfe nterit of 
v/hinifical friendfhip, he will not deprive them of that of a ge* 
aeroiis refcntment. 

tween 
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twecn the fenfe^of what he was going to fufFer, 

and the cameft dcfire he had, that they might not 

incur the divine difpleafure by a wicked ad ion, 

made him fweat, as it were, drops of bkod.. Bun 

when his friend Lazarus died, be wept. He did 

not fubftitute himfelf in the place of Lazarus, 

and die for him, becaufe he came into the world 

to do a nobler aft, to die for all mankind ; but 

he did a noble adt for Lazarus alfo : for he 

raifed him from the dead. He did not die 

in particular for St. John, nor raife him from 

a ftate of death, but by his anfwer to ' one of 

the inquifitive Difciples, he fhewed his afFefti- 

on 5 JVhat if I will that he tarry till I come^ 

he gave him the longeft life of any of them, 

and the opinion prevailed, that he was never 

to die. He fhewed a fingulari aflfedion alfo to 

him, in committing his Mother to St. John's 

care ; when he faid to him, behold thy Mother : 

and to his Mother, Woman behold thy Son, 

And St. John ftiewed a reciprocal affeflion ; For 

from that hour that difcipU took her unto his otAn 

home. 

If many inftances of private friendfhip are re- 
quired to be (hewn from the new teftament, they 
are unreafonable, who require them. For the num- 
ber of acting perfons recorded there are few. The 
four Gofpels are merely the hiftory of one perfon, 
Jefus Chrift ; the afts of the Apoftles are princi- 
pally the hiftory of two Apoftles, St. Peter and 
St. Paul; the reft of the new teftament are epiftlcs 
•written for the moft .part to focieties of Chrif- 
tians, fome to individuals. And the expref- 
fions of friendfhip in thefe, are fome of them 
fuperior to any expreflions ever ufed by thofe, 
who carried fricndfnip to the highcft degree of 
cnthufiafm. 

La ' If 
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If Mjcccnas, rather to (hew his wit than hla 
love, declares to *" Horace, that he loved him 
more than his own bowels : St. Paul is capable of 
vfing a fimilar expreffion of love, when he tells 
the Philippians. That God is his record^ bow 
greatly he longs after them all in the bowels of Jefus 
Chrifi **. This was more than the cxpreffion of hi) 
own bowels ; becaufe the love of Chrill to man^ 
exceeded all inftances of love towards one anO* 
ther. 

But if any one thinks the exprcffion of 'his own 
b6wel5*'ftTange, St. Papules it in behalf of hii 
friendrhilemon, defiringTimothy to receive him^ 
^*Thou therefore feceive him^ thai is mine ownBowelSk 
Again in refped to the feme pdrfbn •/ If thou cotmt 
me a partner J receive him as myfelf, that is, if you 
and I arc in the ftrift bbnd of friendfhip, rebeive 
bim as you would me^ for I am in the ftriS boiUl 
of friend (hip with him. 

The friendfhip of others towards him, he alb 
acknowledges in the language of hcroifm. Gmt 
Prifcilla and Aquila^ my helpers in Chrifi Jefus ; 
Who have for my life laid down their own w^ck^ 
that is, ventured their lives to fave mine. 

This friendly courage of Aquila arid Priftillt 
expofing thcmfelves to the hazard of deatli^ for 
the Apoftle, would be enlarged upon, and adorned 
with fine expreflions and decorations of ^umah 
wit, if prpphane writers were to relate it ; fcut the 
fimplicity of narration peculiar to thefe of th* in- 
fpired clafs, fhould riot deduifl ahy thing froth the 
true value of the aflion, with thofe Who judge 
from the fubftance of thmgs, and not the ihew^ 

' Tc Viferibys meis {loia^ -i^ j-trirrt^M^ 
plus jam ddigq. f Ont^i/fiss^ 

* Philip. I. 8. fVtwoOa; ijr o^rXayx»oi? IijerS XP*rt». 

• Tv ^6 uvroff rovr irt Ta ifjkpt ovAay^va, wpoo•^«&. 
^ £» oSf if^i iX'K XQivm^tp 9rp»a'A»^ov dt^rof uff" iftf, 

But 
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Bqt one expreflion of St. Paul is ftronger to ex- 
prefs love, than all the expreffions of tjiendfiiip 
united, which are recorded by Gentile writers. 

8 / could wijh that myfelf were ACCURSED 
from Chriji^ for my Bretbretiy my kinfmen according 
to theflejh. 

The full fenfe of which is : I could even wi(h 
that the deftrudion and extermination to which 
my Brethren the Jews, are devoted by Chrift, 
might, if it would fave them from ruin, be pxe- 
cuted upon me, in the dead of thofe my kinimcn 
after the flefh, who are Ifraelites^. St. Paul well 
knew the dreadful confequences of the Jews rejefl- 
ing Chrift, a fliameful difperfion over the face of 
the earth, and eternal deftrudion afterwards, tQ 
as many as would not repent, yet he wiihes that 
infinite evil to himfelf, upon condition it could 
fave them. The human heart can go no further. 
It is not poflible to wilh a greater evil for the 
fake of a greater good. 

The Chriftian religion therefore is neither void 
of precept nor examples. Nor are its rewards 
concealed from us \ but are explicitly promifed, to 
all virtue, and proportionably to its degrees of he- 
roifm. If the objeflors want a particular precept 
for private friend{hip, and a particular precept for 
>ubnc friendftiipj and a particular precept for gra- 
[ttude, and all other virtues ; and particular rewards 
ipecified for the praftice of each. Perhaps they 
can not all be fbewn, and a precept ^ for Gratitude 

s Some t>f the Elefl and Holy Men in an ecftaqr of Charity, 
and impatient deiire of the good of Communion, rather wilhed 
their names blotted out of the Book of Life, than their Bre- 
thren (hoald mifs of Salvation. Fran. Bacon Survey of Know*^ 
ledge, Se£t. 20. 

** Rom. 9. 3. 'Hvx^fkufl euci^tfAx Umi, oin ivhich the Septua- 
gint render anathema, fignifies perfons or things devoted td 
drffaru£ti(9i and eKtermmation. 

L 4 ta 
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in parricular, is not to be found in the new tefta* 
ment, or even the word ufed at all in the fenfe 
in which we commonly apply Gratitude ^^ ofher- 
wife, furely the tranflators would have ufed ^ it j 
^ny more than there is a precept for private 
friendfhip, or the Greek word fignifying it applied 
in the fenfe, in which we commonly ufc the word 
Friendjhip \ •^ 

And yet this and every other virtue is promoted 
by Chriftianity : And the principle of CHARITY 
well iinderftood^ comprehends them all, and well 
fraSlifed^ is the eminent praSice of them all. 

The defign of Chriftianity is rather to give a 
principle that (hall be an aptitude to all forts of vir- 
tue ^, that is, Charity ; and alfo to give general, in- 

ftead 

c The Greek words fignifying one, is afed to denote theafi 
of giving thanks by words, and the Creek word fignifying the 
other, is ufed to denote a nataral relation. 

^ This note is very well worth attention. * 

*^ Whereas the beft method of forming the aind to virtue, 
f< is to propofe the bell motives to afUon, and fettle it upon fom^ 
*^ general principle, that may equally excite it to all kinds of 
«* virtue: Charity is that general principle : Aftatoary, in 
'< the forming of a human figure, firft carves one limb, and then 
** another; but in the works'of nature it is otherwife ; a plant or 
*^ animal is always formed at once, in the firft rudiments of them, 
** as appears from the feed ; fo in virtue, the mind is bell forrn- 
*< ed to it, by learning fuch a principle, as will. give an aptitude, 
*^ not to any parcicular virtue, but in general to all virtue. He that 

V learns Temperance does not thereby learn fortitude : But he that 

V has once imprefTed upon him the true principle of all virtue, » 
thereby equally difpofed to do all kinds of virtuous a£Uons, as 
he has opportunity. This Chriftianity does tf^oOxaSXy^My incul* 
eating Charity on the minds and hearts of men, which is ve^ 

** properly called the bond of perfedion. Col, jj. 14. Becauie it 
'< collewls and fallens all virtues together. , And if the mind be 

V once inflamed with the heat of Charity ; it will thereby be 
** exalted to a greater degree, of virtue, than by the doctrine of 

V morality. This perhaps too is the only improvement of hu- 
man nature, whicli is not capable of excefs. The Angel* 
wlicn they afpired to be like God in power, were ambitious, 

** and fell from their Glory. The language of Lucifer in the. 

"^ ^ ' H^ 
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pf particular precepts •, to this purpofe look back 
^t pages 91, and 95. 

St. Paul, whp has fpoke largely of Charity^ fupr 
pofes human nature capable of various motives of 
aAion, none of which wilj juftify but the principle 
of Charity. A man may givt all bis goods to feed 
the poor, and even his l^ody to be burned j and after 
ail, he may want Charity. For nothing is Charity^ 
that docs not proceed from a well grounded affec- 
tion. It is not every whimfical devotee that de- 
ferves the charafter of Charitable. He who has 
Charity tQ perfection is in the herojcal degree of 
friendmip, both in regard to the higheft adt of it, 
the fuffering of death, as well as all other a£ts which 
more frequently come in courfe. Sl Paul fup- 
pofes that a man may voluntarily die out of Cha- 
rity, when he fays, a man may voluntarily die, 
ana nqt be charitable; and other Apoftles, and 
Chritt himfclf, have parricularly commanded it. 
Therefore Chriftianity is in all refpefts qualified to 
carry Friendjbip^ and every other virtue to the high- 
cft perfeiSlion : And if numerous inftances of heroi^ 
cal private firiendfhips can not be produced in thp 
liiftory of it ; it ihould be cphfidered, that heroical 
condud has fomething miractdous in it, and is a- 
bove the ordinary pitch of human nature ; there- 
fore in an imperfed): ftate of things, the inltancps of 
l^erpifm c^p not be numerous. 



^ 1 4th of Ifkiah is« / tvili afieni into Heaven^ t if>iU exalt m^ 
*^f throne abo«ve the ftars ofGodi I ^iU afcend abovi the altitmdn 
of the Uouds, 1 Hvill be like the mofi high. 

So alfo when man afpired to he like his Maker ii| 
knowledge^ he exceeded the bounds preTcribed him, and fell 
\TiXo g ftate of wretdiednefs. But by aipiring to a fimilitade of 
God's goodnefs in lore, (that if» Chaiitf ,) iieither Man, not 
Angel ever was indangered/* (jord Verolam. 
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And if the inftanccs of heroical friendfhip to- 
viBids communities are more frequent in it, than in- 
ftances of private fricndlhip : It Ihould be confider- 
ed, that the defign of this religion, is to extend hu- 
man Charity, and to make tc grafp as many ob- 
^'eas as poffible, even the whole human fpecics : 
Jut if the whole ftrength of wifti be exerted to- 
wards one other individual, the heart is then contraA- 
^ to the narrowed ftate, that is poiTible, except that 
of mere felfifhnefs : And perhaps it may be ex*- 
tremely difficult for the moft ingenious man, to in- 
vent a cafe, wherein it ihould appear, that one man 
Ihould give his life, merely for another individual } 
that is voluntarily and without any poflibility of ef* 
cape. 

Notwithftanding the petulance of objeAors to 
Chriftian Charity, Seneca one of the greateft mora- 
filts of the Gentiles, fays^fuccurram perituro^ fedt^t 
ipfe non feream^ nijifuturus ero magni bominis, aut 
magna rei^ nurces. 

But this manner of confidering Chriftian Cha^ 
rity as extenlive and not contracted, having been 
excellently handled by others, your time need not 
be taken up with it here. 

It is hoped this Analogy wiU give new light and 
convi^bion to the liuman mind ; and make every 
perfon who weighs it attentively, more in love with 
the Chriftian religion, which endeavours to culti- 
vate a principle of Charity, more produdlive of he-. 
roical Friendftiip, and every other virtue, than any 
ether religion. 
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Advertifement. 

THE folloyring difcourfe, concerning the 
increafe ofHolinefs, in the profeffi)rs of 
Chriftianity, is annexed to the preceding 
Analogical difcourfes, both upon account of the 
Analogies included in it, and becaufe it in fome de- 
cree anfwers the pious requelt made in the letter, 
hereafter printed. ^ 

It was not written profeffedly to anfwer that 
defign ; if it was, perhaps it might have been more 
fully to the purpole ; yet it is hoped^ that the rea* 
der will be fatisfied with it, till fome perfon of pie- 
ty, judgment, and imagination, fhall be excited to 
do ic compleatly. The reafon of prefixing the 
Greek and Latin text, will be fcen in the courfe 
of reading. And in as much as the Author had an 
opportunity of receiving a letter addreft to himfelf, 
From a worthy perfon, repeating a requeft which 
he had made before to a third perfon, in order to 
be communicated *, the reader will excufe the in« 
ferting of it here. 

" T took the liberty to exprefs my wifli that the 
" X Author of that performance ** could be pre- 
^' vailed with, to explain the feveral Analo^cal re- 
" prefentations, which the new Teftament hath 
" given us, of a Chriftian*s life, through the fe- 
" veral ftages of it •, from its infancy upwards, to 
'* a ftate of maturity; in order to correft the fanci- 
'• ful and wanton ufe that hath of late been made of 
" them after the example of the Enthufiafts of the 
*' laft century. A work of this kind, I thought, and 

^ Viz. part 2. 4> 5. of this Book; pxipicd in London. A. J>, 

^* indeed 
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^* indeed, do^^tbiiA;, woiiWtje.oFparricuIar fef* 
** vice, at this time. 

** \ do not pretend to ^ve my judgment qf 
•••^ iWfe tilings J either as a Seb&lar or Divine ^ but 
*•* oiily^ in Ac ch?raftcr of thofe, who are in a fo- 
••^^^bcr way of thinking, and dcfirous of feeing the 
-•* Scriptures juftly and properly explained. — To 
*• nic therefore, and to fuch as 1 am, it would b€ 
'•! a very ufefiil, and is a very dcfirable work* 
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iVhenfQr^hetimeye ought to be teacUrU ye haw 
need that one teach you again ^ wbUbbeihefirft 
principles of the oracles of Godj and are becofim 
fucb as have need of milk^ and not offirong meat^ 

Etenim cum deberetis magiftri ejfe^ propter tem'^ 
pus ; rurfum indigetis ut*vps doceamini^ qumfint ele^ 
menta exordii fermonum Dei^ et faSi ejiis quibus 
laHe opusJUj non folido cibo. 

IN the natural i^orld, there is a certain point 
of petfedion, to which all things tend, and 
to obtain which, every thing is difpofed in 
the bcft manner by the wife Author of na- 
ture. Plants and trees admit of a continual in- 
creafc, firom the feed, which is the fir ft principle 
i>f their being, till they come to that maturity^ 

which 
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which anfwers the purpofes of God, in being fef • 
viceable to men. 

Animals too are daily increaGng in beauty and 
ftrengthy from tJie time of their firft formation in 
the womb, till they become able to provide for^ 
themfelves^ and their ofFfpring^ to be whjplefomfc 
hourifhment fof man, or a fharer with him, in the 

. toil and labour of the world. 

Even many kinds of ftones, and minerals, are 
now acknowledged to grow, and admit of a con- 
tinual increafe in the bowels of the earth i till they 
arrive at a ptoper confidence, which redders them 
exceeding ben*elicia! to mankind. 

All things, in fhort, are wifely contrived to ob- 
tain that perfeftiori, which God in framing the uni- 
verfe, thought fit to aflign to each clafs of crea- 
tures, which when obtained, they gradually de- 
creafe, and fall from that perftfftion, till at lad they 
perifh ; as if, when the end is accomplifbed, fot 
li^hich they are defigried, they are incumbrances 
upon the earthy and niuft thefefofe give place 
to other creatures, who have not yet come to 

. their maturity, and not fufficiently glorified their 
Creator. 

It is thus with man, conddered as a part of the 
f^atural world, as well as any other creature : He is 
bom in weaknefs^ and rtiuth more he)ple(s, than 
many meaner creatures, yet he daily improves iii 
the powers both of his foul and body, fo as at lad 
to become the mod glorious part of this lower 
world, and the neared image of the great Author 
of the univerfe : And like other creatures too, when 
he is come to his highed perfeftion of bodily 
ftrength and underdanding, from that time there is 
a fenfible decay of all his powers, till at lad by 
Death, there is, in all appearance, fuch an intire diC* 
folution of them, that his body becomes part of that 
mould from which it was originally formed. But 

if 




if we confider him in another refpeft, not as 4 
part of the natural world, but as a member of the 
CHURCH, as a worfliipper of one only living 
God through Jefus Chrift his Redeemer ; as a be- 
ing perfwaded of an obligation to live in holinefs 
and righteoufnefs in this world, in hopes of an e- 
ternal reward in another ; that is, if we confider 
him as a part of the moral and fpiritual world, our 
tcfleftions upon him, muft differ from tbofe which 
wc form of other Creatures. 

We muft not in this refped aflign him a certain 
degree of perfedlion, which is to be the end of all 
his labour : But we muft confider him in a ton- 
tinued growing ftate, every day adding to his for- 
hier attainments of virtue, till it pleafcs God to re- 
move hirii from this place of trials to another 
xnort glorious place of reft. 

A man considered as a moral Bistng^ that is^ un* 
der thi obligation of law, with regard to tempor^ 
i-ewards and puniihments ; and as a fpiritual Beings 
that is^ utider ah obligation of law, with i*egarcl 
to eternal rewards and punifhpients % cannot be 
imagined in any part of-hislife, tobefocompleat 
ih his obedience and conformity to the will of God^ 
as not to want many degrees of goodnefs, and td 
DC far fhort of that perfedion, which all men are 
t>bliged to endeavour to obtain. There is a lime 
when a man comes to his full ftrength of reafoning 
and aftivity of body, but no time can be affigned 
this fide the grave, wherdn he can be faid to come 
to a perfedlion in virtue. 

But although there waS a tertairi poifit of perfec* 
tion affigned to mankind to be laboured for, and a 
promife of exemption from all further trouble uponi 
obtaining that perfeftion ; the indolence of fome 
menj is fo great, that they would hot ftrive for it; H 
is to thefe the author of the Epiftle to the Hebrews 
fpeaks^ when he {aysyff^hen for the time ye ought td 

« ^e^ pote page 4i. 
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he teachers^ ye have need that one teach you again, 
"Lobicb be the firft principles of the oracles of God^ 
and are become fuch as have need of milky and not of 
Jtrong meat : The meaning of which words is this: 
As there arc different kinds of food fuitable to the 
different ages of men, milk being as proper fof chil- 
dren, as ftrong meat for grown perfons, fo are there 
different degrees of perfeftion, goodnefs, or vir- 
tue* whatever name we pleafe to call it by, to be 
expefted from men, according to the difference of 
their years. For every one^ that ufetb milk^ is un* 
Jkilful in the word of right eoufnefs^ for he is a babe ; 
but firong meat belongetb fo them^ that are of full 
age^y even thofcj who by recifon of ufe^ have their 
fenfes exercifed^ to difcern both good and evil. 

A grown perfon therefore, ought to be more emi* 
nent, both for the knowledge and pradlicer of religi- 
on, than a youth, who has not had time and experi- 
ence to advance higher, than the firft principles of 
Chriftianity ; and in proportion, the older a perfon 
is, the more regular and ftcady obedience to the 
commandments of God is to be expedted from 
bim : becaufe, confidering all men unaer the fame 
obligation of induftry, to grow in virtue and the 
grace of God, he that has ^ad moft time to ad, 
may reafonably be thought to have advanced fur- 
theft in this glorious labour •, And he who begins 
Iboneft, is moft hkely to have the longeft time 
of Chriftian aflivity : For the infancy- of natural 
life, fhould alfo be the infancy of the fpiritual •, 
and fo the church confiders it, and adminifters 
baptifm to infants. But if either a negleft of edu- 
cation, or perverfenefs, keeps any perfons eftranged 
from the laws of God for fome rime of their life ; 
repentance may foften their hearts, and open their 
minds, and the GRACE of GOD may excite 
chem to begin the Chriftian CQurfe. Then are they 

x'i to 
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t6 relinquifh their former bad cuftoms, and apply 
themfelves to the acquifitioqi of better ; like dif- 
tempered cbnftitutions, whicn require a change of* 
diet, they are to become as new bom babes ; ^^- 
ring the fintere *" milk of the word^ that they may 
grow thereby. As in one cafe, there is a neccffity 
for the tnoft fimple food, fb is there in the other, 
for the firft and plaineft principles of divine know-* 
Jfedge. 

Chriftianity therefore confidercd a3 the reli^on 
6f every particular perfon, whatever time of life i£ 
is begun, is always in a ftate of growth *, that is, 
every true Chriftian is obliged always to endeavour 
to be better. 

This point I Will endeavour to prove from the 
Scriptures, and then make fome inferences from it. 

IN the firft place then, Chriftianity is often re* 
prefented in the Scriptures, as a ftate of contention 
or ear neft ftriving, for a reward worthy of our la* 
bour t Our Lord fays, j?ni;^ to enter in at thejirait 
fate : and St. Paul compares Chriftians in this re- 
^e£t, to competitors in a race, where the mutual 
emulation that glows in the breaft of every com- 
petitor, urges them to exert their greateft ftrength. 
*" Know ye Hot (fays he) thai they who run in a race^ 
run all^ but one receivetb the prize ; fo run^ that ye 
may obtain t And every man that ftriveth for the 
maftery^ is timperate in all things y now they do itt^ 
obtain a corruptible crown j but we an incorruptible^ 

^ SHoUi dfb Xoyixoy, ]^ute and rational, i Pet. t . i« 

vd r«*x"* f^^ "Vx^^ *''*''' ^^y^^' Heb. 5. 1 2i. 

Xoyioy, ifttionale in facris Uteris* 

Valg« Ekmtnta exordii Sermobttin Dei 

As if the exprefllon, the Elements of the e^ptaimd nv0rd ofOod^ 
^» ro(;(f la tu9 Xoyiwy, was not ftrong enough, the writer empha-* 
tically tifes, the elements of the heginfiing of the explanation of 
ihe word of God, t» roip^ii* rh »fx^^ 1^*'' T^oy^ut. 

f I Cor, 9. 

Ml In 
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In this paflage, the Apoftle recommends dili- 
gence in religion very earneftly. He aljudes to the 
Olympic games, which were Grecian entertain- 
ments, the chief of which Were races, and therefore 
he puts Chriflians in mind of the great pains they 
ought to take, to make fure of Heaven, by alluding 
to thefe fports which were well known to them. 

But there is a difference between the nature of 
their races, and our Chriftian race : That though 
in the former only one obtains the prize, he whofe 
ftrength and fpeed brings him firft to the goal, in the 
latter, not only the foremoft, that is, he who has ad* 
vanced fartheft in piety and virtue » fhall receive a 
reward •, but many more alfo, though far fhort of 
his progrefs, provided they have one neceflary con- • 
dition of having ftrove to the utmoft of their abili- 
ty •, though one only receives the prize in the world- 
ly race, majiy it is to be hoped, through the mer- 
cies of God, will receive the prize of the Chrifli4n. 
St. Paul does not feem to have made ufe of this 
comparifon by chance, or upon a particular pcca- 
fion, but he thought it fo proper a reprefeocation 
of the Chriftian labour, that he hints at it in other 
places, as in thefe words, reaching forth unto tbofe 
things which are before^ I prefs towards the mark, 
for the prize of the high calling of God, in Chrift 
Jefus, fthat is,^ having my eye on the goal^ and 
the way marked out for me to run to it s I m^e 
as much fpeed as I can poffibly, that fo I may gee 
the crown which is intended for me. 

IN the next place, it is to be obferved, that Chrlf- 
tianity is confidered as a warfaring ftate, ajid all 
Chriftiaris as Soldiers : And in this fenfe the Church 
of God upon earth, may be called a CHURCH 
MILITANT. St. Paul fpeaks thus of himfelf as 
a Qiriftian, we do not war after the flejb, the wea* 
fons of our warfare, are not carnal i By thefe ex- 
preflions he fignifies to us, that the contontion of a 

Chirftian 
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Chriftian with the wicked nefs of the world, is well 
reprcfcntcd by a ftate of war. 

He has the fame meaning, when he fays to Ti- 
mothy, this charge I commit unto thee, that thou 
might eft war a good warfare ; and agmn, to the 
fame perfon, thou therefore endure bardnefs as a 
good joldier of Jefus Chrift. He varies indeed thp 
exprefllon in other places, though he intends the 
fame fenfe : As fight the good fight of faith ^ loff 
bold on eternal life : And he fays of himfelf, / have 
fought a good fight, 1 bofve finifhed my courfe, I have 
kept the faith : Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of right eoufnefs, which the Lord the righteous 
judge, fhall give me at that day : But let us throw 
fome fcriptui^al palTages together to this purpofe ; 
and remark upon them jointly. When St. Paul fays, 
the weapons of our warfare, are not carnal, be fa,ys 
«lfo, but mighty through God, to the pulling down of 
prong holds, cafting down imaginatiims, and every 
high thing that exalteth itfelf agaijpft the htowkdge 
€f Gody and bringing into captivity every thought in^ 
to the obedience of Chrift ^ O jSeath, where is tbf 
fting ? O Graive, where is thy viSlory ?'T-T^TbaHks 
ke to God% who has given us the viifory ibrougb our 
Lord Jefus Chrift' 

It homo bisnr^ — In bringing manyfons unto ghh 
ry to make the captain of their Salvation ptrfeEt ^ 
ihefefball. make war with the Lamhy and tbo Lam& 
JhaU overcome them : For be is the Lord of Lordx^ 
and King of KirigsK We wreftie not againfi the 
fle/b. ani. blood, but againft principalities,, againft 
powers, againft the rulers of the darknefs of this 
world, agaittfii Jj^iritual wickednefs in high places \ 

^ z Cot. io. 
• I Cor. 15. 
f Heb. ?. 
« Rev. 17, i4« 
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To thcfe authorities from the Scripture, may be 
added the religious meaning of the word Sacrament, 
which being ufed of old, by a military nation, ii^fao 
boafted themfelves the conquerors of the world, 
did (ignifie a Soldier's oath to his general, and now* 
by fimilitude, it is ufed to fignify that folemn en- 
gagement, which every Chriftian makes at Baptifm 
and the Lord's Supper, to Jcfus Chrift, the Cap- 
tain of our Salvation. 

There may be alfo added the words ufed after 
Baptilm, where the perfon baptized is declared in- 
lifted by us the officers of chriftianity, manfully to 
fight under the banner of Chrift y againftjin^ the 
worlds and the devil^ and to continue Cbrtft^s faith" 
ful foldier and fervant unto his lifers end. 

Thus you fee what the nature of religion b, it 
is a ft ate of war ; you fee what the nature of our 
Church is, it is a militant Church ; you fee in 
what charader every Chriftian ftands, that of a fol- 
dier J you fee under whom you are to fight, under 
JESUS the CAPTAIN of Salvation ; you fee 
againft whom you are to fight, ag^nft Sin and Sa^ 
tan ; you fee the place of combat, this Worlds you 
fee the time of the warfare, this fhort Life ; you 
fee the reward of it, ETERNAL LIFE ; you fee- 
the ofHcers of this fpmtual militia, US xiitfrea^h* 
ers of Chriftianity. 

What remains then, but to do our duty, m ex* 
herring you to do yours j to fhew you the enemy^ 
9nd to fhew you how to conquer. 

Your enemy is Satan, and although he begins the 
combat, be is a coward, and you are cowards, unlefs 
you conquer. All this is implied in the PTCcept, re- 
Jift the J)evilj and he will flee from you. mefiftance 
fuppofes an attack made, and flying, fuppofes cow* 
ftrdice, refiftance fuppofes courage in the defendant, 
;*nd victory is the confequence. But your enemy is 
wily, and what he feldom obtains by an open afiault, 
though he fometimes walks about a^ a roaring lion^ 

he 
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he is often likely to obtain by fubtilty and the mean- 
eO: devices. Satan is a liar from the beginning, and 
can not ufe honed means ; the more cunning, and 
the more difhoneft he is, the more vi^lant and 
dilccrnlng fliould you be. Be wife as ferpents^ and 
if poflibic, be as wife as the great ferpent himfelf^ 
chat is, ufe as' much fagacity to detcat him, as he 
does to deftroy you. 

Confider the weapons of your warfare: The 
weapons of your warfare are not carnal^ they are 
neither fteel nor brafs. Your enemy not being flefh 
and blood, like the human conftitution, your wea- 
pons can not be metal. The armour of God is 
thus defcribed. ^ ^be breaft-plate of righteoufnefs ; 
the fhield of faith y the helmet of Salvation \ the 
fword of thefpirit ; and the mihtary precept is. Put 
on therefore the whole armour of God^ that ye may 
be able tofiand againfi the wiles of the 'Devil. 

Confider where you are to look for your enemy i 
look into your own breafts ; there you will find 
his flratagems, and deceits, and fubtilties. When 
the underllanding is bhnded, and the will corrupt- 
ed, by human pafTions raifed and indulged to im- 
moderate heights ; it is by thefe that Satan deftroys, 
like mines fprung to the deftrudlion of thofe who 
made them. 

This is a mod ufcful piece of knowledge, to 
know that our worft foe, is our neareft neighbour, 
and that a man's own bofom harbours that which is 
moft hoftile to his nature. There was a great deal 
of fenfe in that old precept of philofophy, knovi3 
thyfelfy and no religion explains it fo well, as Chris- 
tianity, which tells us, where our implacable enem/ 
lurks \ he lurks in the human breaft ; and human paf- 
lions are the engines, whereby he draws men to per- 
dition ; and therefore he is the greateft hero in Chrifl 
ti^nity, who has moid e%dually fubdued his own 
nature ; ^is appears froni the charaderiftical dif^ 

M 4 ^cilGxSafCvV 
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pofitions of aChriftian, called the Beatitudes-, where- 
every blefling is annext to the vidlory over fomc 
appetite : Biefled are the poor in fprrit^ and they 
that monrn^ and the meek^ and the tnerciful^ means, 
that thsy (hall be rewarded with eternal happinefs, 
who have fubdued their Pride, their Luxury, their 
Anger and hardnefs cf heart. For the wrath of 
tnan^ or any appetite highly indulged, worketb not 
the nghteoufnefs of God. Therefore St. James fays, 
hejlow to wrath \ and Solomon with much truth 
and beauty fays, He that is flow to anger is better^ 
than the mighty ; and he that ruleth hisfpirit, tb/m 
be that taketh a city. For the moft glorious con- 
queft is over a man's felf •, and he who can not 
rule his own fpirit, can hardly be a hero in any 
thing elfe ; fo far as he is incapable of governing 
his own paffipns, he is like a town with a treacherous; 
garrifon, which will betray, rather than defend it. 

But is our religion fo meek, and fo merciful, that 
the fword is never to be lifted, and miuft all our wea- 
pons in all cafes be fpiritual? I fear, when we pro- 
ceed to examine it a little further, we (hall find too. 
great occafion for our Saviour's declaration, I came, 
not to fend peace ^ hut afword^, ' 
. True Chriftianity is fuch as has been defcribcd 
to you, Itis fir fi pure, then peaceable, gentle andeafy 
to be intreated,full of mercy and good fruits. But if 
ye have bitter envying andflrife in your hearts, glory^ 
not, and lie not againfi the truth of Chriftianity, for 
this defcendeth not from above ^ but is earthly,fenfual, 
devilijh \ As long therefore as there are fuch, whq 
h^r the name of Chrift, and yet lie againft the 
truth, in not preaching Chriftianity, it will be ne- 
teflary in many cafes, even for good Chriftians, tQ 
take up the fword. 

Our Saviour's remark fometimes takes place, ^ 
am come to fet a man at variance againfi his father, 
and the daughter againfi her mother^ and the daugb^ 

$ Math. 10. 34. *» James 3. 

Ur- 
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fer-in-law againji her mother-in-law^ atida man*s 
foes J Jhall be they of his own bou/hold'. It was not his 
intention to occafion this ; for his religion is pure^ 
peaceable and gentle ; but the perverfenefs of men's 
hearts being fiich, that they would not embrace it 
in purity, this unpleafant confequence woi^ld fpme-f 
times follow.^ 

But to return. Since it is plain that the fcrip- 
tures reprefent the ftate of a Chriftian in this world 
as a warfaring ftate, the induftry and earneft ap- 
plication he ufes to get the better of the temptati- 
pns muft be confidered as a combat. And there- 
fore the Author of the Epiftle to the Hebrews, 
calls afflictions confidered a^ temptations, or trials 
of chriftian fincerity, a fight of affiiliions : ye eur 
dured (fays he) a great fight of affiiSlions. 

Now from thefe two different ways of reprefentr 
ing the labour of a Chriftian, whether as that of a 
perfon contending in a race for a prize, or that of a 
Soldier, bravely encountring all dangers, and un- 
dergoing the greateft- hardftiips for a crown of ho-* 
nour, the glorious reward of all his toil, it appears, 
that the defign of them is to inculcate this truth : 
That the true Chriftian labour is a conftant diligent 
endeavour to become better ; never to content our* 
f elves with the degrees of goodnefs we have acqui" 
red^ andfoolijhly to Jit down in idlenefs^ as if the 
worf: was done, but to exert ourfelves to the laft^ 
and to look upon all our induftry as loft labour ^ if we 
do not continue it to the end of the race. 

^ Matt. I o. 

^ This dif(po.urf(^ having been delhrered once in the hearing o^ 
military pcribns, it was thoaght prudent to ufe the prece£ng 
Analogy upon that occafion, and to omit the fourth inferences 
as upon fome other occafions, particularly in the hearing of an. 
univeriity, that was ufed and this omitted ; the inferting of bodi, 
in the printed copy, it is hoped will not be difagreeable to either 
idnd of readers : The Analogy between carnal and fpiritual war, 

being to the purpofe of this book, and at the time of its. 

j^ing writ being pecciflitry, on account of the rebellion^ A. D» 

1745- ^ 
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But to finifh the proof of the obligation to in*, 
crcafc in holinefs, that remarkable precept fhall be 
ofiercd. Tejhall be holy : for I the Lord your God 
4un boly^ 

Although this be a precept of the Jewifh law, yet 
it has received a fandion in the Chriftian law, and 
is therefore of obligation to us all, as appears from 
the words of St. Peter, But as he which bath 
called you is holy^ fo be ye holy in alt manner of 
converfation : becaufe it is written^, be ye boly^ for 
I am holy. * 

Xhc meaning of which precept is, God is a be- 
ing of perfedt holinefs, that is, he is originally in 
himfelf abfolutely holy, neceffarily free from all 
flains of (in, which is the great blemifh of the bu« 
man nature ; and we are commanded to come up 
to this notion of hohnefs, as near as we can in our 
whole behaviour, which, it is evident will require 
the diligence of a whole life, tho' it were endlefs 
in it's duration, and does certainly imply an obli- 
gation upon all Chriftians, to continue their deli- 
gence as long as they live, in order to advance 
conftantly to higher degrees of hohnefs, till it 
pleafes God to put a ftop to their labour. But it 
is to be obferved, that this precept of being holy^ 
and being perfeS as our Father^ which is in Heaven^ 
is perfeSl^ can not be underftood as to perfedion 
of degrees, but only as to fimilitude or imitation 
in kind. As a torch or lamp, tbo' its light bears 
no proportion at ail to the light of the Sun, yet in 
giving even a feeble light, it refembles the Sun. 
In this perfeftion of fimilitude, thefe precepts arc 
to be underftood, and in this fenfe let us^ ufing 
St. Paul's language, cleanfe ourfelves from all fil- 
thinefs of the flefh and fpirity perfe£ling hQlinefs in 
the fear of God ; that is, renouncing all fin, and 
wickednefs, and ufing a conftant diligence to be- 
come more holy.— All thefe paflfages taken to- 

? Lev. 19, 2. * I Eph, 

gether 
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gether, are a full confirmation of this truth, that 
the fmcere profcffor of Chriftianity ought always 
to grow in virtue and the grace of God, and never 
flacken his diligence as long as he has ftrength and 
power to aft. 

From the doflrine of increafing holinefs, as the 
charader of human nature in a ftate of Grace^ and 
daily improvement, thefe inferences follow. 

IF the nature of true obedience to religion con- 
lifts in this, that we conftantly endeavour to be 
more virtuous, more pious, and more holy, eve- 
ry day of our lives, and yet can never come up to 
the degree of perfeftion which we are injoyned to 
contend for ; and this earneft ftriving for holinefs 
be a neceffary condition of our falvation : how is 
it poffible that we fhould ever do fupemumerary 
works, over and above thefe neceffary to our own 
lalvation, the merits of wluch fhould be imputed 
to others, as if done by them, (which is the notion 
of fome perfons) when we muft acknowledge that 
the moft perfeft man is far fhort of that holinefs 
which his religion obliges him to labour for. 

To be fenfible of the abfurdity of this dodlrine 
at once, confider that the fum and fubftance of re- 
ligion is this ; to worfhip God with all our heart, 
with all 0U1: mind, with aU our foul, with all our 
ftrength, that is, to obey all his commandments to 
the utmoft of our abilities, with all the faculties of 
our foul and body : this is every man's duty upon 
his own account, and if we be obliged to do all 
this for our own falvation, how can we do any 
more aftions whofe merit fhall be imputed to 
others ? For that would be to worfhip God with 
more than all our heart, and more than all our 
ftrength, which is a plain abfurdity. To fervc 
him as fincerely and heartily as poflTible is our duty 
for our own fakes ; therefore to ferve him fupera-* 
bundantly, to fupply the defeds of others, is to 
ferve him more than is poffible. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly ; from this dodtrine it neceflarity fol- 
lows, that the oldeft men fliould always be the moft 
holy. 

Yet a wife obferver of human nature has told us, 
** that in morality, youth perhaps will have the 
•* preeminence, as age has in policy. A certain 
•* Rabbi from this itxt^Tour young men Jhall fee vi- 
•' fions^and your old men jhall dream dreams^ infers, 
♦* that young men are admitted nearer to God, 
•• than old ones-, becaufe viSon is a clearer cevela^ 
*• tion than dream. And certainly the more a man 
^* drinks of the world, the more he is intoxicated 
*^ with it : and oM age rather improves men in 
^^ the powers of the underilanding, than in the 
*♦ virtues of the will and affeftions. 

This remark may be true, as long as the generar^ 
lity of young perfons are wicked. For of fiicb, 
the few, who cKmb to manhood, muft cert^Iy 
be more wicked in age, than they were in youth : 
age in fuch^ only producing the appearance of vir- 
tue, by bringing on an inability to pradife vice if 
when the propcnfions of the mind towards im- 
inoral things are more prone. 

Yet the dodlrine of increafing holinefs is true^ 
gnd wiH have the contrary effed): in all fuch as e^ly 
apply themielves fro the knowkdge and practice of 
tbe divine law. Many old' perfbnsi recorded in 
Icripture are of this kind from aged Abraham,^ the 
^itnd ofGod^ down to Zacharifas^ Simeim, and 
Anna the prophetefs. And charity ilfioukl incline 
US' to think the fame of many aged perfons, where* 
ever the grace of God has the intended influence. 

But, thirdly, fince the nature of true religion 
confifts in a conftant endeavour to become better, 
thelhameof thofe perfons does from thence appear, 
who having reached that time of life, in which 
they enjoy their full vigour of body and mind, are 
fo for from praftifmg the great duties of Chriftia- 
(lity, that they are even ignorant, of the firft prin- 

ciples 
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tiples of the religion they were baptized into ; * 
who are fo far from remembring their Creator in 
the days of their youth, that they are fpending the 
precious age of health and adivity in ignorance and- 
debauchery : who are come to thofe years, where- 
in they ought to be teachers of others, and inftruc-^ 
tors of mankind, and yet have the firft rudiments 
of that leflbn to learn therpfelves, upon which 
their falvation depends. fFhen for the timt they 
ought to ht teachers^ they have need that one teach 
them againj which' be the firft principles of tht 
Oracles of God^ and are become fiicb as have need 
of milky and not of ftrong meat. 

It is not unco;t)mon to find fuch perfbns the pa- 
rents of a numerous oflPspring ; and it often bap- 
pens that they have been as imprudent oeconomifls 
as to their worldly affairs, as in religion ; and in 
fuch a Cafe, bow melancholy is the condition of 
their childrcq. • 

To be born oF parents that have neither fl^U 
enough to teach their children themfelves, nor mo- 
ney to hire others to do this part of the parent's 
office ; is as great a misfortune as can attend tht 
human births For fuch children are in great dan-* 
ger of being eternally ruined, unlefs the providence 
of a good God^ dire£i:s them to the charity of 
thofe, who have a better fenfe of religion, than the 
creatures that brought them into the world. 

Poverty and Ignorance are two of the greatefl: 
evils, which human nature is liable to in this life, 
and it is the duty of all perfons to provide againft 
them in regard tp irheir ofispring : but where both 
can not be competently done, Infbrudion is in the 
£ril place neceUary^ and weakb comes only in the 
fecond place. 

It is much to be wifhed^ that the world could be 
made thoroughly ienHble of this, and be brought 

K This pradlical inference, being of coniiderable importance, 
il Un^gely «r«St«A ^ ki tiie foBoimg fb^ 
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to take more pains to inftruft their children in «!* 
figion, than to procure wealth for them 2 The 
former is of more confequence to them than the 
latter, as an eternal inheritance is of more value 
than a poiTeffion for fome years. If a child be well 
inftrufted, it is more likely that by his honeft in- 
duftry, without any other helps, when he grows 
up, he will procure wealth for himfclf, than 
that if he was educated in ignorance, and left a 
Creditable fubfiftence by his parents, he would 
make a prudent ufe of it i the parent who educated 
his child well, by that rrieans puts him in a way to 
make his livelyhood, and therefore he has fuflici^ 
endy dlfchafged his duty to him ! for though there 
be Unequal dealings in the world, yet honefty and 
diligence will for the moft part fucceed. 

In fhorC, no wealth, however great is a blefling 
to a child, who, through a negleft of education,, 
wants fenfe to make ufe of it : and the want of 
Wiralth is no evil to him, who is in the way to learn # 
that honefty and diligence, with a true fenfe of God 
and religion, is the lureft means of thriving in the 
world : for ifwefirftfeek the Kingdom of God^ and 
his right eoufnefs^ all other things Jhallbe added unto us. 

Fourthly, having already confidered the obliga* 
tion we are all under to render ourfelves holy, and 
that in fuch a degree as to be diligendy employed 
our whole lives, in as much as the holinels which 
we are to imitate, is perfeft holiitefs, or the holi* 
nefs of God himfelf ; we cannot but infer the wif- 
domofour church, in ordering its difcipline fo, 
as in the mofl: probable manner to accomplifti this 
glorious end. To be convinced of this, let us 
confider a man from his entrance into the world to 
his grown ilate ^. 

AS foon as he comes upon the ftage of the world, 
allowing fome days for the decency of the 

^ That \Sy in the fcripture language^ the fUte of one who itf 
ofpFiymnr^ to that fiate wherdn he is tihih^. 

duty 
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duty, he is initiated or introduced into our holy re* 
ligion by the facrament of BAPTISM : the nature 
of which is to devote him in a very f^lemn manner 
to the fervice of God, by fuch an obligation as is 
to bind him all his hfe : to this purpofe there are 
fureties taken, which (hall remind the child of 
what has been done for him, when he comes to the 
firft knowledge of things. 

As foon as he is capable of making any obferva* 
tions at all, he muft confider, that he has twd 
names ; one of which being always that of the pa* 
rent he can of himfelf fuppofe, that as he received 
life and fubjfifbence by means of the parent, (o aU 
fo has he received a name ; but the reafon for ano- 
ther name he. cannot fo readily fuggeft to himfelf: 
Upon which the parent, or one of the fureties at 
baptifm, tells him, that is his chriftian name^ 
and was given him at the time of his being intro* 
duced into that holy religion, and that wi>n an in- 
tention to remind him perpetually of the holinefs to 
which he then devoted himfelf. 

To this he may fay, I had no knowledge of 
what was then done, and is it rcafonable that I 
fhould be bound by any obligation, when I had 
not fufficient knowledge to engage myfelf ? To this 
the parent or voucher replies, now is the time for 
you to acquire divine knowledge (the Jincere milk 
of the word) in order to grow thereby^ in order to 
grow in grace as well as fleflb, that as the beauty of 
perfon may recommend you to many the beauty 
and goodnefs of mind, may recommend you to 
Cod ; like the great example, which you are to 
imitate, your Saviour Jefus Chrift, who increafed 
in wifdom and ftature^ and favour with God and 
Man. 

There is another ordinance in our holy religion, 
of which vou are now capable of partaking, called' 
CONFIRMATION, thfe nature of which is to give 
all young perlbns, an opportunity of confirming with 

thcic 
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iheir oHm mouths, that contrad which was niadf 
God for them, by means of others. He then 

pounds to him many things relating to Chrif- 
cianity, and communicates the fwcert milk of 
the ivordj and (according to his capacity^ perhaps 
alfo fome of that knowledge, which may be conQ- 
dered as analogous to the folid food, fuitable to 
the bodily part of human nature, when it approach- 
es towards manhood. And if it be afkeid how 
much of this is imparted ? The anfwer may be fucb^ 
as would be proper relating to bodily food. Are 
all conftitutions of human bodies the fame, or all 
conilitutions of human minds ? Are there not dif- 
ferent capacities of digeiiion, both of body and 
ixiind^ both of food and knowledge^ in different 
perfons ; and in the fame perfon at different times 
of life? Inftrudtion therefore is given in propor- 
tion to capacity. And after this inftrUiftion^ thd 
young perfon partakes of the ordinance of confir* 
ination, and is ever after a Chriftian by his own 
confent : but the care of ihe Church does not end 
here ; for thfc capacity of the mind enlarging for 
the moft part in proportion to the growth of hil* 
man nature, there is a capacity of acquiring mor< 
knowledge:, and in proportion to the good ufe of it| 
inore Divine Grace is conveyed. 

When the confirmed Chriftian thus comes to i 
more mature judgment, in religious matters, there 
is another Sacrament for his ufe ; the Sacrament 
of the body and blood of Chrift^ to which all per- 
fons are invited earneftly, as that, which is to fup^ 
port and keep alive that holy flame, which oughf 
to influence the aftions of all Chriftians, and keep 
them fteady in the imitation of the perfedl holinefs 
of God : This Sacrament is to be often repeated in 
our lives, for it is the religious /<?^^'' of the ratio- 
nal 



^ Myfejh is meat indeed^ fays Chrift^ and my hloodis drink in- 
deed. The emphafis INI>E£J> riifes the fenfe above carnal 



iXdX Soul or Spirit^ and iis as neceflary to fupply it 
^ith all Cbriftian grac^, as meat and drink is ne- 
ceffary to fupply the body with that which renders 
it aftive and ufeful. 

And as this Sacrameht is often celebrated in plai 
ices, where the rules of the church are duly obfcr- 
yed, it is impoffible that a diligent communicant 
ihould not daily improve in the grace of God. For 
the preparation to this duty is of fuch a nature^ that^ 
the mind muft be in a'heavenly difpofition at the 
time of receiving: I mean in fuch perfons as havi 
been for fome time accuftomed to it i For the dif- 
tradions of the mind, in fuch as are but novices id 
the duty, is no more than the frailties of our na;- 
ture, which by a continued diligence will intirelj^ 
Vaniih^ and leave room for fuch happy reSe£l:ions| 
as none but the religious are fenlible of. 

in this manner are the ordinances of bur religi-^ 
on wifely defigned^ to accomplifli holinefs in \t% 
prof e{£:)rs. And the experience of every one^ whci. 
pays a proper regard to them^ is a tellimony tq, 
the benefit of them. 

- Further j Sincd the nature of our religion is iidi 
Itncfs, and the means to increafe in it, are wifely 
defignedj it is eVery man's duty to endeavour td. 
become holy, more efpecially theirs, whofe edu^ 
cation ihtitles them to a fuller knowledge of Clirif- 
tianity, and whofe office it is to expound the duties 
of it. If fuperiority of age be a reafon, for a more 
regular behaviour, fuperiority of knowledge is a- 
iiother of no lefs obligation. For . the knowledge 

foddy and dniy preferves the ilfehgth of the Analog/. . My fledi) 
and blood in the facramental way, is food in the fpiritaal way i 
iind whereas fleiti and blood can only preferve the body during a 
tbmpdfal life ; the khdwledge of me^ and the pra^cif 6f my 
lawsi {hall preferve th^ fpiritual part 6f bian^ during eternal 
life. This is meat and drink INDEED. Again^ Man Joes not 
li<ve iy bread alone : F6r ha has alfo ^ti eternal ^nd f|>irituai 
Ufci andr dat i&uft haveao unperiihablp and fpiritual food; 

N id 
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of morals in young pcrfons is really the «p^ 
flence of age, conveyed to them in books. The 
trices of inftruftcd youth, is very pernicious to man« 
kind, in-refped to the influence of example ; and 
though the corruptions of the world extort allow- 
ances for the violence of paflions, yet in the reafod 
of things there (houM be little favour, whet^ the 
education of the perfon has been well conducted. 

What excuie can be offered for the immofali- 
ties of thofe, whofe parents have carefully fijmifh- 
ed the m^ns of knowledge, having put them above 
the neCefSty of labouring, to fupply sil meaner 
wants: Who having food and raiment^ without 
their curfe the fweat of the face^ have pafTed through 
fchools and feminaries of learning, like fuch per- 
fonS| as ride poA through countries, and pretend 
to call themfelves travellers. To fay that they arc 
Ignorant, after having rcfided in feats of learning, 
is not to excufe, but to fay the mofl opprobrious 
thing of them. When they had no one matter to 
attend to, but that of inftrudion ; Whidi the labour, 
ingenuity and bounty of others, iias rendered as 
cafy as is poffible, and have yet neglefted it ; they 
have made themfelves examplesof the bafefl cor- 
ruption of human nature. Every thing has been 
done for them ; but that which it was impoffible 
ihould be done, — their own ftudy and application. 

No man's knowledge can be conveyed to ano- 
ther, without fome pains in the perfon who receives 
it ; the labours of good men far the fervice of 
mankind, are rendered fruitlefs without this -, yet 
this even in a moderate degree, many perfons will 
not beflow ; to the difcredit of feats of learning, 
the injury of fociety, and the difgrace of the pro- 
feffion of Chriflrianity. What is more natural than 
to imagine that Chriflianity is fuch as they praftife, 
who are profefTedly educated to know it : The low- 
er part Qt mankind will judge by example j and num- 

berleis 



bferiefi ei^thples of immoralityt like a cloud beforii 
the fun^ hide the holmefs of our religion^ fh>m the 
eye3 of the vulgar. Ghriftianity is in its nature well 
Tuited to make buriian creature^ excellent^ and their 
ibdety deledtable ; but the abufe of the profeffion 
of it itiakes it fooUftmefs tb Infidels^ and giveis room 
to Mahometans to difpute honefty with us^ and e- 
Ven the praftice of other virtues. A great deal 
has bd(h writ in defence of it^ becaufe a great 
deal has been writ stgaiiift iti The former hiay in-- 
deed juftify it to bII Children if^fdom^ who re- 
tire to their clofets tO eicamine into its worth } 
but nothing will ever give a clear eVidltoCe to thd 
worlds but exemplary behaviour^ in thofe who prd^ 
fels it. . 

It has been laid, that niien wei^e ^s Virtuous eVeil 
In the Pagan ftate^ as they have been fince thd 
preaching of Chriftianity : and it has been anfwer- 
cd^ that all the unnatural abominable Vices^ at leafir^ 
tehieh ought not to be named-^ are not the vices of 
Chriftians, though dommon in the heathtfti World t 
but even this defence wil} not be allowed u& long 1 
for fome of thofe have got aihodgft u6. 

But the fpirit of God will not reiitlquil}i hii 
Church. Vice may increafe for fome time* and. 
Satan feem to exercife dominion, yet the gates of 
Hell (hall heVer prevail againft it. Nor yet (hall 
tniracies be wtoUght to reft ore the holinefs oif 
Chriftiah practice : It may pleafe an all graCioui 
Godj to infpire the minds of youth with fuch priri- 
cipIeS) as will rendeif them diligent in the ftudy of 
this religion^ and When they come td yeats td 
preachy iold in defence of it t Who (hall not be 
aba(ht at the profpeft of vice in any (iatiori ^ but 
fhall rebuke it in all places^ even though it appeal" itl 
the Charafter of Legion^ Who (hall from th^f 
learnirig^ be able to givd a prudeht ^hfwefj to all 
objeftofs ; arid have courage arid (kill to filence the 
fearing inipertinence of FrSe Thiuk-^^^x ^Vtfi 

N 2 ^V 
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like warriors clad in the armour of God, fhall be 

able to withftand in the evil day^ and like prudent 
bou/holders Jhall bring forth out of their treafure 
things new and old^ that is, inftruftions luited to-all 
capacities, milk * to thofe of tender years, zndftrong 
meat to thofe of an adult ftate. — Even thafe who 
hy reafon of ufe^ have their fenfes exercifid^ to dif 
tern both good and evil *, therefore leaving the prin* 
ciples of the dcSlrine of Chrift^ fays the Author of 
the Epiftle to the Hebrews, let us ga on unto per^ 
feition^ not laying again the foundation of repen- 
tance from dead works^ and of faith towards God\ 
of the doSlrine of Baftifms^ and of laying on of 
hands^ and of the refurreSfion of the dead^ and 
of eternal judgment. 

That lis, for the better* encouragement of thofe, 
^ho ftill adhere to their prbfeffion, in thefc gene- 
ral and fundarilental poirtts, I (hall wave Chem, arid 
tourfUc my propofal of inftruding- you furtbei- and 
higher, particularly, in tlie forementidn^d Analogy, 
•between the prietthood of Chrift, and that of 
'^ Melchifedec. 

This infpired Author Hke the houQioIder, was 
able to bring forth out of his treafure, things new 
and old, doArines plam and abftrufe, and know- 
ing the capacity of his readers, wrote to the pur- 
pofe ; Would to God that every Scribe was thus 
inJhuSled unto the kingdom of Heaven. 

I have chofen the plain things of Chriftianity, for 
this difcourfc, not becaufe I fufpedt your capacity, 
but that I know my own inability, till further ftu- 
dy, and the Divine Grace fhall open the labyrinth 
of myflerious and fublime knowledge. With this 

the 

^ This comparifon is copioafly handled fince by the Author of 
..ihefe difcourfes clfewhcre, and is clofely interwoven with another 
defign of an exten£ve nature^ and which may fpm^ time come to 

light; 
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the Scriptures do abound beyond what human na- 
ture has yet reacht \ 

TO you \ who thirft after divine knowledge, 
it belongs to fearch into the arcana of faith, 
in youth, in eafe, in lettered fociety, amidft ex- 
cellent aids, both human and divine. May you all 
hecome Scribes inJlruSled unto the kingdom of Heaven : 
found in^faithj eloquent in fpeech^ exemplary in mo^ 
rals^ defenders of truths oppofers of error ^ rebukers 
cf vice : Ever bearing as a frontlet^ wise as Ser- 
pents, HARMLESS AS DovES ! — wbicb that you 
may all become^ may the blejfed TRINITY, 
which created yoUy redeemed you^ and fanHifies you^ 
of infinite mercy grant. 

light ; the Doarines relating to PERFECTION *, being large- 
ly treated of for the ufe of the adult Chriflian. 

*Heb. 6. i.TfiXcioTurc^ and 5. 14, Perfedion, and TfXlwn^ 
the adult or perfedl. 

< See Analogy between the Bible and die natqral world, treated 
of before^ Put g. 

^ This was delivered in the hearing of an univerfity. To tht 
fame purpofe See part I. 
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fltjoyce young fn^n in thy youth ^ and let thy heart 
chear thee in the days of thy youths and walk in 
the ways of thy hearty and in the fight of tbim 
tyes ; but know thou^ that for all tb^e things God 
will bring thee into judgment. 

TH E whole life of a man in this world 
is very Ihort, and if we conGder only 
the iaftive part of it, which is properly 
his time of living, it is yet fborter. 
Take from the life of the longeft liver, the years, 
that are fpent under the care of nurfes, and Gover- 
nors, with thofe that pafs under the infirmities and 
inaftivity of old age, and what remains is hardly 
worth naming : yet this fmall portion of time, whicn. 
lies between the two ages of weaknefs and in AI-. 
lity, to wit, between infancy, and old age, is of 
vail confequence to u^. 

For 
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For though it be but of ihort continuance itfelf^ 
yet is it the condition of our continuing for ever, 
either in happinels or mifery hereafter. The life 
that we are to enjoy here is not worth enjoying, 
confidered by itfelf ; but when it is made the means 
to an eternity of happincfs or mifery, it is then de- 
fcrving of a wife man's choice ; and fince it may 
be confidered as the neceifary meafts to things of 
fuch vaft importance, how great is the folly of thofe, 
who fquander it away, in * purfuit of fuch things as 
either have no relation at all to the end and defign 
of living, or a manifeft contradidbion to it ? In 
which cafe are all they, who through an averdon 
to labour, let their years of ftrength and zQxrrcf 
pafs away, without ever applying themfelves to 
any one thing ; as well as they, who through a 
miftaken diligence, are eager in the purfuit and en- 
joyment of forbidden pleafures. They arc all 
guilty of inexcufable folly, and are all drawing upr 
on themfelves, the fin and woful confequence of 
mifpent time \ being equally defpifers of the mer- 
cies of a good God, who has given them fbrength 
of body, and a ripenefs of underflanding, in oraer 
to fit them for better happinefs than this world af-. 
fords. 

If we confider the time and pains that muft 
be taken with us before we be of ability to a6t, the 
Ihort time that we have to ad, and the melancholy 
condition of thofe who having mifpent their youthi 
outlive their flrength of body and mind, one would 
hardly imagine, that there fhou id be mainy inflance? 
of young perfons in the world, either lofing their 
time in idlenefs, or throwing it away in riotous ex^ 
cefTes, But neither that reafoning which is obvious 
to the underflanding of all people, nor the exam- 
ples of the unhappy mifcarriages of others, can 
curb the licentioufnefs of young perfons, and keep 
them to their duty. They think they have a faft 

hoW 
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hold oF life, and they will not fo much as imagine 
to themfelves a poflibility of parting with it, not- 
withftanding the many inftances of death, that eve- 
ry day's experience offers to them : They find their 
appetites flrongly provoking them to vitious en- 
joyments, and they find their body able to go 
through the fatigue of vice for fome time, the ihort* 
nefs of which they do not at alL conJdder, being en** 
tirely taken up with a fenfe of prefent pleafures. 

Whilft they thus fet themfelves adrift in the 
ways of vice, and fuffer themfelves to be hurried 
to a&ion by every paffion, they are not in a condi«- 
tion to be prev^led upon, by reafon, and fober dif- 
courfe ; unlefs the providence of God throws fom&- 
thing in their way, that may give a choque to 
the violent motion they are in, as ficknefs, or the 
death of a dear friend ; and then having leifure to 
think of things more calmly, what few notions of 
religion they learned in (heir infancy, ftart up in 
the mind and affright them, — the vilenefs of fin, 
— the ncceffity of repentance, — the juftice of God^ 
— the affurance of punilhment, — ^Judgment, and 

Hell. ALL prefent themfelves, and make them 

moft miferable for a^ while,— at fuch a time they 
are open to inf^rudion, and cannot refufe attention 
to any thing that concerns them : The word of the 
preacher would then make a deep impreffion upon 
them : Rejoice O young man^ in thy youtb^ and let 
tby heart cbear thee in the days • of thy youths and 
walk in the ways of thy hearty and in the fight of 
thine eyes ; hut know thou^ that for all thefe things^ 
God will bring thee, into judgment. 

In reference to thefe words, I will confider firft, 
the liablenefs of youth to temptations. 



$$(:oodIy9 the power to withffand them< 



Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, Some circumftances, that attend the 
fins of youth, which render them very offenii ve in 
the (ight at God. 

Firft, Of the liablenefsof youth to temptation. 

A Man's life may be divided into three parts, 
infancy, youth, and old age. 

Now it is plain, that in his youth he is more liable 
to temptations, than in his infancy, or old age : For 
in the firft and lad of thefe ftates, he is not capa- 
ble of receiving ftrong impreffions from outward 
things I in one> his fenfes are not improved, in the 
other; they are decayed. 

The appetites of a man urge him more ftrongly 
to action in his youth, than any other time of life : 
Love and ambition are tte grand principles of ac- 
tion to young perfons, which are fcarce difcemibk 
in children, and in old men are for the moft part 
babits contrafted in their early years, which yet do 
not ihew themfelves in the fame manner, for want 
of ability of body, and a quicknefs of fenfes. 

Befides, as children have not a right notion of 
the objects of love and ambition, they cannot be 
tempted with them \ and as old men do very of- 
ten fee the folly of fp&nding time in .purfuit of thofe 
things, their reafon corre&s their defires, and will 
tiot fuffer them to be cheated with fUlfe appearances, 
as they were in their unexperienced years. 

A young man may know what his duty is, from 
reafon, but an old man, both from reafon and ex« 
perience : A youth of tolerable underftanding, may 
eafily convince himfelf, that fin is an offence to God, 
and that it may therefore be often punilbed in. this 
world, as well as the next ; that it may bring upon 
the authors of it, a multitude of evils, and may fi'e- 
quently provoke a merciful God, to cut the (inner 
oflf by an untimely death ; but a man of an advan* 
ced age knows this, not oyly from the fame me- 
thod 
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thod of reafoning, but alfo from his experience and 
dbfervation in the world j he has feen many perfoni 
brought to poverty and contempt for their fins, 
be has feen them labouring under the pain and 
fliame of loathfome . diftempers, and he has feen 
them periflfi, in the ftrpngth and vigour of their 
years. The old man's experience therefore, will 
not let him be impofed upon by the deceitfuinefe 
of fin, and the young man s want of experience is 
too often a temptation to fall into it. 

For curiofity in young perfbns is very ftrong, and 
win in moft cafes prompt them to aftion, when they 
do not fufiicicritly confider the reafons to the con- 
trary ; when the fin appears to the fenfual eye, a& 
the fruit did to Eve ; the fame fatal curiofity that 
made her dare to tranfgrefs, ivill ftill prevail upon 
thofe who accuftom themfclves to aft without con- 
tideration. 

For it mufl: be allowed, that the outfide of fin 
is fair and very inviting to the fight, but the poifon 
lies hid, till our reafon or unhappy experience diC- 
covers it ; and therefore young perfons, who are e»- 
fily ftruck with a (hewinefs of outward appearances, 
are often drawn into fins, which a little confiderati- 
on or a little experience would have prevented. 

Upon all thefe accounts it appears, that youth 
is very much expofed to temptations, but left any 
one fhould imagine, that they are therefore excufa- 
•ble for ^Kng into fin. 

I will in the fecond place, confider the power 
that God has given to them to withftand temp- 
tations. 

WHAT St. Paul fays to the Corinthians, may 
be fuppofed equally to concern all Chrifti- 
ans in general, at all times of life. God is faithful^ 
and will not fuffer us to be tempted above that we 
are able ; but will with the temptation alfo make a 
way to efcapey that we may be able to bear it. 
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Our merciful God always proportions his graK 
to the circumftances of the perfon who defires iff 
fo that a good Chriftian may in all cafes, acquit 
himfeif without being guilty of wilful (in i when 
St. Paul thought himfeif tempted above his alnlity, 
as his exprefTions feemto imply, when he faid, tberi 
was given him a tbifrn in thefiejb^ the mejfenger tf 
Satan to buffet binfj for which he befought the Lori 
thrice^ that it might depart from him : The anfwer^of 
God to his petitions, was this, ^ my grace is fufficient 
for thee : for my ftrengtb is made perfelt in weak* 
nefs. 

A young perfon may make a Very good u(e of this 
part of Scripture^ in applying it to himfeif, when- 
ever he thinks himfeif tempted above his (Irength; 
For certainly our gracious God will never wffcr 
ihe wicked ncfs of the world, to prevail over youth- 
ful virtue, in thofe perfons who are watchful over 
their behaviour, and diligent in the ufe of thofe 
means that religion and prudence dire£t them to. 

But if notwithftanding tbis> it be f^d in favour 
of the loofenefs of the morals of young perfons^ that 
their padions are ftrong, it may alfo be faid on the 
other hand, that their underftanding is in its ftrength 
and maturity too : And that as much paffion as 
they have to draw them into (in, fo much reafoti 
and iinderfVanding have they to encourage them^ to 
Hand fuft in their virtue. 

It is true, underftanding or reafbn^ Is ticC always 
an equal match for appetite \ but this is always ow-> 
ing to the ill conduct of the perfon enjoying itf who 
will not confider things fufficiently, and become 
fenfible of his own ftrength : A good undcrflandins 
in the pofTcfTion of one, who will not make ufe of 
it, is like a weapon in the hand of a coward } Tht 
coward is not a match for his enemy, becaufe hit 
will not make ufe of the weapon he has in his pow 

en 
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4if i put the fame weapon in the hand of a man of 
courage, and then perhaps the adverfary will be 
defeated. 

Now that young perfons do not generally appear 
€0 have fo good underftandings^ as our prefent rea- 
ibning feems to imply, is intirely owing to their 
idlenefs, and negle£b of the ufe of their natural abi- 
lities ; there is no one, that is but a clafs above 
common fools, but what may know his duty, and 
even the reafonablenefs of it, by a diligent u(e of 
thofe means, that lye before him« He that can 
read* but will never open the Bible, may poffibly 
be ignorant of a great many truths contained in it ; 
and he that can by reafoning with himfelf^ know 
-what is right or wrong, . but will never apply that 
reafoning to any particular adtion, may very poffib- 
ly be ignorant of his duty, and yet his underftand^ 
ingor capacity to know be very good. 

We may therefore conclude without any fur* 
ther reafoning upon it, that young perfons have 
generally underftanding fufficient to know their du* 
•ty, and the reafonablenefs of it, and this with the 
grace of God, which is never denied to thofe that 
.make right ufe of it, and which has been already 
coniidered, is a fufficient means of defence againfl: 
the deceitfulnefs of fin, and temptations of the 
world. 

Let us therefore in the thi'-d place confider fbme 
peculiar circumftances, that attend the fins of youth, 
which make them very ofFenfive in the fight of 
God. 

« • 

SIN in general, is very offenfive to God, it be- 
ing a breach of the laws of a merciful and gra- 
cious Being ; but there are fome circumftances, 
which fometimes attend particular fins, which ac- 
cording to the Apoftle's expreffion in that cafe, 
make fin exceeding Jinful^i whether there arc any 

^Rom. vii. 12. 
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fuch circumftstnces attending the fins of youth^ ' 
i am at prefent to inquire. 

In the firft place then, I believe it will be readily 
allowed^ that the fins of youth are commonly at- 
tended with thb dreadful circumilance, that they an 
tranfgreffions of the reafonable laws of a good GoJj 
at a time of life^ wherein the Jinner enjoys the 
ihoiceji blejfmgs given to mankind in this worlds 1 
man STRENGTH OFBODY^AND SOUND- 
NESS OF UNDERSTANDING. 

Now to flie in the face of a benefador^ even at 
the time in which we tafte the fweeti of his favour^ 
is a behaviour of which all men will declare their ab" 
horrence ; and yet this is the circumilance of a 
youthful finner ; he enjoys his healthy he enjoys 
his underftanding^ he fees his duty with the reafon- 
ablenefs of it^ and is fenfible of his ability to perform 
it, and notwithftanding this^ he dares to tranfgrefs 
the commandments of that God, whofe bleffings ht 
enjoys^ and by whofe mercy alone he lives^ at thtf 
time that he is finning. 

For this teafon the wileman earneftly exhorts 
Voung perfons to give to God, thefervice of thd ^ 
beft of their years : Remember now thy Creator (f lys 
he) in the days of thy youth^ when the evil days comi 
not^ nor the years draw nighj when thou Jhalt fay^ 
I have nopleafure in them j that is, ferve your God 
in the ftrength and activity of life, ferve him when 
your fervice will be an honour to religion^ and your 
example worthy of imitation^ and do not fquander 
away his bleffings in fin and debauchery, and then 
impioufly imagine to pleafe him with the dregs of 
a wicked life. 

Should not the Analogy of things teach yoti, that 
religion being a fpiritual warfare, that age promifes 
the beft hopes orvidory, wherein you are beft abld 
to ufe fpiritual weapons ? Should not the decline of 
a Chriftian's life, be fimilar to that of a GENERAL^ 

rathei* 
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father to fecurc the glory of former conquefts, than 
to make new : And to aft with a ftoadinefs of 
judgment refultirtg from long expericriocf, rather 
than the fire of aftivity, neceffary to excite- human 
tiature to heroic attempts. YOUTH ii ^the fca- 
fon both for temporal and fpiritual conqUeft, OLD 
AGE is rathei^ the fecure poflelfion of it* '- 

BtJ T fccondiy, it often pleafes God to pfblong 
the lives of mankind^ till they fee their chilii^ 
dren brought up and arrive at thofe years, wherein 
they rtlay be allowed to aft for themfelvcs : Thd 
|)arents perhaps have been at a great deal of trouble^ 
^and a great dieal of expence in educating their child j 
and after all^ when the youth comes to aft foi* 
himfelf, he betakes himfelf to wickednefs^ and dif^ 
appoints all their hopes and care. 

This is another melancholy circumftatice thai 
ibnietimes attends the fins of youths which makea 
them vtYf ofFenfive : For the confequence of it mzf 
be, that it may bring down the grey hairs of an 
ftg^ parent with forrow to the graVe. 
• The care and eXpence that a vn& ahd g6od pa^ 
tent is at, in educating a child, lays an obligation 
tipon him, when he grows up, of which he can ne- 
ver acquit himfelf t and therefore the fins of a youn^ 
perfon^ are often attended with this fad circdm- 
ftance^ to wit, the mofl: unpardonable undutifulneft 
to thole who not only brought him into the worlds 
but alfo with great trouble and coftj put him in a 
Condition to fupport himfelf. 

To conceive the wiekednefs of fuch beha^idUfi 
imagine to yoUrfclves a fond parent, employing aU 
his thoughts for the good of his child^ ftudying^ 
even with anxiety » the fiireft method of educating 
hifr^ in a virtuous and Commendable way i perhapg 
the parent*! afieftion has been greater than his pru* 
dence, and he has impaired his cifcumftartCes in 
the worlds in hopes that his child, by his merit and 

O ^^vci^ 
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commendable behaviour, may raife hknfelF to foch 
wealth and honour, as to be able to make a iuffi« 
cient return ; fuppofe the young man, when he enters 
into the world, inftead of adtng according %o the 
wife intention of his education, lifts himfelf un- 
der the banner of fin^ and becomes, in ibme omei 
notorious for debauchery and wick^neis/ 

Where then is all the filial piety that the fond 
parent expefted? Where are the bleflfed fruits that 
might reafonably be hoped, from ib promifing § 
feed time^ and To good a husbandman. 

The parent, who according to the Plalmiii^s 
expreffiun fent his fon into the world bearing 
precious feed^ did doubtkfs exped, that he would 
come again with rejoicings bringing his fiiewots mtV 
bitn -, but alas^ it is too often otherwife v the pa^ 
rent has fpent his fortune and time in giving a com« 
tnendable education to his child ; and after all, the 
youth ruins himfelf : And when this is the cde^ 
the unhappinefs of the one is no more to be con- 
ceived, than the wickednefs of the other : There if 
every thing that is. cenfurable in the behaviour of 
iiich a perfon, the higheft ingratitude, and the moft 
barbarous murder. 

For there is no kindnefs more valuable, thatt 
that which contributes to good education, and there- 
fore, there i$ no ingratitude more detedable, thah 
that of a debauched youth, to good parents : And 
as there is no murder more crymg, than that of par- 
ricide, and as the wickednefs of a youth is often the 
cccafion of fhortening the days of a fond parent; 
the youthful finner is very juftly chargeable with 
the worft of murder. 

I will not purfue this matter any further, having 
brought it to fuch a pitch, as to render the fins w 
youth juftly deteftable to every one that has the 
leaft fenfe of virtue ; but will conclude with a r&- 
fieftign upon the whole, 

Sincf 
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SEEING that by nature all men are equal, and 
by the Covenant of Grace, there is no diftinftion 
dr perfons, all being alike heirs of the fame 
promifes, and equally objeds of Divine Merqr 5 ic 
is incumbent upon US, the preachers of Religion, 
to exhort all men to the pradice of Religion : Yet 
becaufe there are civil diftindions amongil man- 
kind, whereby (bme are raifed in wealth and 
honour fo far above others, as more particular- 
ly to draw reTpeft and admiration^ between whom, 
and the loweft of men, there are many degrees of 
power and wealth, all propordonably reg^ded ; 
hence it becomes proper fomedmes in exhortati- 
ons to Religion, to ufe different arguments, and e- 
ven language, fuitable to the different clafles of 
men, efpecially in public, before congregations of 
people, of variety of orders and diftinftions. But 
this being too minute a confideration for the time 
allowed for thefe performances, no other difiindioti 
iball be regarded here, but that of Gendemen and 
Ardfans ; that is, fuch as are indded to ftudy the 
liberal arts, and fuch as are obliged to live by the 
mechanic. 

Firfl: then, a few words of exhortation to Gen- 
tlemen, as they have a right of precedence. 

YO tl, who are now in the ftrength of youtf 
years, wha having paft the rough ways to 
knowledge, now walking in its champain fields, and 
are in full poffeilion of all the means of doing 
good, by advice, by example, and by bounty, you 
are in a particular manner obliged to confider the 
heinoufnefs of the fins of youth. In a legal fcnfe 
your cbarafteriftics are. Birth, Honour and 
Merit : In the common fenfe of the converfable 
world, they are Knowledge, Virtue and Ci- 
timty: In a religious fenfe, they are Wisdom, 
Piety and Ch arity. In. M thefe refpefts, yoa 
are to fulfil your obligations •, for yoy (land incor* 
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pbrated, as governors of the ftate, as converfablc 
men, as heirs of Heaven : And the want of any 
one quality, deprives you of the privileges of fome 
one of thefe incorporations, if not of all. 

If you want Birth, Honour or Merit 5 you are 
not, I believe, gentlemen in law. — If you wapt 
Knowledge, or Virtue, or Civility ; you are not 
companions. — If you want wifdom, or Piety, or 
Charity ; you are not Chriftians. 

So far therefore, as it is in the higheff degree de- 
firable to be a good Law-giver, a good Compa- 
nion, and a good Chriftian ; fo far is it indifpenfably 
required, that you fbould diftinguifh yourfelvesin 
the amiable qualities, that neceflkrily belong to^ 
and exceedingly adorn each charafler. 

Look abroad into nature, from the luminaries 
that lie beyond the great orb of Saturn, to the mi* 
nuteft portion of matter upon this our gloBe^ and 
you will fee all things confpiring to form an 
univerfal beauty -, be not YOU therefore, who are 
the moft knowing of the intelligent part of this 
world, the only exceptions, or the greateft, to the 

regularity of nature. In vain do you boaft a 

freedom of will, in afliing againft reafon, and the 
order of things. 

Suppofe a planet confcious of its motion, of the 
change of its feafori!s, of the vegetation of its plants, 
and of the pleafures of animal Ufe upon it ; fuppofe 
it alfo free to change its motion ; is it therefore lefi 
free, becaufe it wifely chbofes to continue its tribal 
path and courfe, whereby it procures fo much hap- 
pinefs to its inhabitants ? Undoubtedly it is as free, 
but infinitely more wife, than if it ftiould flic from 
its orbit, and run wildly through the Creation. And 
yet this irregularity in the natural world, is no more 
choquing, than vice in the moral. And what the hea- 
venly bodies are to the reft of the inanimate world ; 
you, GENTLEMEN, may be faid to be, to the 

reft 
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reft of men. If you aft properly in your fpheres, 
you atpe burning and ftiining lights ; and the reft of 
mankind will rejoice in your light \ but if you aft 
unr^afonably and vitioufly, you will then bfc burn- 
ing and deftruftive lights, by which the reft of men 
will be in danger of perifliing : Now is the tiine» 
wherein you may ftiine, either as comets of dc- 
ftruftion, or planets of enlivening influence. When 
you Ihall be old, may it not be faid, that vice has 
forfaken you, and that temperance and regularity 
arc but the appearances of virtue, or the ncceffary 
means' to keep alive a body almoft entirely wafted^ 
wth the vices of youth. But can the forced ap«* 
pearance of virtue in age, compenfate for the mon- 
itrous enormities of youth. Men who are prone 
to fin, from imitation, are not as well difpoled to 
reform from feigned examples of reformation. 

It will be proper therefore, in the next place to 
addrefs a few words to the lower fort of men, left 
they alfo may be drawn into the pradtice of vice. 

YOU then, who live by the meaner arts, altho* 
in a low clafs, according to the title of the world, 
yet in the chriftian ftyle of Brethren upon a level 
with the higheft, are alfo obliged to confider the 
fins of youth, and to fly from pernicious examples. 
Your ftate is very well defcribed by the Author of 
Ecclefiafticus : ** How can he get wifdom that 
«^ hoideth the plough, aqd that glorieth in the goad, 
•* that driveth oxen, and is occupied in their la- 
V bour5, and whofe talk is of bullocks .^ He giveth 
^* his. mind to make furrows : and is diligent to give 
•« the kine fodder. So every carpenter and work-r 
<^ inafter, that laboureth night and day, and they 
*' that cut and grave feab, and are diligent to make 
*' great variety, and give themfelves to counterfeit 
** imagery, and to watch to finifh a work.-AU thefe 
** truft to their hands, and every one is wife in hi& 
** work/* — This is a true defcription of you ; yet 
are you not fliut out from fpiritual knowledge, fo 

O 3 Vxv^ 
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long as you are willing to hear, and we are able M 
teach ; fo long as one day in feven is fet apart frpni 
handycraft bufinefs, the Churches are opened,* and 
the Bible expounded, as at this inftant. Let me (ber^* 
fore tell you as brethren, your fouls are of the fame 
imponance to you, as the fouls of your fuperiors, 
whom you blindly imitate, are to them. . Walk 
then, rather by the rule of life, than the cttmple of 
it, and be guided more by the chriftian f^recept^ 
than unchi^ian pradice. Is not the rule of chril- 
tian morality plain to be underftood, and is there 
any argument ufed, to prove the, bdnoufneis of 
youthful Gns, that you do not all.underftaad? 

Have you natural parents ? 

Be intreated, for the fake of thofe kind and 
induftrious parents, who are labouring to give 
you an honeft education, and who have nourilhed 
you in your years of tendernefs, for their fakes, 
to reform your wicked lives, left you weigh down 
their aged heads, when you ought to be their fup- 
port, 

Do you believe in Cod ? 

Be intreated, for the fake of that God, who 
is the common Parent of all men, and who has 
fhewed himfelf more kind, and bountifi]! than 
your earthly Parents, for the fake of that gracious 
God who has given you health, and a good under- 
ftanding, to forfake the ways of folly, and to de- 
vote yourfelves, his fervants in righteoufnefs. 

Have you immortal fouls ? 

Be intreated, for the fake of your own fouls, 
which muft inevitably perifti, if you continue 
in your fins ; for the etcrfial intereft of the in^- 
mortal part of you^to renounce all fin in this world. 
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that you may cfcape all punifliment in the next.— 
But if your folly be (o great, that you wU not obey 

the word of God KNOW. O YOUNG 

MAN, THAT THOUGH YOU RE JOYCE 
IN YOUR YOUTH, AND YOUR HEART 
CHEAR YOU IN THE DAYS OF YOUR 
YOUTH, THOUGH YOU NOW WALK 
JN THE WAYS OF YOUR HEART, AND 
IN THE SIGHT OF YOUR EYES, YET 
KNOW, THAT THERE WILL INFAL- 
LIBLY BE A TIME, WHEN THAT 
GRACIOUS GOD. WHOM YOU NOW 
DESPISE, WILL APPEAR IN HIS TER- 
RIBLE MAJESTY, AND FOR ALL 
THESE THINGS, WILL BRING TOU IN- 
fO JUDGMENT. 
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TH E addrefs prefixed to the three parts for^ 
merly publijQied, viz. parts 2. 4. 5. Pages 

• 3- 4^ 

The prefent temper of mankind, in refpeft to the 

religion revealed by Jejus Chrift. 4i 5 

i 

Who are principally to confider the obfigadon of 
defending revealed religion againft objeoiors ? 9 

Who are the moft dangerous enemies to Chriftia«! 
nity ? ^9 

pefore whom is th^ ftrongeft e^ddcnce oFChrifli- 
anity laid, the firft Chriftians dr the prefent ? 1 1 

[Why are Teachers and Students, in the univerfi- 
ties, principally called upon to defend Chrif& 
Wty? 15^ 
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The ufe of natural philofophy in religion. 14, 15. 
The immateriality of the Supreme Being proved, 

14 
The poflibility of a refuredion <^ the Ijune body 
■ proved. / 15, 16 

C^bjeclions to myfteries equally ftrong in mathe- 
matics, and revealed religion. 1 6, 28 
Infinity, tho* incomprehenfible, not to be exclu- 
ded from mathematics and reveakd relimon, 

16 
Geometry begins mth a Trinity of myfteries. ft6 
Abfurdities following from a propoGtion fairly 
proved, not a fuflicient reafon to reje£): that pro- 
pofition. i8, 21 

Particularly in regard to the i6th propofidon of 
the ad book ok Euclid. iS>^9 

A limiiar cafe in optics. 20 

Sr. Ifaac Newton's principles, and thofc of Archi- 
.mides the fame. 22 

They are not ftridly true, yet they are the foun* 
. dation of many noble truths. 2} 

Fluxions of the fame Kind. 94 

A remarkable caution of a judicious mathematician 
] and naturalift, . i^5> ^^ 

The application of it to revealed religion. Z^ 

All parts of knowledge not yet fulEciently culti- 
vated. 28 
Religion tho* expreft in words, yet . not fuUy re- 
- vealed. ..-•., 29 
New light ftill to be ftruck out, and by whom. 29 
Sophiftry and .difficulties not a luiHcient objedion 
' to the ftudy of religion, 30 
An hooeft and earneft requefl: of the reader. 3 1 

P A R T II. 

Why the Analogies are ranged undei fcriptural 

heads. 34 

Fxrft head, Rom. !• 20. Page 35 

The 
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'I'he foundation of all moral reafoning to be drawn 
from the vifible world. 36 

The foundation of Analogical rcafoning. 37, 41 

Analogy a^ common to mathematics and morals 
defirfed. 38, 

A neceflity for fome likenefs between things, and 
«lfo fome diffimilitude, 38 

A gradation of likenefs between all orders of beings 
&om the lowefl: creature, to the fupremier Crea- 
tor. ' 39> 40 

Uftlikenefs between all orders of beings, from the 

• loweft creature, to the fupremc Creator. 39, 40 

Abufes which men have fallen into by Analogical 
reafoning. 41 9 45 

An aptitude to perceive the likenefs of things, a 
diftinft faculty from that of perceiving the un- 
likenefs. 41 

Errors ariCng from the ufe of the firft faculty^ by 
metaphyfical men. 42^ 43 

The fame bad effefl:, from the fame caufe in mor^tt 
reafoning. 44 

Attention to fpecifical differences, a cure for aU 
thefe errors. 44 

The faculty of perceiving the likenefles of things, 
fingularly ufeml in poetry, fometimes injurious 
in philofophy. 45 

The two faculties when ufed together, arc extreme- 
ly ufeful, as the Author endeavours^ but with 

' great humility, to fhew in all the reafoning which 
rollows in his book. 

The ground work of this reafoning fuccinfUy laid 
down. 46, 47 

Analogy between temporal and fpiritual concerns. 

Confirmed by our Saviour's reafoning. 48 

The works of God are either natural or moral, 
■ both defined. 47 

Obligation to moral duties deduced from the con- 
dud of Angels, and even from the laws of mute 
matter. AH 
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In temporal things, men ufe their faculties of re^ 
ibning ; they a^ againfl difficulties for * great 
gain, fo ought they in religion. Page 48 

Ao^ogy between the material and fpiritual world* 

Concomicancy of natural and paoral good and eviL 

50 
)4'atyral evil, the confcquence of moral evil. 50 

Natural phasnomena leading to the acknowledg- 
ment of the refurreftion of the human body. 51 

St. Paul's reafoning to this purpofe, to be com- 
pared with pages, 15, i6, ^z 

PART III. 

Aimlogy between material light, and ipirituaj 
knowledge. . 55, 58 

Light is a creature, darkneis, is not 5$ 

A fecond creation, or re-formation of light. 56 
Analogy between GRACE and ATTRACTION, 

Attraftion to a centre, is called, gravitation : Ana- 
logy between this laft, benevdence, and divine 
love ; And the fi^periqr influence of gravity and 
ebarity^ over the lavs of fmall communities of 
matter and men. 5^ 

The moft extcnfivc charity always influences an 
heroic mind. ^i 

The Analogy between the HOLY GHOST, and 
theJETHER. 62, 66 

This founded upon the fcriptures, 6jj 

PART IV. 

2d Scriptural head, John 3. 12. 69 

A conference between Nichodemus and Jefus 

Chrift, .70 

A com<« 
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A comparifon between the natural, arid fpiritual 
birth 5 both a real change, tho* not equally vi- 
fibie. Page 76. 

A fpiritual argument, ' drawn from the oCult nature 
of the wind. 70 

The Supreme Being ronfidered as a moril gover- 
nor and a natural governor. This is not a real 
diftinftion in nature, , but a fuppofed one, in or- 
der to inable us to reafon. 72 

An unintelligent planet,.and a rational .man compa-; 
red; alfo a planet fuppofed to be rational, ancf 
a man fuppofed to be void of reafon. 7 j 

Human nature cpnfifts of three principles, (pint, 
foul, and body. ' 73^ 

Foundation of the Analogy between the natural and' 

moral man, explained y alfo between the moral 

. and fpiritual man. 74' 

A moral man ^6ls with regard to temporal rewards 
and punifhments ; a fpiritual man with regard ta 
eternal rewards and punifliments. 74 

Analogy between the ftate of human nature, before 
the natural birth, and after ; both as to body and 
mind. 75, y6 

Suppofition of reafoning Becoming human nature, 

in an embryo ftate, regarding this world, com*^ 

' pared with reafoning of an adult ftate, regarding 

the next world. 76, 77 

Analogy betweeh the preparation neceflary ta 
worldly knowledge, and the neceffity for a fimi- 
lar preparation to divine knowledge. 78 

The Analogy between worldly cunning, and true 
morality ; 79' ; 

Prudence defined, and feveral worldly kinds of^ it ' 
defcribed ; in order to expofe inftances of fpiri- 
tual imprudence. 80 

The folly of computation fhewn, regarding the 
numbers of thofe to be laved ; bccaufe not ufed 
in fimilar inftances of tempord aftiurs. 8 1 

Mea, 
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Men endeavour to inforce the moral law, by ad^ 
ditk>nal penalties over and above the natural 
confequences of vice. ' Page 8 j 

They acknowledge the infuf&ciency of the moral 
law. Hence is formed a conclufive argument 
in favour of the eternity of rewards and punilh- 
ments. 85 

PART V, 

3d Scriptui(d head^ Luke 6, gS. S9 

Thefe words contain a general rule of Analogy bc- 
. tween the divine conduft towards man, and the 
condud of men towards one another. 90 

Other inftances of particular precepts ^ving occa* 
fion to general rules. 91 

All the afts of Divine Providence juflifiable ; from 
a juil confideradon of the merit and demerit of 
free agents. 93 

The greater number of human ads, give the cm- 
rafters of good or bad ; This appUed to the Di- 
vine conduct. 93 
Inftance of human obligation deduced from the 
Divine afts,^ • and the Divine condud alfo infers 
red Trom the human. « 94 
The rule of Human and Divine conduft fhewn to 
be, y/ll things J wbatfoeverye would^ that GOD 
jhould do toyoUi do you even fo to MEN. 95 
The confequence of this is ; there is one moral law,' 
to all moral beings, ^6 
Yet every law does not bind every Being. 98 
Bccaufe every Being does not ftand in every poffi- 
ble relation to every other Being. 99 
The moral law revealed to Angels, Adam, &c. 

100 

JESUS CHRIST paid perfefl: obedience to it. loi 

What is the foundation of this law ? 102 

The divine juftice infcrutable in fome inftances, and 

why ? ibj 

The 
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The alliance between the human and Divine nature. 

Page 104 

The idea of perfeA morality, plain and obvious. 

i04 

For to know CHRIST, i$ to know GOD, and to 
know CHRIST, is to. know a man like our-^ 
felves. 1.05 

keligion is an eafy knowledge when ftudicd with- 
out prejudice, even abftraded reafoning ends in 
the cleareft perception of Divine truths. 106 

P A R T VL 

4th Scriptural head, John xi. 41^, 50- 1O9 

Why Jewiih and Gentile facrifices are not treatea 
of. %di 

A wonderful declaration of Divine Truth, expreft 
unknowingly in political craft. 1 10 

The diffojition in mankind to think that general ca* 
lami ties may be removed^ that /j, that divine re* 
femment may be appeafed^ by a noble and inpo^ 
cent per/on voluntarily offering bimfelf to deaths 

ill 

Common fendmentsupon Dulce et decorum eft prp 
patria morij not fufEcient. 1 1 i 

Various motives inducing men to die. 113 

The heroic adions inquired into here of a (uperior 
clafs, and very few. 115 

Circumftances of thefe actions. Firft, they muft be 
the aftions of perfons, who lived before the 
preaching of Chriftianity . 1 1 ^ 

Secondly, the a£lions muft be religious and intirely 
voluntary, the efFeft of mature deliberation, and 
not a fudden fit of blind zeal. 1 1 ^ 

Thirdly, they muft be the aftions of perfons repu- 
ted innocent. 1 1 8 

If the aftions be after the ^ra of Chriftianity, thtfy 
muft be of thofe who were not acquainted with 
Chriftianity,* in order to exclude all rivalry. 1 19 
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For the death of Chrift as a propitiation for the 
fins of mankind, as one family, or fodety, is a 
nobler adtion upon account of the extent of the 
merit ofit, than any aftion, which can poflibly 
be brought in competition with it. Page 1 1 9 

The defign of exhibiting aftions analogous to the 
death of Chrift, is to lead the human mind to 

' aflent to it. 1 1 9 

Two adlions only named of this kind. F irft the 
aftion of CODRUS, in confequence of the an- 
fwer of the oracle, defignedly expofing himfclf to 
inevitable death. 120 

The circumftances of this ftory confidered, and 
applied. 121, 122 

Secondly, the aAion of Marcus CtJRTIUS leap- 
ing into the GULPH. 12 j 

PART VIL 

No philofophy, feft, religion, law, of difcipline, 

in any age, has fo exalted the good of comn)u- 

nion, and fo far depreiTed the good of individu^ 

: als, as the Chriftian Faith. 1 33 

5th Scriptural head, Rom. 5. 7. 

St. Paul's reafoningis founded upon the diftinftion 

between the/«»fr, the jufi^ and the good man. 136 

St. Paul to inhance the Divine love to mankind, 

. confiders the Analogy between the higheft fup- 

pofed a6ts of human afFedion, and the Divine 

aft of the redemption of men. 137 

A noble and witty writer is offended at Chriftiani- 

ty, becaufe he would not acknowledge precepts 

in it for private and public friendfhip. 137 

His ceAfure is given in his own words. 139 

This Analogy is not ftated, merely to refute that 

objedlor. 1 39 

A precept, to die for friends, is found in the Chriftian 

law, St. John i Ep, c. 3. Hereby perceive we the 

love 



loiff of God^ hecaufe be laid down his life far uSy 
and we ought to lay down our lives for the breth^ 
ren. Page 140 

Ir'here is an example alfo^ Chrift laid down his life 
for us. 14P 

St. Paul did dot give a precept of this kihd^ when 
he argued Upon the fuppofition of a friend dy* 
ing for a friend, becaufe it was not to his purpofe^ 

HI 
St. John gives the precept^ becaufe it WaS to his 

purpofe. 1 4^ 

Chrift alfo gives the precept. This ts my command- 
ment ^ that ye love one another^ as I have, loved 
you. Greater love hath no man than this^ that d 
man lay down his life for bis friends. 14 j 

A reafon given j why fearch is not made ki the jew- 
i(h hiilory for inftances of heroic friendihip. 

A reafon given* why Chriftians ftiould be more he- 
roicatly friendly, than the Gentiles; from the 
confideradon ot its eternal rewards. 145 

The defignof Chriftianity is to improve hutilto na-» 

V ture ; the means i^re^ Precepts^ Rewaird^ and 

Examples. 146 

Jcfus Chrift, is an example fuperior to all others ) 
He adled with regard to a reward. That VirtUd 
i$ laudable which has the fame kind of niotiVe* 

Xhc martyrdom of St Stephen is to the putpofe* 
as an inftance of the extraordinary influence o| 
Chriftianity upon human nature. Alfo hig 
great afFedt'ron and courage are denvonftrdtedC 

149 

Stories of friend Aiip ^mongft the Gentile^ rekted^ 
and remarked upon, fuppofing them tcrbe tnie| 

Ttje ftofy of Daoion and PUhiad is tdd, which 
' %Y^ V^H tp recommend gcn^roiity and fide- 
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licy ; and alfo to (hew that good morals^ me the 
true foundation of a durable fricndfhip : But the 
heroifm viKich is the principal inquiry^ . is not 
extraordinary. Pagi? 152 

The ftory of Pilades and Orcftcs is told. Here is 
Adultery, Parricide, Theft, Madnefs, Friendlhip: 
If any one is capable of concluding from hence, 
to the difadvantage of Chriftianity, by inbancing 
Gentile friendlhip; above chriftian Charity, be is 
at liberty fo to do. 1 54 

Alexander the great's love for Clitus is told. No- 
thing more need be faid upon this, but that it 
is not the cafe of one friend dying for another. 

The ftory of Nifus and Euryalus is told. But this 
adlion cannot be faid to be extremely heroical, 
the not. doing of which,, would be extremely 
bafe. 156' 

The writers of Cbriftianity have (hewed a great 
deal of petulance in traducing Chriftian Charity^ 

. upon account of fuch frivolous Rivals. 156 

One inftance of modern friendfliip related, when 
Edward the third of England, befieged Calais. 

Remarks upon it. 159 

An extraordinary ftory is told in a note, from Va- 
lerius Maximus. 159 
The Analogy between private friendfliip upon the 
principle ef the powerful influence of a moral af^ 
fe£iion^ and private friendfliip upon the prinnple 
of Chriftian Charity. 160, 1 70 
'The ftipulation being performed, concerning the 
. fuppofed truth of the ftories of Gentile friend- 
(hip, the truth of them is inquired into : And 
they are proved to be fiftitious. 1 6 r 
v.. Maximus, his authority in this mentioned ; the 
ftories he fubftitutes in their places are not of 
great value. 1.6 2 

A J?- 
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A ^lArkable inflance of generous refentment re- 
lated in a note, from Casfar De BeUo GalUco, 
lib. 5. 163 

The private friendfhips of Jefus Chrift. Page 165 

There can not be many inftances of friend (hip in 
the new teftament, becaufe the aftion^ of only a 
few peribns are recorded there. . \ 6$ 

Exprefllons of friendfhip in the Gentile and Chrift 
tian writers compared. . 166 

St. Paul's exprefllon exceeds all other expref- 
fions ; / could wijb that myfelf were accurfei 
from Chrift^ for my Bretbreny my Kin/men^ ac^ 
cording to the flejh. 16 j 

Particular precepts are not given for ev^ry parti- 
cular virtue, in the Chriftian Law. i6f 

The reafon is, becaufe CHARITY is an univerfal 
principle of virtue, and equally excites to the 
pra^icc of all virtues. 16S 

PART VIII. SECTION I. 

A pious requeft made of the Author. 17$ 

Vlth Scriptural head, Heb. 5. 12. 175 

The Analogy of nature, in the growth and decline 

. of creatures of the vifible world. Ly6 

JMan confidered as a part of the natural world, an4 

of the Church : In this laft refpeft, there is no 

period to be afllgned to his growth in holinefs. 

The Analogy between milk, and the firft princi* 
pies of Chriftianity ; alfo between folid food, and 
the knowledge of an adult Chriftian. ly^ 

Chrift ianity confidered in individuals is always in a 
ftate of growth ; that is, every true Chriftian is 
obliged always to endeavour to be better, lyg 

Proved firft, from the Scriptural representation of 
it, as a ftate of contention, or earneft fl;riving 
for a reward worthy pf our labour. 179 

AllufK)n takpn from the Olympic^games. 1 80 

P 2 "' 1f\^N^^ 
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Proved fecondly from the Scriptural reprefi#aadli 
of Chriftianity as a warjaring fi^te^ and all 
GhriftUns as Soldien. i8« 

To this may be added, the religious and nBUitary 
meaning of the word Sacramnf. 182 

Exhortation in confcquence of this. 183 

The peaceable nature of Chriftiapityj aMb its c?or- 
rupted nature. 184 

The meaning^of the remarkable precept, j^ipjft«ff^# 
hefy^for ftke Lord yeur God am btify. i 86k 

The likenefs between holineft in man and Qod, not 
in degree, but in uhitiiti6D of kind. i8fi 

Inferences from the foregoing dodrines. 

%. It is imppfTible to do ^pemumerary wco'ks to bo 
placed to the 2uxx)unt of the Salvation of others, 

187 

t. The oldefl men (hould bembft holy, notwith^ 
Handing the remark, that Toufb bos the preem* 
nence in morality^ as age has in policy. 1 88 

3. The fhaiiie of neglecting- religion -in the vigour 
of life, 1 89 

4.The care of the Church toinorcafe htyHtiefs in eve- 
ry profeflTor of Chriftianity . 191 

The order and ufe of Baptifm, GoAfirmatiOh, and 
the Sacrament of the Lord'$ Supper. rb2 

They are particularly obliged to endeavour to in- 
creafe in holinefs, whofe education intitles them 
to a ftiller knowledge of Chtiftianity, and Whbfe 
office it is to expound it. .194 

The abufe of the profeffion of Chriftianity makes it 
foelifhn^s to Infidels, and gives room to Maho- 
metans, to difputc the praAice of Hane(ty, and 

' other virtues, with us. 195 

It is objefted to Chriftianity, thdt the Pagans are 
as virtuous, as Chriftians. 195 

The way to revive a true fenfe of Chriftianity, is not 
by miracles. 195 

^Cf fons refiding in fcminaries of learning, injoying 
youth, eafe, and lettered fpciety, ought to be- 
come 
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toiii^SCRIBES inftruaed unto the kingdom' 8^ 

Heaven^ found in faitb^ eloquent in ffeecb^ €x^ 

*fiury in tnarals^tco. 197: 

PART VIII. SECT II. 

^ Scriptural ^head^EccK 11.9. ; 

Tbe part of human Ufe which alone b of t&xms^ 

Though it be ihort, it is of vaft importance, beings 
^jtbe means to eiicmal life* %o% 

T^ .folly of thoie who either idle it away, or fpend 
it with miilaken diligence in vice. 20^: 

The liablenefs of youth to temptation. 204^ 

The power tp withftand temptation. 206 

Peculiar circumftances that attend the fins of youths 
which make them ^xr^^^ijf^^^/. 

It They are tranfgre^ions of the reaicMiahle laws of 
a. good God, at a dme of life, wherdn the finner 
injoys the choicefl; bleffings given \o mankind 
ill this worki, to wit, STRENGTH of BODY,- 
ana SOUNPNESS of UNDERSTAND- 
ING, aog: 

Y6UTH is the feafon both for Temporal and Spi. : 
ritual conqueft, OLD AGE a rather the fecure 
poifeflion of it« 209r 

%. Parents often live till their children come to age 
of maturity \ who after great expence and care 
in their education, betake themielves to wicked* 
neis. 20^:^ 

When this is the cafe, the unhapjMO^s of the one is 

. no more to he delcriibed, thai} the wickedoefs of 

theother^ 210 

Exhortation to Gentlemen* a * i : 

£xhorta^on to Artilans. 213 

THE 
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TH E foregoing SUMMARY which is far 
fliorc of what ought to be taken notice of in 
this book, is merely to refrelh the memory, and to 
invite the Reader to look back again at the whole, 
or the main parts of it. And if by any artifice the 
Author could induce him to perufe it a third time, 
he would have better hopes of his conceiving dif-* 
tinAly the whole fubjefk matter, and of being in- 
fluenced thereby, in regard to the main purpofe in^ 
tended. 

It is more difficult to awaken the fleepy part of 
mankind, thiih to convince the vigilant. When 
the eyelids arc clofed, all viiible imprefljons are pre- 
cluded i when they are opened, the mind cannot 
but perceive and diftinguifh. In like manner, 
when PREJUDICE, which often keeps the door 
of the INTELLECT, retires; PERCEPTION 
and JU DGMENT, do their offices honeftly, and 
found KNOWDLEDGE gets admittance. . 

BY this time it is prefumed, the reader is able 
to anfwer all the PREJUDICES raifed a* 
gainft this book, particularly. Whether the form 
and matter of it be borrowed from any eminent 
writer ? Whether the reafoning be intricate ? or to 
ufe the ftyle of thofe who are little acquainted with 
ftudy, whether it be abftrafted and metaphyfical ? 
Whether Religion be a fubjeft of inquiry at all? 
He who has read thus far, is either able to anfwer 
thefc queftions, or it is vain, to attempt to inablc 
him to anfwer them, juft at the point of taking 
leave. Therefore inftead of replying to the PRE- 
JUDICES raifed without foundation, and fop 
ported with induftry, againft the reputation of this 
hook, which muft already have done all the mif« 
chief, the INVENTORS intended by them ; the 
Author chufcs to thank all thofe who gave licenfe, 
to prefix their names, as encouragers of the publi- 
cation, 
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Catioff,'' and to wifti them that rcwarid for which . 
he wrote^ and for which they ought to read \ and 
to reply to one fentiment in a mpre particular, 
manner, to wit, that of a prefumed intention of the 
Author^ to lay this performance before the Lear-^ 
NED Judges, appointed to determine OF WRI- 
TERS OF LITERARY PERFORMANCES, 
LAID BEFORE THEM, WHOM THEY 
SHOULD THINK MOST WORTHY OF^ 
THE ANNUAL PECUNIARY PREMIUM, 
GIVEN BY A GENEROUS PROMOTER 
OF ALL ARTS AND SCIENCES; TO 
WHOM THIS ISLAND IS MORE IN- 
DEBTED THAN TO — 

The Reader is at liberty to fill up that ellipfis, 
as he pleafes. The Author thinks any thing he cani 
infert, far fhprt of what that worthy perfon de- 
ferves. His behaviour has been too noble to be 
influenced by mere praife, and the reward he feeks, 
too exalted, it is hoped, to be in any degree behol- 
den to the hunian BREATH or PEN. . 

The Author is fcnfible of the emoluments, like- 
ly to arife to literature, from a prudent ahd inv 
partial application of this prsemium, yet is he alio 
well convinced of the impropriety of fubmitting 
this book to fuch a comparative fcrutiny. For the 
preachers of Chriftianity, have fulHcient temporal 
rewards already, as well as they of fome other 
profeffions, 

-^ The intention of the Author was, to print all the names f 
BtiC the dilatory proceedings of many, who undertook to pro- 
cure Subfcribers, the unwillingnefs of many Subfcribers, to have 
tiieir names printed, and the hazard of o&nding thofe who 
having fabfcribedy were not made known . to the Author in 
time; are reafons, why there is not a catalogue of names pre- 
fixt to this book. The Author's engagement to the public, ta 
exUbit thofe Treatifes to the world, upon a limited day, ob« 
liged him to omit the other lefs important drcumihmces, in 
order to contribute to the reftoration of the credit of Editors, b); 
apux^oal obfervance of the time advertifed for publication. 
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Are not aH the rich endowments in the tcingi 
dom rewards of aierit^ in one kind of knowledge 
or another ? Can he, who pleads for his client, or 
fights for his Prince, and country, complain in 
ihe leaft of the want of an encouraging reward i 
Is not every poft in the army, and the bar, an ex- 
citement to eitiinent (kill in pleading and ta6tics i 
And (hall Religion be faid even to want a temporal 
reward, when the noble endowments belonging ta 
the Hierarchy, are almoft the envy of all other pro- 
fe(fions ? The appointments alfo, for the inferiof 
part of the Clerical ordet, are fufHcrent to influence 
the majority of them, to diftingui(h themfelves in d^ 
fence of Revelation and in uprightnefs of conduft \ 
And although there be not an opulent provifion 
for every preacher of Chridianity, yet the inequa* 
lity of aiuribution, gives fufficient ability to the 
dilpofefs, to provide' amply for thofe, whofe end- 
nent good behaviour, may deferve it. 

If PARTIALITY feems to defeat this noble 
tlefjgn I and merit often pines for want of a vifible 
reward : Let it be con(idered, that true Religion 
aims at a higher prize, than temporal donations : 
It is not tlie name of Rabbi, or graduated titles ^ 
ir is not the rents or tenths of the Hierarchy, which 
Chri(Kanity principally promi(es. It is HEAVEK, 
or , thofe eternal joys^ which dclcription always 
leiicns. This is every GOOD man's Retoard * of 
every profeflion, but the preacher of Chri(lianity» 
(hould more eminently ad with the hope of it. 

Whofoever is an honeO:, defender of Chriftianity« 
Ihoukl be above being influenced by the mdt 
|empting emoluments, which the DISPENSERS 
iff temporal rewards have to oflFcr, and alfo above 
peing intimidated by the frown of the sreateft of 
them J if they give without regard to the laws of 
difbibutive Juftice, or if they frown without juft 
teafon of relentment. Chriftianity is clofely inter- 

/-poncernb^CbtiftiaaHCi^OISM, ibe put 7. 



wonrerf with variety of political conftitutions^ yef: 
its nature is not totally depending upon them, . 
though its S P L E N D O R be. There is there- 
fore a fubftance, of FA ITH and DUTT^ which : 
is not MERELY POLITICALLY CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL but PERENNIAL and to which 
the found preachers of Chrifltianity, da well to 
attend. 

This Author is thoroughly perfwaded of the 
truth: of .Ghriftianity, working diligently for its re- 
ward, and hoping that his labours are not wide 
of the true mark, the fubftance. of F A 1 TH and 
H U T T. If his reafoning is in any refpedt 
weak, he will thank thofe who will inable him 
to make itftronger ; he thinks it fufficient whereon 
to build part of his own faith, although he is not a 
ftranger to other mediums of reafoning^ As fuch 
he offers it to the world, and afks no further fa- 
vour of the Reader, than attention to what he 
reads, and a r^^^///i^» of reading : That much at 
leaft is in human power, let the reft be the Graci' 
of God% to which the Author^ leaves him. and his 
book, being afmall part of one and twenty years 
labour in /^^ GOSPEL ; fincerely wilhing all that 
influence from the ufe of it, which fhould prin- 
cipally be defigned by thofe, who really mean to 
inftruft mankind.: For in. proportion, as any other 
Idfs honourable motive may be affigned for wri- 
ting and publifhing, fo much lefs effefl: are reli- 
gious books likely to have upon the human mind. 
Anv reward which may exclude the principal 
one is very difadvantageous, and verily they are • 
likely to have theirs ^^ that is, merely a Temporal . 

^ dvixa^^ TOFffcio^Jy eivrm Mat. 6. ^. 

Differuntvdrecipiunt'i In either ufe of the word, the mean-' 
irigof the paflage is the fame. For if the word be interpreted i, 
recipiunty the meaning is; they have the Temporal reward, . 
which being the only thing they fought, is the only thing they 
will get. If the word be interpreted ^/^r«»f, the meaning is, , 
they loib the Sjpiritual reward, which they ought to fcek. 
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teward, who cither for the fakeoF APPLAUSE,, 
WEALTH, or HONOURS, without evident 

E roofs of a more noble and fpiritual mothre, ex- 
ibit religious treatifes to the wcrld. 
The Reader is at liberty to judge of the motives 
of this Author, as he thinks proper : Was there any : 
other method of publication equally feafible^with 
the one he has ufed, to make mankind read, he 
thinks he would have ufed it $ and therefore, left 
the fubmitting of his book to the learned Judges^. 
for the fake of the premium pientioned, might in 
any degree leffen the influence, by afibciating Tem- 
poral ideas, too clofely to Spiritual works, Hk 

CHUSES TO DBCLINE IT. 

Yet he fincerely wifhes all the advantages to 
Arts and Sciences, which may reafbnably be 
hoped, from fo great an encouragement; as 
well as the exalted SPIRITUAL REWARD, 
with all the worldly honour^ which may redound to 
the generous BENEFACTOR, confiftent with 
THAT; which they who aft moft berokaUy in Re^ 
ligion^ always SEEK, 
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